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By raising her head a very little and peering through the hazel leaves and twigs, she could look 
across the edge of the log. Two men were coming toward her. Page 550. 


Huldah’s Game of Hide and Seek Drawing by Clyde O. DeLand 
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The Penance of 
Honorable Miss Wisteria 


By Adachi Kinnosuke 


Illustrated by Gustavus C. Widney 


“TH OR whom, pray, deign you to be- 
stow your vote?” Q-Toki-san 
asked me. I was walking back 

to my room in the “A” dormitory; I 

had just left the preliminary caucus of 

uur literary society for the election of 
our candidate for the first inter-collegi- 
ate oratorical contest among the girl 
students of the city of Tokyo. O-Toki- 
san knew whence I had come; she was 

a leading light in a rival literary society 

in the Aoyama Girl’s Seminary. Hence 

her curiosity. Our session had been 
stormy, and the afternoon had worn on 
fast; already the shades of the coming 

night were purple on the treetops as I 

walked home across the college campus. 

“An embarrassment of riches in your 
case, I hear,” said she. 

I made answer: “There is one and 
only one suitable candidate in the whole 
school, O-Toki-san. Whom else could 
you vote for, but for O-Fuji-san?” 
That is to say, my roommate, Miss Wis- 
teria. 

“Permit the humble maid to make 
bold to say,” said she, with that smile 
and patrician grace of hers that never 
failed to make me wild, “ that there is 
at least one more candidate for the 
honor.” 

“Oh, pardon me!” trying to sugar 


the tone of my voice to the most nau- 
seating measure, “but as every girl 
takes it for granted that you yourself 
would surely honor the list of candi- 
dates with your august name, I thought 
it superfluous to even mention it.” 

“No, it isn’t myself,” she answered, 
with well-bred sang-froid—a red flag 
to my temper. O-Yuwa-san is the 
one great mistress of graceful prose 
style in our school. Every girl knows 
it; none better than your honorable 
presence.” 

Oh, how I wished to retort! How I 
wished to make my retort sharp as a 
Masamune blade! But I couldn’t. In 
the first place, my tongue was such a 
hopelessly dull weapon. And, in the 
second place, it must be confessed that 
what she said was true. 

O-Yuwa-san (let’s call her Honora- 
ble Miss Rock, for, indeed, she was as 
hard and as overembellished, with angles 
and sharp points as her name) could 
write—could out-write out-talk 
every girl in the whole school. It was 
also true that none of us girls could love 
her. Why? Why, for many reasons, 
and good ones, too. In the first place, 
she was as homely in appearance and 
threadbare in attire as the castle town 
of Wakamatsu, from whence she had 
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512 GOOD 
come. And like it, also, she was not 
without an indefinable perfume of 
quaint grace and old-fashioned air of 
distinction, which marked and_ crested 
her from the common, Also, she was 
so queer. Like a number of us in the 
seminary, she was of a samurai family. 
ut so unlike most of us, she did so 
many things that were extraordinary 
and really shocking. Why, during the 
summer vacation we found her serving 
as a waitress maid, at one of the tea- 
stands on the banks of the River Tama. 
She was good enough to deign to ex- 
plain to us that she was devoting her 
summer vacation to the study of the 
common people at play, to “the study 
of the psychology of the mob,” as she 
called it. It was a masterpiece of 
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studied insolence—the explanation she 
vouchsafed us. Most of us smiled at 
it; rude? Certainly, but how could we 
help it when the humblest of efforts 
to get the rice and fish comes to us 
arrayed in the stately garb of a philo- 
sophical study and bids us to ko- 
tow to it? Many girls felt sorry for 
her. 

“Poor girl!” we have all said at 
first; “she’s one of the blood offerings 
on the altar of the Restoration.” In 
those days of the transition the city of 
Tokyo was choked with the noblemen of 
yesterday whom the new and unkind 
Today treated as paupers. And none of 
us wished to see crested girls turned 
into the target of laughter and mud 
slinging by the daughters of the “men 


Wisteria . . . 


went straight to the old lady. 
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THE PENANCE OF 
of the market,” as we used 
to call) merchants and 
heimin. 

And my roommate. [lon- 
orable Miss Wisteria, was 
the very first who tried her 
dearest best to do some- 
thing for Miss Rock. But 
Miss Rock gave her to 
understand that her name 
was given her not for noth- | 
ing, nor for ornamental 
purposes pure and simple. 

“| thank vou very much, 
Ilonorable Miss Wisteria.” 
said Miss Rock when my 
roommate presented her 
with a silk crepe kimono— 
a perfect dream in silver 
and grayv—and a Nishizin 
obi to match. “ Perhaps. 
you may gracious 
enough to recommend me 
to an institution of honor- | 
able charity !” 

Of all the cowardly, 
dastardly, horrid thrusts 
from behind. all the more ~ 
aggravating because it was 
so unexpected! The wound 
was fatal. Dear Wisteria 
was the gentlest and most 
generous of girls, but she 
had the proudest blood in 
her veins; hers was one of 
the most historic families 


in the empire. 


Therefore, when Miss 


Wisteria found Honorable 


Miss Rock as her rival for "Vp 
the honor of representing Y/ 
our school at the inter- 
collegiate oratorical con- 
test, it was war, and war Ls te, 


to the bitter end. I gloried 
in it; it was such fun to see 
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my gentle roommate put on 
armor and girdup her loins. 

One beautiful morning, we were as- 
cending, my roommate and I, the front 
steps of the main hall. It was just be- 
fore the morning recitations, and the 
steps were the ascending and descending 
kaleidoscope of silken kimonos. Sud- 
denly, we almost bumped into our 
friend, Miss Rock. No salutation from 
her, but a frigid stare; and I, for one, 
noted with a mounting color, no doubt, 


We saw the familiar figure of Honorable Miss Rock. Page 517 


the thin nose of Miss Rock tilt upward 
more than one degree. 

“Oya-ma! Taihen, so honorably 
early?” Wisteria greeted her, with the 
perfectly calm and sweet voice of hers. 
* And how marvelously you are arrayed 
today! Maples are blushing and_hid- 
ing their blushes in their sleeves of mist 
this morning, and small wonder, ne!” 

I marveled at the gentleness of my 
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roommate’s voice. The thin features of 
Honorable Miss Rock froze visibly. 
“Pray, deign to enlighten the humble 
one,” continued my roommate ; “* what an 
honorably striking pattern! Has it come 
newly from beyond the Western ocean? 
How faultless is the honorable presence 
in the matter of fashionable attire!” 
Ripples of titters and giggles went up 
and down the crowded steps. As for 
me, I laughed out loud. Honorable Miss 
Rock was clothed in calico, an imitation 
article turned out by an Osaka mill. 
Miss Rock—she of the gifted tongue, 
of the formidable, double-edged tongue, 
—was without a word. And without a 
word she went her way, head high. 


At last the memorable night of elec- 
tion came; the joint session of the two 
literary societies of the seminary was 
held in one of the recitation rooms. I 
threw my arm around the waist of my 
roommate, in the very ecstasy and May 
glow of pride, and walked into the room. 
It was already filled. The news of a 
fine fray was in the air, and very few 
girls were absent that night. 

The wall of the classroom, facing the 
entrance, was one of those which served 
the additional function of a blackboard. 
I happened to look at it as we entered. 
I stopped short; covered my mouth with 
my sleeve with more haste than grace. 
I heard a sort of smothered giggle all 
over the room. 

On the blackboard, sketched in the 
vigorous strokes of the Hokusai school, 
was a spirited study of our Honorable 
Miss Rock, reading her essay before a 
large audience. She was drawn in the 
costume of a tea house maid. Over the 
sketch, in a bold, mannish handwriting 
was: “A worthy representative of the 
Aoyama Seminary (?)” 

The interrogation was especially large. 

As we seated ourselves, one of the 
girls of the opposition camp rose, and 
stepping to the blackboard, took up an 
eraser, 

“Would your honorable presence de- 
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stroy so clever a sketch so quickly?” 
queried a voice. Another added, laugh- 
ing, “ There are some members of both 
societies who have not had the pleasure 
of seeing the profound study, and read- 
ing the pertinent message thereof.” 

“Some of them never will,” added 
another. 

Just then, all eyes seemed to turn to 
the doorway, and I saw the original of 
the clever sketch enter the room. I saw 
also the keen, quick flash as her eyes 
leaped to the blackboard. For a second 
no one spoke. 

Then she greeted us: “ Jl/inasan 
taiso, how honorably early you all are!” 
She said it with a smile. Never in my 
life, had I seen so sweet a smile curl 
her thin lips. She marched up to a 
front seat, right under the caricature. 

None of the girls had the slightest 
idea who drew the caricature on the 
blackboard. Certainly, it was a master- 
piece—that characteristic tilt of Honor- 
able Miss Rock’s spectacles; all the 
funny and dignified mannerisms of hers; 
the lines of her face; her pose and com- 
posure, which told at once of her schol- 
arship and awkwardness; and the much- 
washed, beneedled threadbareness in 
which poverty was masquerading—all 
were there. 

Besides being a masterpiece of a car- 
toon, it was a masterpiece of meanness. 
Who on earth could have drawn it? 

Seated beside me, surrounded by the 
proud smiles of the faithful, sat our 
popular candidate, Miss Wisteria. What 
a contrast between her and Honorable 
Miss Rock! Fair, gracious, blooming, 
like the fabled cherry flower of Yoshino 
in the Third Moon, and, moreover, con- 
fident of her magic charms, she was 
irresistible in her Kyoto gown, which 
translated elegance in terms of sim- 
plicity. The reputation of Honorable 
Miss Rock as a writer and speaker must 
have been tremendous to win even a 
handful of supporters against Miss Wis- 
teria that night. 

Naturally, we were not surprised the 
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least bit, therefore, when we carried the 
election by storm. 


“Oh, if I could only win the contest. 
next autumn, half as easily as we did 
tonight !" said Wisteria as we walked 
back to our room; she was bubbling 
with high spirit. 

“Why, of course you will,” said I. 
‘You will win against Murasaki Shi- 
kibu, herself, against the Goddess 
ten; against anything. .. .” 

* But that caricature—" she broke in. 

“T was about to speak of it. Wasn't 
it clever? It was 
really miaster- 
piece,” | saidenthu- 
siastically. “ You 
have a good friend 
somewhere.  Wis- 
teria-san; real 
masterpiece 

“Of meanness 

she added. 
She said it so 
solemnly that — it 
made me turn and 
look at her in 
amazement. She 
went on: won- 
der who on earth 
could have done it. 
What girl could be 
so heartless. if 
didn't like it a bit. 
Besides, everybody 
would sav that the 
cartoon won, and 
not me.” 

“Tt certainly was 
effective. wish 
1 could have done 
as much for you,” 
said I, 

“No, no, no!” 
Wisteria inter- 
rupted me, with 
vehemence and em- 


the subject at issue. “ How could vou 
do such a mean thing with that dear 
heart of yours—the warmest this 
chilly ukiyo, the floating world of woes?” 

1 did not answer. [| only marveled 
at the depth of her fecling, and the sad- 
ness of her voice. Why and where- 
fore? 


II 


About two days after that. a curious 
thing happened to us. We were coming 
home from Kameido. famous for the 
wisteria. It was Sunday, and we were 

out celebrating the 

> birthday of 

| chum ands reem- 

mate, Miss \Wis- 

teria, who was 

born in the month 

of the flower after 

which she was 
named. 

We were riding 
home in our jin- 
rikisha through the 
scented twilight of 
the classic Third 
Moon, rosy and 
=, | gay with the many- 

\ colored kimonos of 
the holiday crowd. 
As we passed over 
the ancient castle 
moat turned 
into Yotsuva, we 
found a few wom- 
en and some pass- 
ing men gathered 
about a prostrate 
woman. She was 
not young—about 
fiftv—and looked 
much olde: than 
her vears. FEvery- 
thing about her, 
except her thread 


phasis utterly out 


of pre yportion with * You have a good friend somewhere, Wisteria-san.” 


bare, much- 

washed, very simple 
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“ I tried to make my peace with the gods.” 
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her gentle birth, Evidently, she had 
fainted from some cause—heat of the 
day, perhaps. 

Wisteria—bless her heart!—who was 
ever the first to come to the help in a 
case of that sort, ordered her kuruma 
stopped, and, springing down, went 
straight to the old lady. She had just 
recovered. We, of course, insisted 
upon taking her home; and, after much 
persuasion, she gave us the address. 
For almost an hour our kuruma 
threaded through a maze of streets in a 
sort of foreign tour in the very city of 
our birth, and at last came to a halt be- 
fore a straw-thatched cottage, on an 
outer skirt of the district of Yotsuya, 
there where the city of Tokyo pillows on 
rice fields and seems to wonder whether 
she be not, after all, an overgrown vil- 
lage. The cottage was one of the hum- 
blest, even among the straggling homes 
of farmers, and moreover very old. 
One section of the bamboo fence around 
it had given up its fight against rain 
and age; had lost all its pride, and 
seemed perfectly at home and happy in 
the society of wayside weeds in whose 
embraces it slept. 

A dim lonely light glowed through 
the paper shoji of one of the rooms. 
It was the only thing, even at that early 
hour of evening, which told of any sign 
of people in the cottage. We alighted. 

The old lady was quite herself again 
now ; she led the way, begging us to fol- 
low. As she stepped over the thresh- 
hold, a woman's voice called out from 
within : 

“Is that you, mother-above?” it said. 
“You have been so very late: I was 
beginning to worry.” 

| stopped short; so did Wisteria. 
From the way she turned to me I knew 
that she recognized the voice as well 
as I. 

Then the old lady spoke: 

“Yes, O-Yuwa, I felt very ill—oh, 
nothing serious, daughter ... one of 
those fainting spells of mine—near the 
Yotsuya gate by the moat... .” 

Then the daughter opened the shoji 
to welcome her mother home. [Framed 
there in the doorway, we saw the famil- 
iar figure of Honorable Miss Rock. In 
the dim light of the lamp, which she 
held aloft, she scanned our faces a mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, the old mother 
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summed up the account of the mishap. 

“It is altogether due to the kindness 
of these two young ladies that I am 
here tonight to tell the story of my 
plight. If they did not deign so gra- 
ciously to help me home . . . But what, 
pray, is the matter, daughter mine? 
Are you ill? You are staggering.” 

Honorable Miss Rock was deathly 
pale. As for us, amazement had run 
away with our words and wits. Miss 
Rock said something; but it was spoken 
so low that we could not catch her 
words. The mother did, however. 

“These young ladies, your school- 
mates, daughter! Korewa, korewa!” 
exclaimed the old lady, proud .and de- 
lighted, turning her beaming face upon 
us. 

“T have heard so much about your 
honorable presences, and so often from 
my daughter,” said she, in a tone of 
utmost candor and pleasure. “ My 
daughter seems never to tire of telling 
me about the many and gracious favors 
that she is continually receiving at your 
hands. But ah! ... but will you not 
deign to mount these humble steps? 
This is such an unsightly cottage to re- 
ceive so charming guests as your 
honorable presences, and to whom, 
moreover, my daughter owes so very 
much. But ah! (and I shall never for- 
get the old lady’s eyes, sparkling with 
the joy and pride in her daughter, nor 
that ring of heartfelt appreciation of 
the kindnesses lavished upon her by the 
good and true friends of Miss Rock)— 
ah, but—pray mark, young ladies, for 
such is human nature with the best of 
us, do your honorable presences know 
that my daughter, my very flesh and 
blood, is getting a little spoiled by all the 
innumerable favors that she enjoys at 
your gracious hands? Do you know, 
young ladies, that you are spoiling her 
a little ?” 

“ Mother-above!” Honorable Miss 
Rock protested, in a voice that sounded 
to us like an echo of a groan. 

But the mother ignored her daugh- 
ter’s shy protest; in fact had hardly 
heard it. This was the first chance she 
had ever had of thanking us—ws of all 
the people in the world!—for all the 
fancied kindnesses which she evidently 
believed, from the bottom of her sin- 
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cere heart, that her daughter was re- 
ceiving every day at our hands! 

“Do you know, honorable young la- 
dies, that my own daughter has come 
to the point of declining even to break- 
fast with her old mother?” 

Honorable Miss Rock groaned again. 

“ O-Yuwa cooks a little breakfast for 
me every morning before starting to 
school; but she does not share it with 
me any longer. She gives me such a 
glowing account of the delicious things 
that she enjoys at your own private table 
that I have not the heart to insist on her 
staying with me. At noon and in the 
evening it is the same thing; usually I 
eat alone. When she returns from 
school she cooks a meal for me, but 
nine times out of ten she tells me that 
she has had the pleasure of sitting at 
your bountiful table, and partaken very 
freely of the choice dishes of sea and 
land. We really do not know what we 
could do to_show our appreciation of 
such a méasure of your generosity. 
And as if that were not enough, here 
I am—the recipient of another and ad- 
ditional mark of kindness from our 
benefactresses. We are overwhelmed 

. really we are. Without your gra- 
cious assistance, I am sure I should be 
still found lying in the dust of a street.” 

That was too much. I am afraid 
that we took a rather abrupt leave. For 
a space we rode home in silence. 

“Now what do you think of that, 
Wisteria,” said I, at last, unable to hold 


my peace longer. She did not answer.- 


Then I found that she*was weeping 
silently. After a bit, she said, in a voice 
muffled with emotion and wet with 
tears, ‘‘ Honorable Miss Rock has been 
lying to her mother. She has been starv- 
ing herself that her mother might have 
enough to eat—so poor, too. ... Oh, 
we are such brutes—I am.” She bit 
her under lip, and buried her face in her 
sleeve. 

Then the full meaning of the heroic 
struggle of the lean, half-starving Miss 
Rock dawned upon me. 


That night, perhaps a little after mid- 
night, something woke me. I was dazed 
a while. Gradually, I saw that my 
roommate was sitting at her low desk. 
She was tearing something. It was her 
essay. She was weeping also. She was 
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so completely absorbed in what she was 
doing that she did not notice me. Cat 
fashion, I stole out of my bed. When I 
laid my hand lightly upon her shoulder 
she sprang up as if she were shot. 

“Oh, it’s you!” 

“ And what—what have you done?" 

“Nothing! I am going to rewrite 
it,” said she simply. 


Ill 


That year, all through the summer 
vacation, Miss Wisteria worked on her 
essay. When summer ripened with the 
ruddy sea, and fell in purple showers 
from the cherry boughs, we _ girls 
flocked back to Aoyama for a new 
term. And when the hillsides of his- 
toric Asuka began to don a brocade 
fresh from the loom of autumn, amber 
and golden as the setting sun, we knew 
that the great day of the contest was 
nigh at hand. 

And it came at last! 

The auditorium of the newly finished 
main hall was one mad riot of colors 
that night. The room was full of the 
hothouse flowers, but I think that the 
cheeks of the young girls out-blossomed 
them. Their black tresses shone under 
the electric lights, like wet ravens 
sprinkled with stars. The long sleeves 
of their silken kimonos were exaggerat- 
ing butterfly wings, and the hair clothes 
and pins in their coiffures were trans- 
lating the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments in color and lines. The great hall 
was literally choked with people; in- 
deed, many were turned away. 

One by one, in their order, three girls 
mounted the platform; read their es- 
says; received their share of applause, 
of flowers, of whispered compliments. 

Then the president of the  inter- 
collegiate literary association rose; 
stepped to a pulpit-like stand at the 
front of the platform: 

“Watanabe Fuji-ko, of the Aoyama 
Seminary for Young Ladies, will now 
favor us with her paper. Subject: ‘A 
Confession.’ ” 

Silence fell. My ears were filled with 
a thousand thunders, all the same. 

Miss Wisteria mounted the steps. 
She was dressed all in white—in shiro- 
moku, as we call the robe in which a 
bride leaves her parental home; only, 
her sleeves were long. White is the 
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color of death with us. With the bride, 
it is the sign that she is henceforth dead 
to the home of her childhood, as she is 
about to be born again in the home of 
the groom. With Miss Wisteria what 
did it mean—the death of her old self? 

Now she was on the platform—the 
one solitary white lotus bloom ir the sea 
of May-day colors. She was pale. 
Everybody could see that she was 
struggling under a terrific emotional 
storm raging within her heaving bosom. 
She tried to steady the sheets of paper 
with both of her hands, but she could 
not. She began to read. The clear, 
silver voice of hers broke now and then. 

The entire hall listened to her in per- 
fect silence for about five minutes. Af- 
ter that, I cannot, and I am sure that 
anyone present that night cannot, tell 
you what really happened. Imagine, if 
you can, the audience of about two 
thousand girls, more or less emotional, 
passing, without warning and suddenly, 
from the regulation schoolgirl compo- 
sitions into a straightforward story of 
a terribly vivid, moving, heart-gripping 
drama of real life! It was a simple 
tale, simply told, therefore iresistible. 
Naturally, it went straight to the hearts 
of all of us. 

It was her own confession. 

Over the deathly silence of the room, 
her voice traveled like a wounded thing, 
crawling slowly and steadily; now and 
then fainting through exhaustion or 
breaking into sobs and groans. Through 
it all, however, the story stood clear cut 
in all its pathos and strength. 

At first I did fight my tears desper- 
ately; soon, I was made to see the folly 
of my struggle. Later, I had all I could 
do, with my handkerchief pressed tight 
against my lips, to keep my wailings 
from disgracing myself. And I heard, 
as in a trance, something like the fol- 
lowing, which I cannot forget even to 
this day: 

“The night for the selection of our 
representative came. I knew that my 
rival could outwrite me; I knew, also, 
that almost all the girls in the two lit- 
erary societies of our school knew it. 
With all that, I did not wish to be de- 
feated; I could not bear the very 
thought of the shame of it. I was 
stupid. I became afraid as the hour of 
the election drew near. I had to do 
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something, and that quickly. I rose 
from my evening meal, which I could 
not taste. Outside, the shades of even- 
ing were already falling. I went to the 
janitress; I bribed her. I got the key 
from her and went into the recitation 
room, where, that night, the girls were 
to hold the meeting. The daylight was 
fading fast on the windowpanes. | stood 
at the blackboard and drew—and drew 
as fast as I could, with all my might. 

“Tt was a libelous caricature of my 
rival, O-Yuwa-san, that I drew. And I 
sketched her in the costume of a tea- 
house waitress ...and...and... 
over the picture I wrote .. .” 

Her voice broke. 

That was too much for me. 

All the suppressed, all the pent-up 
storm of my heart broke through the 
tightly pressed lips of mine like an ex- 
plosion. I wept, and I wept aloud. I 
forgot myself completely. I was not 
alone in this. 

Soon, Miss Wisteria recovered her- 
self and read on. Again the silence; 
but soon the breaking of the voice; 
again the choking and outbursts of grief. 
A little later, I heard her say: 

“T tried to make my peace with the 
gods and the Buddhas and with my own 
heart in secret; that is to say, without 
saying anything to any mortal. I went 
in the hour of the ox, many, many 
nights, to the sacred cascade of Meguro 
shrine and stood out, many a midnight 
hour, under the waterfall. I fasted; I 
did many other things. Nothing lifted 
the burden from off my heart. My pen- 
ance, somehow, did not seem to me se- 
vere enough for the offence. I would 
not have read this confession before 
you, if a lighter punishment sufficed. I 
beg you, therefore, to pity and forgive 
me for trying your patience so long.” 

She was done. She tottered down 
the steps as if drunk—drunk with tears. 

That night the judges did not take 
long to report. His Majesty’s Minister 
of State for Education was asked to 
award the medal. 

He rose, a jewel case in hand. 

Miss Wisteria’s name was pronounced 
as that of the winner. And on the plat- 
form they stood face to face. The Min- 
ister delivered a short speech of con- 
gratulation. 

Then he opened the case; took out the 
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gold medal pendant on a blue ribbon. 
Stepping to Miss Wisteria, he tried to 
put it around her with his own hands. 
But Wisteria stepped back, with a bow, 
and received the medal in her hands. 

The Minister seemed surprised. 

Wisteria descended from the platform. 
Her steps were not trembling now. 

She walked past her own seat. In 
amazement the people almost rose to 
their feet. She walked on. 


And I saw her stop right in front of 
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the seat at the extreme left of the fourth 
row of benches. 

Honorable Miss Rock was seated in it. 

Without a word, Wisteria put the blue 
ribbon around the neck of Miss Rock. 

Honorable Miss Rock sat speechless, 
her lips parted, her tear-red eves wide 
open—paralyzed with amazement. 

Wisteria sunk slowly upon the floor, 
I, who sat three seats from Honorable 
Miss Rock, heard the fainting voice of 
Wisteria say: 

* Fo-forgive me!” 


Photograph by Nellie Coutant 


Halloween 
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Decorations by John Cecil Clay 


Tf I could paint you the autumn color, the melting glow upon all things laid, 

The violet haze of Indian summer, before its splendor begins to fade, 

When scarlet has reached its breathless moment, and gold the hush of its glory 
now, 

That were a mightier craft than Titian’s, the heart to lift and the head to bow. 


I should be lord of a world of rapture, master of magic and gladness, too, 
The touch of wonder transcending science, the solace escaping from line and hue; 
I would reveal through tint and texture the very soul of this earth of ours, 

Forever yearning through boundless beauty to exalt the spirit with all her 
powers. 


See where it lies by the lake this morning, our autumn hillside of hardwood trees, 
A masterpiece of the mighty painter who works in the primal mysteries. 

A living tapestry, rich and glowing with blended marvels, vermilion and dun, 
Hung out for the pageant of time that passes along an avenue of the sun! 


The crown of the ash is tinged with purple, the hickory leaves are [Etruscan gold, 
And the tulip tree lifts yellow banners against the blue for a signal bold; 

The oaks in crimson cohorts stand, a myriad sumach torches mass 

In festal pomp and victorious pride when the vision of spring is brought to 
pass. 


Down from the line of the shore’s deep shadows another and softer picture lies, 
As if the soul of the lake in slumber should harbor a dream of paradise— 

Passive and blurred and unsubstantial, lulling the sense and luring the mind 
With the spell of an empty fairy world, where sinew and sap are left behind 


So men dream of a far-off heaven of power and knowledge and endless joy, 
Asleep to the moment’s fine elation, dull to the day’s divine employ, 
Musing over a phantom image born of fantastic hope and fear, 

Of the very happiness life engenders and earth provides—our privilege here, 
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Dare we dispel a single transport, neglect the worth that is here and now, 

Yet dream of enjoying its shadowy semblance in the by-and-by somewhere, 
somehow ? 

I heard the wind on the hillside whisper, “ They ill prepare for a journey hence 

Who waste the senses and starve the spirit in a world all made for spirit and 
sense. 


“Ts the full stream fed from a stifled source, or the ripe fruit filled from a 
blighted flower? 

Are not the brook and the blossom greatened through many a busy beatified 
hour? 

Not in the shadow, but in the substance, plastic and potent at our command, 


Are all the wisdom and gladness of heart; this is the kingdom of heaven at 
hand.” 


So I will pass through the lovely world, and partake of beauty to feed my soui. 

With earth my domain and growth my portion, how should I sue for a further 
dole? 

In the lift I feel of immortal rapture, in the flying glimpse I gain of truth, 


Released is the passion that sought perfection, assuaged the ardor of dreamful 
youth, 


The patience of time shall teach me courage, the strength of the sun shall lend 
me poise. 

I would give thanks through the autumn glory for the teaching of earth and all 
her joys. 

Her fine fruition shall well suffice me; the air shall stir in my veins like wine; 

While the moment waits and the wonder deepens, my life shall merge with the 
life divine. 


New Canaan, Ct. 
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F THE men and women in England 
who give the largesse of their art 
to the fascination of the little ones, 

the most marked feature is their love of 
children. Whether it be a_ soldierly, 
virile personality like that of John Has- 
sall, a poetic and dreamy personality like 
that of Arthur Rackham, a wiry, hard- 
riding sportsman like Cecil Aldin, a man 
of large interests in the serious branches 
of all that appertains to the arts and 
crafts like Walter Crane, or the sensitive 


The Captain 

was a Duck, 
With a jacket 
on his back. 


By permission of John Lane, London 
Captain Duck in The Fairy Ship, as portrayed by Walter Crane 


and delicate womanhood, indeed little 
more than girlhood, of Miss Florence 
Harrison, all glory in romping with the 
children; none poses as superior to the 
youngsters; all enjoy and take pride in 
the homage of childhood. None of them 
affects to stoop to the pretty business; 
all, with one accord, boast that it is the 
children who give them scope for the 
ranging of the imagination. 

It is perhaps for this reason that the 
art of those of British blood excels, and 
has for ages excelled, in the 
realm of childhood. And it is 
interesting to see how inevitably 
the American sons and daugh- 
ters of the British race are, in 
their turn, winning triumph 
after triumph in the same do- 
main. In the studios of every 
one of these English artists vou 
shall find the admired work of 
Elizabeth Shippen Green, Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, Sarah Stilwell 
and Howard Pyle—everywhere 
in England, wheresoever art 
rules, the names of these Ameri- 
can cousins are household words. 

Needless to say that the artists 
have followed close on the heels 
of the writers in F-ngland. Ran- 
dolph Caldecott remains the su- 
preme, the sweetest-natured, the 
most fascinating and the most 
exquisite artist of them all; and 
it is good to know that one of 
England’s greatest sculptors, 
Gilbert, wrought his monument; 
and that it stands within St 
Paul’s Cathedral in this London 
of ours. What place the immor- 
tal Nursery Rhymes pictured by 
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Randolph Caldecott’s genius 
hold in the American home I 
know not; but every nursery, 
every child’s bookshelf, that 
does not possess them is poor 
indeed. The fancy of their 
imagery, and the beauty of 
their treatment are little 
likely ever to be surpassed. 

Today, England can boast 
of several artists who give, as 
Caldecott gave, their full powers to the 
entertainment of the little ones. 

To know Arthur Rackham is to under- 
stand why a child would unerringly go 
to him and slip the little hand of confi- 
dence into his. A gentle spirit, he has 
just that delightful, fantastic, quaint 
imagination and sympathetic insight that 
make of his artistry the strange balance 


By senate of Doubleday, Page & 
Arthur Rackham’s Alice’ in Alice in Wonderland 


Arthur Rackham 


between acceptable grotesque- 
ness and dainty fancy which 
are the heritage of the child. 
He will give you hobgoblins 
and giants and witches; he 
will reach almost to tragic 
hights with them; but he 
shrinks back ever from the 
horrible or the brutal. You 
shall never find in his work 
that fearfulness which, dread- 
ing to meet the searching inquisi- 
tiveness of the child, withdraws into mere 
empty prettinesses and vapid conceits. 
He takes the child by the hand and walks 
right into Aladdin’s robber cave, boldly 
and without question—he pulls the tails 
of dragons, and peeps at witches through 
the little windows of the grimmest cot- 
tages. And the child always runs to him, 
sure of splendid adventures. 

To Alice in Wonderland he came with 
serious disadvantages, for Tenniel had 
done the magic thing once and for all, 
consummately and completely; yet, even 
here, with what skill Rackham just 
frankly employs Tenniel’s concepts to 
enlarge his kingdom! It is in the 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, however, that you 
must look for Rackham at his full range, 
whether in black and white or in color. 
It was in Grimm’s Fairy Tales, odd to 
say, that he made his first real venture 
in illustrating for children; and, though 
the venture brought him neither fame 
nor fortune, it sowed the seeds for the 
blossoming of the later and more sump- 
tuous volume that now represents his 
fantastic genius. 

Arthur Rackham was one of a large 
family; and, though he showed, from 
early boyhood, a taste for art, he was 
destined, as a younger son, for business, 
rather than for the university career 
mapped out for his elder brothers. Like 
Aubrey Beardsley, he stepped into the 
garden of art out of an insurance office, 
the latter of his ten years in that office 
having been given up, as regards his 
evenings after business hours, to training 
himself at the art school at Lambeth. 
He was early doing drawings for the il- 
lustrated press, and by twenty-five took 
a studio and made the great venture. 
He steadily came forward as an illus- 
trator, and was early elected to the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Color. 
But it was daze to Mr Ernest Brown, a 
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rare friend to modern art, 
that he made his first palpable 
hit with a commission to illus- 
trate Rip Van Winkle. Here 
he employed, as ground to his 
brown inked line, that warm 
umber wash which he en- 
hances by means of delicate, 
glowing colors, 

The Rip Van Winkle made 
him; he has never since looked 
back. Year after year Rackham’s show 
of originals for a new book is an event. 
Peter Pan followed; then The Ingoldsby 
Legends, with Alice in Wonderland and 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales close at heel, each 
one a new delight, each rendering a new 
vision, each adding a fresh joy. He has 
dared into the land of Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream and conquered ; 
and last year he ventured to walk with 
Undine, winning all hearts, and enlarg- 
ing his dominion. 


By permission of John Lane, London 


Walter Crane 


He is one of those who say 
that to win a child no man 
should dare the insolence to 
stoop or talk down or patron- 
ize; apart from the insolence, 
it is a vulgarity. So he soars 
up with them, and laughs 
with them, and _ ranges 
through the realms of fancy, 
debonnair, gentle una- 
fraid, the exultant youngsters 
his thorough-going comrades and admir- 
ers; he carries them through the world 
of romance and of the weird and the 
charming. His headpiece to The Goiden 
Bird is a gem in decorative line; his 
color pieces are gems of color and of 
landscape as well as of fancy. With 
him for mischief maker, the youngsters 
have all the thrill of stealing out of 
bounds, without any of the danger; the 
excitement of doing something “ desper- 
ate but safe.” 

The other two artists 
in England who have 
the widest popularity 
among the youngsters 
as humorists are John 
Hassall and Cecil Aldin. 
Both men bring to the 
jolly business a_ fine 
quality of artistry. 

John Hassall’s robust, 
soldierlike body contains 
as healthy ard robust a 
spirit, and a humor and 
jollity ever bubbling, 
that make him a rare 
companion for the little 
ones. Witty, quick of 
hand, alert of eye, he 
has the evergreen young 
heart that sympathizes 
with all young things. 
Employing a simple line, 
firm strong, that 
draws with forthright 
vigor the essential char- 
acter of everything he 
desires to state, he has 
created a broad style of 
line, enhanced by large 
flat washes of telling 
color, which appeal not 
enly to the child but to 
the ordinary man in the 
street. Hassall shirks 


The home of the famous little pig who went to market, according to Walter Crane nothing > his method al- 
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lows him no tricks of mystification to 
cover bad drawing. By consequence he 
relies on an astounding decorative sense 
to create balance and rhythm for his defi- 
nite and clean-cut design. What looks 
like easy simplicity is a calculated and 
skillful use of forms, reduced to their 
uttermost limit of selection, so that no 
distracting or superfluous matter re- 
mains, This gives his humorous details 
extraordinary emphasis. 

I have said that Hassall is a soldierly 
looking fellow ; and it was for soldiering 
that he was. trained; but the red tape of 
examinations got in his way, and he 
failed to get into the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst at a time when the 
competition for commissions was very 
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severe. Thereafter he went a-farming to 
Manitoba; and it was in the wilds of 
Canada that he found his artistic bent. 
At a little picture exhibition, got up in 
the wilds, Hassall took all the three 
prizes with his three contributions; the 
following year he again took the three 
prizes, but withdrew from the first 
award in favor of the daughter of the 
local Methodist parson, whose “ fine 
study of a bluejay on a vermillion sky ” 
thus became, through Hassall’s gallantry, 
the “ picture of the year.” 

Roused to further ambition, young 
Hassall then sent some drawings of 
Christmas in Canada to the Daily 
Graphic, and, to his surprise, received a 
check for them! He accounted his for- 

tune made. It set- 


By permission of Blackie & Son, Limited 
One of Florence Harrison's delightful glimpses of fairyland 


tled his career. 
Home he came to 
England to seek 
fame. But profes- 
sional art he found 
a harder taskmaster. 
He sought the ad- 
vice of Sidney Coop- 
er, the Royal Acad- 
emician, famous 
for cattle pieces, 
only to hear that he 
was “unfitted for 
an artist’s career.” 
However, he betook 
him to Antwerp; 
fortunately came 
under the care of 
Professor Van 
Havermaet and his 
son, and was soon 
working the 
academy _ there. 
Thence, after a 
couple of years to 
Paris under Bou- 
guereau and Ferrier 
for a few months; 
back to Antwerp 
again, whence he 
sent his first two 
pictures in oils to 
the Royal Academy 
in London, and, 
thereat, in 1894, 
made his bow to 
fame. His comic 
work was soon ap- 
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pearing in the illustrated 
press; and he rapidly won 
a large public. 

sut it was the poster 
craze which really made 
him. He came to London 
just at the time that Dudley 
Hardy’s famous “ Yellow 
Girl” and the superb work 
of the Beggarstaff brothers 
were setting the fashion 
for the beautifying of Lon- 
don’s hoardings ; and to the 
poster Hassall brought 
gifts astoundingly fitted to 
raise it to a work of art. 
It was inevitable that such a sense of 
design, such simplicity of treatment, such 
a color faculty, and above all that such 
playful humor and clean mirth, combined 
with such a sense of character drawing, 
should catch the attention of the pub- 
lishers of children’s books; and in a 
happy moment Hassall was called to the 


Florence Harrison 


nursery, and soon 
romping with the young- 
sters. 

But the critic is far too 
prone to judge Hassall’s 
work only from its bois- 
terous fun and love of 
farce. Asa matter of fact, 
mere fooling could never 
have placed Hassall in his 
high position. There is a 
poetic sense, a wide-rang- 
ing imagination, ever at his 
service; and we are prone 
to overlook it amidst our 
laughter. Hassall’s roman- 
tic vein is deep, and his imagination is 
quick to clothe it in sumptuous apparel. 
And it is this wide-ranging imagination 
that catches the favor of children far 
more surely, and conquers and keeps it, 
even, than does the comic sense, for all 
its prodigious force, and bubbling spon- 
taneity. You shall find it ring as true in 


By permission of Frederick Warne & Co 


The wooing of Miss Mouse by Mr Frog, according to R. Caldecott 
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ne his landscape as in his 

& figures. In his most 

. jocose moods, there is 
ever this fit and appro- 
priate sense of the right — 
sky, the right scenery, ER > 

the right color harmony 
to emphasize the idea, — @ 
and to shed its glamour : <- 
. of poetry about the most 
fantastic subject. 

It was a happy inspi- 

ration also that drew 
Hassall and. Cecil Al- 
friezes and panels for 
the little lords of the SLES _ 
nursery. These delight- ay 
ful works are now 
widely known—indeed, 
are world-famous. From from calawell’s Boys and Girls 
the royal nurseries of 
the Queen of Spain to 


4 you may find them. Hassall’s Noah’s Morning, 


By permission of Blackie & Son, Limited 


The ambuscade, by John Hassall 


Mr Mouse has a cold, and his troubles are pictured by Angusine MacGregor 


the nurseries of the uttermost colonies Ark frieze and Toy frieze; his panels of 


Noon and Night; and the 
Flower Dances—surely all the 
lucky youngsters know them, 
and enjoy them! 

Lucky, indeed, the child of 
today who can put his small 
hand into’ burly, kindly 
Hassall’s hand, and romp 
through the realm of the 
imagination into which he 
leads them without condescen- 
sion—just a big, jolly boy 
himself ! 

Who can draw dogs and 
animals, but, above all, 
dogs, like Cecil Aldin? The 
firm who produced the Has- 
sall friezes also produced a 
large number of nursery 
friezes and humorous pic- 
tures by Cecil Aldin. His six 
panels of Market Day in Nor- 
mandy are the delight of 
youngsters, as are Hassall’s 
Little Jack Horner, Little 
Tom Thumb and the famous 
long panel of Old King Cole. 

It was the decorating of the 
nursery for his own small 
children that led Cecil Aldin 
to play with the youngsters; 
and it is his joy and pride 
that he has won into this 
realm, for, as he says, he 
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would rather paint for children 
than for anyone. Aldin lives in 
the country to be near the hounds— 
he himself hunts a pack of harriers 
and follows an Oxfordshire pack 
of foxhounds. He is a smart, lithe, 
clean-cut, vigorous man, with the 
red hair of boundless energy, and 
a cheery manner that wins one’s 
friendship in ten seconds. No 
wonder the youngsters “jump at 
him.” Cecil Aldin is an excellent 
illustrator of books, especially such 
classics as deal with English coun- 
try pursuits and pleasures. He had 
the good fortune early to create a 
style, and to fiad favor with the 
public with his strong line and fiat 
color washes; and the amount of 
work he now does for France and 
America is very great. 

Needless to say, his line and his 
rare sense of character in animals 
soon led him to the designing of 
picture toys, the figures of cats 
and dogs, cut out 
in wood and 
painted, in which 
he forestalled Ca- 
ran d’Ache. Sev- 
eral of these have 
been published and 
are among the 
best things that 
Santa Claus has 
brought us. How 
Aldin gets through 
four or five days a 


By permission of Doubleday, Page & Co 


Alice and the frog footman, as Arthur Rackham has drawn them for 
Alice in Wonderland 


| 
Miss Mouse brings refreshments. R. Caldecott 


A barnyard episode as seen by Cecil Aldin 


week of hunting 
and produces the 
large mass of fine 
work that pours 
from his studio it 
is difficult to 
understand. He 
lives a happy life, 
with a young wife 
and two children, 
in the country, 
within easy reach 
of London, and is 
— cheery fellow 
who gets a rare 
zest out of life. 
After the vivid 
art of Hassall and 
Cecil Aldin and Rack- 
ham, it may seem a far 
cry to the severe and 
decorative work of 
Walter Crane. But it 
must be remembered 
that Walter Crane is a 
veteran whose work 
for the delight of chil- 
dren has long since 
been done. in- 
fluence has been very 
large, and his picture 
books for children are 
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By permission of Frederick Warne & Co 


Mr Frog, who would a-wooing go. as pictured by R. Caldecott 


but a small part of wide, artistic activi- 
tics in the arts and crafts. He brought a 
severe love of beauty and a sympathy 
with early Italian art into his workman- 
ship, which perhaps accounts for his 
greater favor among the “ bigger chil- 
dren” than among the little ones—the 
* real ones.” But several of his nursery 
rhymes and fairy books catch the delight 
of the real children, as well as the ad- 
miration of the grownups. The most 
widely famous are the three volumes 
that the firm of Warne of London issue 
repeatedly, year after year, and best 
known by their 
titles of The 
Baby’s Bouquet, 
the Baby’s Opera 
and Baby’s Own 
ZEsop, the last of 
which contains 
the very fine Juno 
and the Peacock’s 
Complaint. These 
little volumes and 
the 
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largely affected the 
style of children’s 
dress during the 
“zesthetic years.” 
The man _ who 
created them is now 
famous in so many 
branches of the arts 
and crafts that his 
children’s books 
seem but a_ small 
part of his wide 
achievement ; vet the 
years have not 
brought him the 
pompous solemnity 
that awes young- 
sters; his genial and 
kindly nature and 
his ready laugh, his 
keen sense of humor 
and his large and 
tolerant mind, have 
raised him above 
the scars of the 
hard fight that he 
and the noble band of men beside whom 
he strove went through in order to rid 
the world of hideousness and sordid am- 
bitions. So there is youth in Walter 
Crane today as there was when he 
wrought these volumes in his early man- 
hood. And his heart is with the young- 
sters still. It may be that he did 


not allow his humor as full play as he 
might have done throughout his nurs- 
ery books, and indeed one has. to sit 
with him to realize how blithe a heart 
is his. 

There is a group 


of artists in Eng- 


land who _ illus- 
trate stories for 
the youngsters, 


particularly for 
boys, from whom 
it is difficult to 
take one as pre- 
eminent. But of 
them all perhaps 
Gorden Browne 
and Brock are 


Nursery most in favor; 
Rhymes are for both men 
spread over the have sense of 
world, and need humor and of 
little introduc- By permission of Frederick Warne & Cc character, an d 
tion. The books 4, cst and the rat who had so much to do with the house that facile hands. 


are said to have 


Jack built. Drawn by R. Caldecott 


They catch a dra- 
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matic situation, and take the trouble to 
state the characters of the different types. 

Of the womenfolk who design ’ for 
children in England, we have none to 
compare with their American sisters. It 
has ever been a strange fact with us 
that in the art and literature for the little 
ones our womenfolk have signaily failed, 
excepting only Mrs Ewing, whose Jacka- 
napes is among the immortal works 
written in the English tongue. I have 
never understood this failure, thé more 
particularly as one of our greatest battle 
painters was a woman—Lady Butler 
(Elizabeth Thompson). But facts are 
stubborn things. Englishwomen seem 
to lack all sense of character in their 
art, and are shockingly deficient in 
humor therein. Now, this is extraor- 
dinary, for Englishwomen are humorous 
and appreciate humor. As a matter of 
fact, American women, the most keenly 
humorous in the world, though they have 
achieved astounding success in literature, 
have not been eminent in humorous art. 
Yet in serious painting America has pro- 
duced the first of all women painters in 
Cecilia Beaux. This failure of women 
artists in the nursery of England is al- 
most inconceivable. 

We have, however, what we may cail 
a group of younger artists who are com- 
ing to the front in designing charming 
pictures for children in which the fairy 
and imaginative element are the most 
pronounced characteristics. Of these, 
one of the most promising is Florence 
Harrison, who is poetess as well as 
artist; and who is gifted with the roman- 
tic vision, marked decorative sense and a 
glowing color faculty. It has been said 
that Englishwomen always paint for 
children as if they were designing glass 
windows for a church; and even Miss 
Harrison is not wholly innocent of the 
charge. Women shake off “ artiness ” 
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and the influence of the schools with 
greater difficulty than men. But Miss 
Harrison is young, and already sounds 
a personal note. Her feeling for char- 
acter and her pictorial sense of humor 
may develop; but romance is in her 
blood and humor in her verse. Her 
decorative faculty has already proved 
itself, and she has the flare that makes 
for a picture. One wishes that she could 
let herself go, and have a frantic romp 
with the little boys for awhile, and leave 
the girls to take care of themselves; for 
children only “ pretend” with the de- 
mure folk—to win into their hearts one 
must just leap straight into their midst 
and forget to be tidy. lf she would only 
invent some real bogies, some children 
who are not too well-behaved, some 
women who are not content to be merely 
sweet and pretty—in fact, if she would 
just jump over her chains and walk over 
the piano and get into a few good 
scrapes, she would leap forward to a 
place in the suffrage of the little ones of 
which she little dreams. 

I always wonder why women found 
their art on “church windows” and 
“artiness”’ rather than upen Randolph 
Caldecott. For Caldecott is lord of the 
nursery. No one ever yet approached 
him. He is supreme. We may not see 
his like again. but there are other men 
of genius whose artistry is as superb as 
their vision. And ot these William 
Nicholson is one of the first. No child’s 
bookshelves should be without Nichol- 
son’s Alphabet, his Almanack of Twelve 
Sports, his Square Book of Animals, and 
every one of these many designs make 
wondrous decorations for the walls. No 
child should be without Tenniel’s illus- 
trations to Alice in Wonderland and 
Alice Through the Looking Glass. And 
every little one should know Linley Sam- 
bourne’s pictures to The Water Labies. 
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HE sun was beating down on the 

lawn with a June fierceness, and 

even under the awning on the ve- 
randa it was stiflingly hot. In as negligee 
a costume as was permissible on a Sun- 
day afternoon, Tom lounged in a com- 
fortable chair, a cigarette between his 
lips. The peaceful chiming of distant 
church bells, mingled with the droning 
of bees in the honeysuckle, caused his 
head to nod once or twice. 

He was roused by his wife’s voice. 
With her pretty face white and drawn 
from the heat, Polly was preparing for 
the weekly Scripture lesson, as evi- 
denced by the large Bible under her 
arm and the leaflet in her hand. Behind 
her marched the two victims of her zeal, 
each bearing a hassock whicli he care- 
fully deposited at her feet and on which 
he solemnly placed himself. 

Dick, the older, was but a second edi- 
tion of his dark-eyed, thoughtful mother, 
while Billy, “the imp,” was his red- 
haired, jovial father over again. Each 
was dressed in immaculate white linen, 
while the rosy countenances above shone 
with a recent strenuous application of 
soap and water. 

“Look here, Polly,” Tom began, with 
languid indignation, you're not going 
to drag those poor innocents through 
this today! It’s too beastly hot, and 
with that headache, you're not fit for it!” 

“T would not neglect it for anything,” 
was the dignified reply, “ especially 
when Dr Goodman says they are the 
brightest in the infant school.” 

‘** Most remarkable children,” Tom ac- 
quiesced solemnly, “ but I fail to believe 
that their souls wil! be lost if you omit 
this one lesson. Still "—with heroic 
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self-sacrifice—* if you insist upon the 
operation, I will teach them myself.” 

“You!” she laughed. You don’t 
know as much about the Bible as they 
do.” 

* Don’t I!" bouncing indignantly out 
of his chair. “ I'll show you.” 

Drawing her, laughing and protesting, 
to the hammock, he forced her gently 
into it. 

“There now, Angel Wife,” he said, 
tenderly kissing the aching forehead as 
he tucked the cushions about her, 
* possess your soul in peace while I teach 
the youngsters a lesson they'll never for- 
get.” 

“Can you tell “bout those things?” 
questioned Dick dubiously. 

“Certainly, my son,” replied his 
father, with great dignity. 

Though he made no protest, the older 
follower after knowledge looked uncon- 
vinced, while the younger, producing 
an incapacitated fly from some unknown 
region, began to dissect it with interest. 

“Now. children,” Tom commenced, 
rolling up his sleeves and scanning rather 
apprehensively the leaflet in his hand, 
“this lesson is about forgiveness.” 

What's that?” inquired Dick. 

“Well, if Jack Billings hit you on the 
cheek what would you do?” 

“T’d hit him,” was the prompt reply. 

“That would be very wrong,” his 
father rejoined piously. “ This lesson 
teaches us to turn the other cheek.” 

“Why, Daddy ”"—disappointment evi- 
dent in his voice—‘I heard you tell 
Mother that O’Brien knocked Smith out, 
and that it was a fine fight!” 

“That’s different,” Tom answered 
hastily, not glancing in the direction of 
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the hammock. “ Besides, you ought to 
have been in bed. Now, Billy,” turning 
toward his younger, “ what would you 
do if someone hit you?” 

“Give him de debil,” the imp re- 
sponded serenely, putting the dismem- 
bered fly in his pocket. 

“ William!” 

“ That’s what you told the fox ter- 
rier to do when the bulldog bit him,” 
came from the inexorable Dick. 

Tom wiped his heated brow. The 
lesson was proving more difficult than 
he had expected. Only the sound of an 
hysterical giggle from the hammock 
made him pull himself together. 

“We are told,” he began again, but 
with less confidence than at first, “ that 
if a man take from thee thy coat, give 
him thy cloak, also.” 

“Why must I?” Dick interrupted. 

“‘ Because the Bible tells you to.” 

“ Then I wouldn’t have nofing to keep 
me warm,” protested the young man, to 
whom the idea of martyrdom did not 
appeal. 

“But think how nice and warm the 
other fellow would be.” 

Dick turned the matter ‘over in his 
mind. The question presented several 
difficulties. He decided to give it a final 
test. 

“Would you do it, Daddy?” he de- 
manded, regarding his father with 
serious round eyes. 

“Most certainly, my son,” was the 
virtuous reply. 

Dick heaved a reluctant sigh. ‘ Then 
will.” 

Rather alarmed, Tom decided that his 
duty had been performed; so patting his 
older son on the head, and giving the 
younger a playful punch in the ribs, he 
dismissed the class. Tilting back his 
chair with a sigh of relief, he gave him- 
self up to his cigarette and Sunday 
paper. With rather longing looks in the 
direction of their mother, who had 
dropped asleep, Dick and Billy obediently 
descended the steps. It was hard to feel 
that they were not wanted, but bowing 
to the inevitable they cast about in their 
minds for means of entertainment. 

“A piece of cake,” suggested Dick. 

“A piece of take,” agreed Billy, with 
decision. 

Hand in hand they trotted around the 
house to the kitchen. Here they hunted 


diligently for a certain tin box, but as 
Bridget had evidently foreseen this pos- 
sibility, their search was fruitless; so 
they relieved their feelings by pouring 
the contents of the oil can over Polly’s 
beautiful Angora cat, dozing peacefully 
on the doorstep. 

From there they wandered down 
through the orchard to the back gate. 
Here they could swing unheeded, the 
soothing squeak of the old hinges a balm 
to their injured feelings. 

Dick mounted the faithful steed, fol- 
lowed more laboriously by Billy, who 
almost impaled himself on the big latch, 
tearing a great rent in his little dress. 

To and fro they swung, in glorious 
freedom, laughing with delight each time 
the gate shut with a dull clang. 

“See that man coming,” observed 
Dick, pointing up the lonely road. 
P’r’aps he'll play with us.” 

“Man play gee-up-horsy,” suggested 
Billy in delighted anticipation. 

They watched him with interest as 
the tramp trudged wearily along in the 
dust, the perspiration streaming from 
his face. He was a dilapidated speci- 
men, with a soiled newspaper bundle 
and a very beery personality. 

“ How-de-do,” remarked Dick ten- 
tatively, as the man drew near. 

* How-de-do,” echoed Billy in the 
same tone. 

The tramp stopped in astonishment. 
He saw two small faces, surmounted by 
large straw hats, gazing at him over the 
white picket fence, to which. two: little 
figures clung with dirty, chubby fists. 
The round eyes were full of friendly 
interest. 

“ How-de-do,” he returned’ awk- 
wardly. 

“ Tt’s awful hot,” ventured Dick, wish- 
ing to be polite. 

“It’s blanked hot!” was the reply. 

“What's ‘ blanked’ mean ?” 

The man only grunted. 

“ Gee-up-horsy, gee-up-horsy!” broke 
in Billy. “Man be Billy’s gee-up- 
horsy !” 

The tramp stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. 

“He wants you to play horsy with 
him,” Dick explained. “ He’s only three, 
you know,” he added patronizingly. 

“Play horsy! Gosh! A .day like 
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this!” and the man drew his dirty shirt 
sleeve across his brow. 

“It’s nice and cool on the back 
porch,” the little boy suggested. 

“ Ain’t got no dogs? Then I guess 
I'll come in and sit down a bit.” 

The tramp cautiously opened the gate, 
and, looking about him as he went, fol- 
lowed the children up under the apple 
trees to the big back porch. 

On the other side of the house, their 
parents peacefully slumbered. 

“Lord! This is something like!’ the 
weary one declared, dropping into one 
of Polly’s favorite cretonne-covered 
chairs. 

Dick and Billy drew wp another. 
Placing it directly in front of the man, 
they clambered in and regarded him 
with faces full of wondering admira- 
tion. 

“What's your name?” Dick inquired 
politely. 

“ McGinness.” 

“ McGinness what?” 

“ Pat McGinness.” 

“Poor ’Ginness awful dirty!” inter- 
polated Billy, who had been carefully 
scrutinizing him. 

“Where do you live?” 
thirsting for information. 

“ Anywhere.” 

“'Where’s that?” 

“Guess you don’t know much about 
that there place, young man,” rejoined 
McGinness, with a gleam of humor. 
“ Ain’t you got anything to drink around 
here?” 

With an eager affirmative, the chil- 
dren scampered into the house and soon 
returned, each bearing in his hot little 
hands a beautiful silver cup brimming 
with rich country milk. The cups were 
the pride of their hearts. 

“Say, that’s foine !” ejaculated Mc- 
Ginness, tossing down the cool sweet 
drink, with a sigh of satisfaction. But 
he did not return the cups. 

“In our house,” Dick confided, lean- 


Dick was 


ing against the man’s ragged knee, “ we 
have lots and /Jots of things.” 
“Have you, though!” McGinness 


was perfectly willing to encourage com- 
munications of this kind. “ Now, you 


don’t happen to have no silver and 
money lyin’ round, do you, young fel- 
ler ?” 


“Oh, yes!” Dick- swelled with pride 
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at the flattering familiarity. “We have 
lots of silver spoons and forks and 
things. And I’ve got”—the child’s 
eyes sparkled—“ I’ve got a dollar and 
seven cents!” 

“My! Ain’t that grand, now!” 

“Yes! It’s in a holy pig.” 

“A holy pig!” 

“Yes, a pink pig with a hole in its 
back where you put the pennies in.” 

For a minute McGinness’s dilapidated 
countenance relaxed. 

“Gosh, you’re a queer un! Wish I 
had all that there wealth,” he added 
grimly. “ Say, kid, where do you keep it?” 

“Up in the nursery.” Then, as an 
idea occurred to him, “ Don’t you want 
to come up, Mr—Mr McGinness, and I'll 
show it to you. We've got toys, too, a 
track and a choo-choo—and—” 

“ An’ a wocking-horse,” cut in Billy. 

“ And a trolley—” 

“ An’ a moo-cow!” shouted the imp. 

“And everything,’ concluded Dick 
comprehensively. 

“Where’s yer pa and ma?” the tramp 
inquired cautiously. 

“Asleep on the front porch. Don’t 
you hear that loud noise?” cocking his 
head on one side. “ That’s Father.” 

McGinness listened. He heard “ Fa- 
ther.” 

Assured that all was safe for some 
time to come, he followed the children 
into the cool, dark hall, passed a door 
through which he caught a glimpse of a 
mahogany serving table covered with cut 
glass and silver, and up the wide stair- 
way to the nursery. 

Here all their treasures were spread 
before his eyes. First, the precious pink 
pig. 

“Be very careful,” Dick admonished 
as he handed it to the man.  “ He’s 
lame. His leg got broke once, so the 
painter mended it with putty. It’s ’most 
as good!” 

In spite of its crippled condition, the 
pink pig gave forth a delightfully afflu- 
ent sound, and as the tramp took it his 
watery, red eves glistened greedily. 

Next was displayed the “ choo-choo ” 
and the track. McGinness almost for- 
got his woes, as he knelt on the floor, in 
imminent danger of being ridden down 
by Billy and the “ wocking-horse.” He 
watched in fascinated astonishment as 
the. little toy raced round and round, 
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past its tiny switches and under its 
miniature bridges. 

“Gosh!” was all he said. 

A striking clock aroused him. ‘ Guess 
I must be going along, kids,” he sighed. 
“ Ain't you got no more pigs lyin’ 
round?” 

As the man rose, Dick, for the first 
time, saw the precious pink nose of his 
treasure sticking out of his hip pocket. 

A sudden feeling of rage and grief 
rose in the little boy’s heart, and two 
big tears welled into his eyes. How 
many hours of dandelion weeding were 
represented by its jingling contents! 

But with the tears was born in the 
child’s mind a thought—a very big 
thought—which had been sown there 
that afternoon. 

“No,” he said slowly, with a little 
quiver in his voice, “no, I only have 
one. If I had another, I'd give it to 
you, but ”’—his face cleared suddenly at 
his inspiration, “ we’ve got coats and— 
and cloaks!” 

** Well,”—McGinness scratched his 
head—*“ I can’t say I’m perishin’ for 
want of one this afternoon, but if any 
of yer pa’s was handy I might make use 
of them.” 

Ten minutes later, McGinness and the 
two children were retracing their steps 
down through the orchard to the white 
gate. A little trip into the dining room 
had proved profitable, and in the tramp’s 
pocket the pink pig clinked merrily 
against half a dozen silver spoons. 
Across his arm was thrown Tom’s new 
coat, and as the best substitute he could 
find for the cloak of Scripture fame, 
Dick had added his father’s rubber mo- 
toring coat. 

“Well, good-by, young uns,” Mc- 
Ginness said cheerfully, as the gate 
clicked behind him. 

“Good-by, Mr McGinness.” The 
two little faces were again peering over 
the white pickets. “Come again! 
Come again!” They had been taught to 
be hospitable. 

“Guess I’d better not.” The tramp 
grinned. “But I tell you what, little 
fellows—you two are all right and I 
won't forget ye.” 

As he came to a turn in the lane, he 
dropped his bundle and looked back. 
The mellow afternoon light filtering 
through the green leaves of a gnarled 


apple tree fell on the two little figures, 
each clinging with one chubby hand to 
the bars, while the other was waved in 
a cheery farewell. As McGinness 
watched them Dick threw him a kiss. 

A lump suddenly rose in the man’s 
throat. 

“Sorter wish I hadn’t taken his holy 
pig!” he muttered huskily. 

After a moment of indecision he gave 
a grim laugh, and without looking back 
picked up his bundle and trudged wear- 
ily on. 


“Where are the children, Tom?’ 
Polly inquired drowsily, rousing herself 
from a long nap. 

“Into some mischief, 1 don’t doubt!” 
was the sleepy response, as ‘Tom dropped 
his chair onto its four legs, with a 
thump. 

At this moment the two subjects of 
their remarks appeared around the 
corner of the porch. Their faces and 
clothes were dirty, and smelled of kero- 
sene, while the rent in Billy’s dress had 
attained alarming dimensions. 

“What in the world—” began Polly, 
in astonishment, but Dick interrupted 
her. 

“We did it, Daddy,” he announced 
piously, his eyes raised to his father’s. 

“T'll bet you did, my son ! What was 
it?” inquired Tom, who was enjoving 
the scene immensely. 

“We gave him thy coat and thy cloak 
also.” 

“Wh-what!” It was Tom’s turn to 
gasp. 

“The poor man was so tired and so 
thirsty, and he didn’t have any coat—” 

“Poor man no tollar. Awful dirty 
man!” broke in Billy, on whom the fact 
had made a deep impression. 

“And he didn’t have any cloak 
either,” continued Dick, “so I gave 
him—I gave him—” The child stopped 
in bewilderment, for his father was 
glaring at him, his face scarlet with 
anger and astonishment. 

“You little rascal! You little—! 
You don’t mean that you gave him my 
new coat!” 

“You told me that’s what you would 
do.” Dick’s lips quivered, but he added 
bravely, “so I gave him the cloak, too, 
and—and my pink pig—” 
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But his father was too angry to listen. 
Grasping the little boy by the shoulder 
he shook him violently. 

“T’ll teach you to give away things 
that don’t belong to you,” he burst out. 
“Come into the house this minute, and 
I'll show you—” 

“Stop, Tom!” Polly’s strong little 
hand was on his arm, and her dark eyes 
blazed. “If you touch that child, I'll 
never, never forgive you!” she added, 
her face white with indignation. 

“Tle gave my new coat to some dirty 
tramp!” Tom stormed. 

“And you have only yourself to 
thank!” she flashed back. “ You under- 
took, in a spirit of fun, to teach him one 
of the hardest lessons we have to learn, 
and set yourself up as an example for 
him to follow. Now you fly into a pas- 
sion, and would punish him for doing 
it, I think, Tom, he has proved himself 
the better man!” 

The anger died out of Tom’s eyes, and 
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. quick flush of mortification rose to his 
ace. 

“You're right, Polly,” he admitted, in 
a low, shamed tone, and there was a catch 
in his voice as he added, “I guess the 
kid had better teach me.” 

Turning to her little son who was 
sobbing now with nervous excitement, 
Polly put her arms about him and drew 
him close. With all the divine compre- 
hension of mother love she whispered: 

“ Father wasn’t really angry, darling; 
he only didn’t understand. He wants 
you to sit on his lap and tell him all 
about it.” 


The stars were twinkling through the 
nursery window as, several hours later, 
a tall man bent over a little boy’s crib, 
and with clumsy repentant fingers drew 
the covers more smoothly about the 
childish figure. As he did so, Dick 
stirred. 

“Father told me to,’ he whispered 
drowsily, “ but [ had only one pink pig.” 
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To My Chafing Dish 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Ingenious handmaid, well I love 
Your smiling, copper face, 


For you never give me notice 
You're going to leave your place. 


Some cooks there be requiring much 
Before they seek to please; 
But you ask naught but alcohol 


And common rat-trap cheese! 


The humble cracker glorified 
Arises into fame 


As background for a rabbit 


With a European name. 


Your hours are always overtime, 
But no one faints with fright 


Because you’re asked to cook for eight 


At twelve o'clock at night! 


You do your hospitable best 
For the slenderest of purses! 


Dear chafing dish, accept these most 


Appreciative verses! 
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ERE is a field open to all women 
—uinarried or single; with or with- 
out a college education; natural- 

born writers, or those possessing no skill 
at all with the pen. What is necessary 
is that they be open minded and obser- 
vant; energetically interested in every- 
thing pertaining to women; willing to 
give the field of women’s magazines a 
thorough study; persevering. And it is 
safe to say that the woman possessing 
or having acquired these characteristics 
will be able to earn money by writing 
for women’s magazines, the amount she 
makes depending upon the effort ex- 
pended, as well as her endeavor to thor- 
oughly understand the field of the wom- 
an’s magazine ; this is largely a matter of 
business acumen. few women have 
seen the opportunities that this work 


-afforded, and have taken advantage of 


them, and only a few. It is understood, 
of course, that we are considering the 
preparation of miscellaneous matter 
rather than fiction, though some of the 
women quoted in this article occasionally 
write stories. 

No more valuable information can be 
given to others interested in this line of 
work than the experiences of these 
women who have made a study and suc- 
cess of it. The difficulties they have 
met with will encourage the beginner, 
for they will be her difficulties, and she 
will know that others have overcome 
them. The rules they have followed are 
surely good rules to follow, and they 
have frankly told the secrets of their 
success. The experiences they have had 
are entertaining and instructive. 

The women who have been financially 


HOUSEHOLD 
ZINES as a MEANS 
of EARNING MONEY 


successful in their work are well known. 
Editors of women’s magazines appre- 
ciate them and welcome their manu- 
scripts. To anyone who is in touch with 
these periodicals their names are fa- 
miliar. Yet few readers realize, even 
though they have seen their names very 
often, that these women are treating 
writing seriously and as a profession. 

The first woman whose experiences 
we shall quote has made a_ specialty 
largely of housekeeping topics. The 
good salary she has been able to com- 
mand, however, is due, to some consid- 
erable extent, to the photographic branch 
she carries on in connection with her 
work. 

In her words: “ The financial end 
of my work has proved satisfactory. I 
entered the literary field without capi- 
tal, and, in addition to supporting myself 
independently, I have been able to en- 
large my business until I now maintain 
an apartment of my own, and employ 
three assistants to help in filing, stenog- 
raphy and the revision of hastily writ- 
ten work. My average income from my 
work is gratifying, but more valuable 
to me than the monetary returns has 
been the good health my work has 
brought me. As to charity, the money 
which my work has brought has enabled 
me to do much toward supporting worthy 
causes in which I have long felt a deep 
interest.” 

The literary career of this woman had 
a more auspicious beginning than was 
the case with many of those whose expe- 
riences we shall relate. Her first manu- 
script was accepted. 

“Coming from a literary family,” she 
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says, “I always had an ambition to 
write, but ill health debarred any at- 
tempt until I was a woman grown. My 
first effort was a topical poem for a 
social gathering in a country town. 
Soon after this I wrote an account of a 
venture in cake making, which was sent 
under the title, ‘Pin Money Cake,’ to a 
household periodical. This article was 
submitted in my own handwriting, as I 
had no typewriter at the time, and was 
so illegible that the editor of the maga- 
zine afterward told me it took the whole 
staff to make it out, and to decipher my 
name. However, it was accepted, to my 
great delight, and the check for a small 
amount, which I received in payment, 
marked the beginning of my literary ca- 
reer. 

‘“* Natural inclinations led me to choose 
housekeeping topics, and my writings 
have, to a great extent, been confined 
to subjects connected with the house, its 
furnishings and accessories. Antiques 
have also interested me greatly, and have 
furnished material for a goodly number 
of articles.” 

“How did she do it? What rules did 
she follow?” are the first questions that 
will occur to women who have literary 
aspirations. Here is her explanation: 

“ Perseverance, and the ability to re- 
main optimistic in the face of rejection 
are the great secrets of my success. In- 
stead of giving way to disappointment 
over an article that has been returned, I 
have made a practice of carefully re- 
reading and revising it, if necessary, in 
order to avoid a repetition of my first 
experience. 

“One of the greatest causes for a be- 
ginner’s downfall lies in failure to study 
the individual style and needs of the dif- 
ferent magazines. The value of doing 
this can scarcely be overestimated, for 
oftentimes an editor is willing to accept 
and revise a poorly written article, pro- 
vided the subject matter is along the line 
of his particular magazine.” 

This woman has considerable to do 
with photography, and in connection with 
this department she relates an amusing 
experience : 

“T had taken some photographs of 
animals in a gentleman’s extensive pri- 
vate park, and in the course of time sub- 
mitted them to the manager of a me- 
nagerie. To my astonishment I received 


a letter by return mail offering to buy 
all the wild animals I had, and request- 
ing that they be shipped at my earliest 
convenience !” 


Pin Money from Paragraphs 


In such departments of women’s 
magazines as household hints and the 
Goop HovusEKEEPING Discoveries even, 
can be found a tidy sum of pin money, 
at the sacrifice of very little time. Here 
is an opening for the woman who does 
her own housework, and is in the way 
of seeing and adopting all manner of 
time and labor-saving’ schemes, which 
might be a blessing to others. 

A writer who has made a specialty of 
such paragraphs says: “ From Discov- 
eries and other such items I have been 
fortunate enough to make over $125 in 
about two years. I am so placed that my 
father and mother-are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon my efforts, and am also in 
debt under such peculiar conditions that, 
although I have all the time I desire for 
payment, I feel in honor bound, just 
because of the consideration shown, to 
make extraordinary efforts to pay it off 
as soon as possible. 

“IT was very fortunate in being able 
to’: make extra money by writing, that 
allowed me to do this.” 

The rules followed by this writer are 
simple, and her experiences will encour- 
age those who are making their first 
acquaintance with rejection slips: 

“In writing manuscripts I try to be 
clear and concise, making the articles 
short and to the point, even if paid for - 
by the word. I make them legible, and 
in this I am fortunate in having a type- 
writer at my disposal; but even if this 
were not so, I should be very careful te 
write plainly. I try to have original 
ideas. 

“One article I had rejected ten times. 
From the eleventh publisher came a note 
saying they desired the article, and 
would be willing to accept it if I thought 
$5 sufficient payment. The moral is: 
Do not give up.” 

Another woman gives credit to her sex 
for the success she has had along this 
line of work. “ Being a woman,” ‘she 
says, “and having a various assortment 
of women friends, I am interested in 
everything that concerns us as women 

“T think that distinct, feminine in 
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terest is the ground of such success as 
I have had as a contributor to women’s 
magazines. I have never written any- 
thing for a woman’s magazine that I 
have not endeavored to brighten with 
some touch of humor, and I think that 
has helped me. I am a firm believer in 
the feminine sense of humor.” 

This woman was more fortunate than 
many in having had newspaper expe- 
rience—a very valuable training for al- 
most any kind of writing. 

A fourth contributor to household 
periodicals, whose success can be seen 
in her own statements, has accomplished 
results in a slightly different method, 
having done most of her work on order. 

“For years I have worked almost al- 
together ‘ on order,’ ” she asserts. “ That 
is, things I have done have been talked 
over with editors and bespoken, before 
pen was ever put to paper in their writ- 
ing. I do not mean that the editors 
bound themselves to take what I sent; 
but they had expressed interest in the 
subject matter and eagerness to have a 
first chance at it. Almost always, they 
found the article or story to their liking. 
Sometimes I made some changes to 
please them.” 


Rewards in Happiness 

The terms in which this woman speaks 
of literary work are enthusiastic: 

“ As to rewards, I have had a-plenty,” 
she says. “I love the work, the asso- 
ciations it affords, and everything about 
it. I’d rather do it than anything else in 
the world. Of course, I’m frequently in 
despair because I don’t do it better, but 
I’m always trying and hoping, and that’s 
a pretty good way to live. I’ve been able 
to support a lovely home, to entertain 
there, give my mother and myself de- 
lightful advantages of travel, and to 
open the doors of opportunity to a good 
many other persons. I have earned my 
way in the world and been wonderfully 
happy in doing it. In gratitude for all 
this blessedness, I try to do what I can, 
all the time, to put others in the way of 
finding equal happiness in life.” 

“I suppose there is no doubt that the 
same qualifications for success that 
would enable a woman to earn $1,000 a 
year writing for magazines, would en- 
able her to earn several times that sum 
in business and, possibly, in some of the 


professions. Certainly, the same rela- 
tive degree of success in acting and in 
operatic singing, pays immeasurably bet- 
ter. I fancy that painting and sculpture 
might pay less than writing. Perhaps 
this would be true of teaching also. 
About law and medicine, I cannot judge. 

“ But there are not many businesses in 
which a woman may be so happy as in 
writing. Certainly, one could not pos- 
sibly practice a craft where the fellow- 
ship was finer, more genial. I never 
expect to own a yacht. I doubt if I 
shall ever own even an automobile. Asa 
matter of fact, after nearly eighteen 
years of literary work, I don’t own the 
smallest fraction of the earth’s surface. 
But I’ve paid my way. And some other 
people’s! And I’ve a plutocratic, fat 
account in the Bank of Blessed Mem- 
ories, and it can’t ‘ bust.’ ” 

Lest those who contemplate writing 
for a living conclude that it is a “ get- 
rich-quick ” and without-labor scheme, 
this woman gives a brief account of the 
actual work accomplished. 

“I find from my records that the 
amount of writing I have done during 
eight months amounts to 185,000 words. 
Everything I write is rewritten from one 
to four or five times—so the mere man- 
ual labor of the record is considerable. 
Yet in two solid months out of the eight 
I did not write a stroke, but ‘ played’ 
delightfully, and all the time. This, be- 
cause when I am working I work very 
hard and play little. One hundred and 
eighty-five thousand words of salable 
matter in six months, means many, many, 
many times that amount written before 
the finished articles are done. And an 
average of 1,000 words a day, rewritten 
several times, in addition to all one 
writes in a voluminous correspondence 
is ‘some work.’ 

“It means a careful planning of time, 
for a woman who also does a great deal 
of her own sewing and practically all 
the ‘extras’ about the house whenever 
guests are entertained. It means sacri- 
fice of many pleasures to abundant sleep 
—in the four months of these six when 
I was doing the heaviest work I doubt 
if I was out of the house after dinner 
more than ten evenings all told—and a 
stern denial of anything that might in- 
terfere with work ; yes, with being ‘ hard 
at it’ by seven in the morning!” 
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Following are the interesting confes- 
sions of a woman whose services and 
name are prominent in the field of 
household periodicals : 

“Between the time when I began to 
write for publication and the day I re- 
ceived my first check there was a 
long interval and much labor. That 
interval covered a sort of apprentice- 
ship, which can be acquired in no other 
way. 

“T must have written without com- 
pensation for two or three years. The 
first thing I received a check for 
was a short poem accompanied by a 
drawing. An editor sent me $5 for it, 
and asked for more. I set to work writ- 
ing like mad. The first check, like the 
first work published, is a tremendous 
incentive. 

“One day I found a friend, to whom 
I owe much gratitude for any success I 
have won. She advised me to study 
the publications I wished to write for, 
learning their style, aims, scope. She 


listed books as well as magazines for 
me to read, and she insisted that the 
first, last and all-the-time essential was 
not only imagination, but keeping my 


ears and eyes open if I wanted to make 
acceptable copy. She went over my 
manuscript, cutting out every superfluity, 
teaching me it was better to destroy any- 
thing which was not up to the standard 
than let it hurt my reputation in the 
eyes of readers and editors. 

“The prices I received at first were 
small. 
four-verse poem. That turned me aside 
from prose for a while. My next poem 
sold for $2. A few months of heart- 
breaking experience taught me that a 
poet’s career was apt to be a checkered 
one, so I have written but little verse 
since that time. 

“Twenty years ago my income aver- 
aged from $300 to $500 a year, and that 
with constant work. Today, writing 
simply when I feel like it, or when it is 
possible to find time in a much-inter- 
rupted life, I earn from $2,500 to $3,500 
a year. 

“T do not know that many cut-and- 
dried rules go to spell sticcess in the pro- 
fession of authorship, except that one of 
doing the best work you can. Discover 
exactly what an editor wants, if he has 
given an assignment—how many words 


One day I was paid $35 for a 
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he wishes—when the copy is required; 
then live up to his requirements. 

““T keep a businesslike record of man- 
uscripts, jotting down the date of the 
outgoing and incoming of each manu- 
script—for I am not the sort of genius 
who never had a manuscript refused. 
When anything finds favor I note the 
date of its acceptance, when it was paid 
for, when published and the price it 
brought. In this way I know exactly 
what I am earning, besides I never make 
the mistake of sending a contribution 
twice to the same magazine. 

“In literary work as in any profes: 
sion, there is a steadily rising scale of 
prices so long as one does good work. 
When a writer begins to retrograde, 
her prices drop. I know a woman who 
today is thankful to accept $50 for a 
story. Ten years-ago she would have 
refused $500 for the same amount of 
work. She did not fail mentally; she 
simply grew overbearing, slipshod in her 
work, and acquired a bad case of ‘big 
head.’ An experience of this sort is an 
excellent lesson to others.” 

“The woman with an extravagant 
streak in her makeup hesitates when 
asked what she does with her earnings. 
The money goes in all sorts of ways. | 
have supported my mother for years, 
and I have been able to help. various 
people to whom, without my own money, 
I should have been able to. offer only 
sympathy. I buy my wardrobe, I spent 
one summer abroad with my daughter, 
and usually I pay for my vacation. Be- 
sides, I can afford luxuries the average 
woinan hesitates to take from a house- 
keeping allowance. These luxuries in- 
clude books, theater tickets, entertain- 
ments of various kinds, gifts for friends. 
and lots of small extravagances one 
must forego when she has only a portion 
of her husband’s income to spend.” 


A Housekeeper's Writing 


That a woman, who is married and 
has a husband, child and home to claim 
her time and attention, has met with 
literary successes, without the neglect of 
her family, will be of interest to many 
of the readers of this article. 

“ As long ago as I can remember.” she 
says, “it was my ambition to write. But 
it was such a joke in our family that 
‘Bertha was going to be an author 
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that for years I worked in secret. After 
_I was married I had little to do, and my 
husband was away all day, so, in an at- 
tempt to pass away the hours, I began 
to build up my own little world again. 

“One day my husband surprised me 
at my work, and expressed his approval 
of the story I was writing in such a 
manner that I was encouraged to read 
to him the manuscripts I had on hand. 
He made suggestions and offered criti- 
cisms in such a kindly way that he made 
me very anxious to accomplish some- 
thing really good. Soon after that, I 
read an article in gne of the leading 
women’s magazines along a line in which 
I was interested, and I wrote my version 
of the matter, submitting my manuscript 
to another high-class magazine. It was 
accepted, and I soon found that, al- 
though my ambition was to write good 
short stories, I had more success in 
placing practical articles. 

“At present I am averaging only 
about $50 per month. I have discovered 
that my nervous condition is such that 
too close application to writing makes 
me cross and impatient. So I, do all my 
own housework, from the washing and 
ironing to my dressmaking, and (fre- 
quently) the making of my own hats! 
These household interests, while they 
take time that could be put in writing 
to greater financial advantage, help me 
to preserve a mental balance that means 
more to my family than all the money 
' could earn. I am exceedingly domestic 
in my tastes and, although I turn to 
writing as a duck does to water, I feel 
that any woman can neglect her family 
for the things she would rather do, and 
I take pride in the consciousness that, 
so far, I have not neglected my first 
duties. It is my ambition to be a good 
mother first, and to give my husband 
and son a happy, cheerful home. If I 
can make a good man of this boy of 
mine and keep my husband hopeful and 
contented, I shall feel that money or 
fame are not to be compared with the 
joy of knowing that I have done my 
full duty toward those who love me 
better than all the readers of a hundred 
magazines ! 

“What I have earned has been of 
great satisfaction to me because with it 
I have been able to assist my husband 
during a period of financial reverses. 


The fact that I could do this, without 
leaving home or in any way neglecting 
our son, has meant a great deal to both 
of us. With the encouragement of the 
financial assistance I have been able to 
give him, he has at last obtained back- 
ing for a business that promises to be- 
come one of the most remunerative in 
our city, and his success belongs to both 
of us; it is only another great bond be- 
tween ts. 

“T think that one reason for my suc- 
cess in placing manuscripts is that I take 
such care in their preparation. I write 
each article the best I can, then my hus- 
band reads it over and frequently offers 
suggestions as to how it could be im- 
proved. Many times he discovers a 
superfluous word, an illogical arrange- 
ment of the subject matter, or a word 
that does not express my idea as well 
as another one would. And I profit by 
his criticisms; I would rather he would 
find these faults than the editors! 

“I judge that the beginner has every 
chance in the world, if she has some- 
thing sensible to say on topics of interest 
to women. She must learn the market 
and keep her manuscripts going the 
rounds. I have just sold one article that 
has visited twenty-four editorial offices. 
I knew it was good, and that somewhere 
there was a magazine whose editorial 
policy would coincide with its subject 
matter and method of treatment, so [ 
kept it going. My articles seldom go to 
more than three or four places, before 
I receive my check for them, however. 
But this happy state of affairs has come 
only from study and experience. 

“When I learn of a woman’s maga- 
zine of which I never before heard I 
secure one or two sample copies and 
study them carefully, to ascertain the 
class of material the editor is buying. 
In this way, I invariably find a market 
for one or more articles I have on hand, 
or that come in a short time afterward. 

“One of the interesting features of 
this work is the making of acquaintances 
among the women who are doing things. 
These are the women I long to know, 
and among whom I want to be classed. 
And some day, when I have worked 
long and hard, I hope it will be my good 
fortune to be able to write something 
of real worth and helpfulness to all who 
can read.” 
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The Hospitalized Child 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


N THE good old-fashioned days there 
was a popular notion that any woman 
physically capable of bearing a child 

was mentally competent to care for the 
helpless little creature. In those times 
young mothers took little or no pains to 
educate themselves along scientific lines 
of nursery care; indeed, there was no 
opportunity for such training. The lore 
of the nursery?—it would descend like 
fire from heaven upon the young ma- 
donna. Along with that proverbial 
“love” which the baby is advertised to 
bring with it was supposed to arrive 
nursery wisdom. 

When we compare this state of affairs 
with the present situation, contrast the 
ignorances of treatment we encountered 
with the favoring conditions surround- 
ing a latter day infant, we might ask, 
“If all these anxious and surrounding 
precautions are needful to preserve life, 
how did we survive?” 

The old supposition that maternal in- 
stinct, untutored and unlearned, might 
be depended on to preserve the race, 
cannot be altogether based in error, for 
here we are, persistently, though left 
to the mere mercy of mothers without 
training, who knew not one germ from 
another, who read no books on hygiene, 
who took us casually as to health laws, 
and who, last and worst, rocked us to 
sleep every night of our little lives! 

There was then only the good, old 
family doctor to rely on, and he treated 
old and young impartially, relying upon 
and leaning heavily against that same 
maternal instinct that was a bit over- 
worked, perhaps, in those less scientific 
days. Now, in every city of any size 
we find physicians whose sole and suf- 
ficient occupation 1» the care of children 
and the study of their needs. 

“*The Book’ in my father’s house 
meant the Bible,” states a young husband. 
“In our home it means a volume my 
wife keeps on her candle table. It may 
be an inspired writing—I don’t know. 
She draws it on us continually. It’s a 
book on the care of young children by 
the babies’ pope.” 
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It is to these experts, popes and car- 
dinals of popes, issuing their protocols 
in every city, that our young mothers 
now look for their instruction, and re- 
ceive it in detail, with nothing sp:red, 
nothing left to the imagination, no 
chances taken, no dependence what- 
ever placed upon that old staff of nur- 
sery care, maternal instinct. It may not 
be quite safe, quite sane, to say that to 
any instinct, untrained and unguided, 
may be wholly trusted the most r.:spon- 
sible tasks; but neither does it appear 
quite safe, quite sane, to belittle those 
important instincts, so delicate and per- 
ceptive, that have in the past proved 
capable of great accomplishment. 

As a case in proof we may cite the 
story of the poor afflicted child dragged 
from clinic to clinic, her case interest- 
ing because peculiarly obscure. When 
she. worked up at last through subordi- 
nates into the clinic of the greatest diag- 
nostician of them all, that aged prophet. 
as experienced in human life as he was 
in his profession, glanced fleetingly at 
the patient, listened uninterestedly to the 
intricate case history, but sat with deep 
eyes fixed on the child’s silent mother, 
a plain, hard-working woman, unintel- 
ligent of face, without apparent powers 
of observation, without vocabulary. To 
her he spoke at last briefly: 

“What do you think, Madam, is the 
matter with your child?” 

The answer was instant, spoken with 
patient humility, but with the readiness 
of one who had long held a fixed opinion 
for which no one had hitherto thought 
it worth while to call. 

“T think she has thus and so, Doctor.” 

It was not a specific disease she 
named, but certain neglected symptoms 
quoted, as, in her mind, directly respon- 
sible for the serious results. The de- 
parture indicated by her homely phrases 
was illuminating. It was the testimony 
of the closest and most accurate ob- 
server of them all, one intimate with the 
patient. If what she stated was correct, 
the case’ was absurdly clear. The con- 
sulting physician looked the child over 
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with a new interest. “It’s what she 
has,” he said briefly. ‘“ The mother 
knew.” And the next case was called. 

Here was an example of the perfect 
combination—pure science, pure instinct, 
working as one, neither arrogating to 
itself an excathedra position. 

Perhaps it was the overworking of 
that old adage, “A mother should 
know,” which has provoked in the pro- 
fession a degree of re-actionary brushing 
aside of old reliance on mother-instinct. 
It is true—too true—that ignoring the 
mother appears (in all respects, be it 
stated) what the child specialist of today 
inclines toward. Relying first on the 
report of trained nurses, or of trained 
nursery maids, the mother of an ailing 
child is more often than not kept out of 
the sick room. 


The Child's Natural Nurse 


Who began this quarrel ?—if so it may 
be called. Why is it (there must be 
some good reason) that the profession 
which has in charge the care of the nur- 
sery health relies less than ever before 
in race history on the report, the clear 
perceptions, the understanding of the 
child by the child’s mother, its natural 
nurse? To assert that the scientifically 
trained nurse has proved the more ef- 
ficient observer is not a sufficient expla- 
nation. There should be invaluable re- 
ports as to the condition and the history 
of a child-patient that only a mother can 
know. 

Undoubtedly young mothers are 
spending more time than ever before in 
educating themselves in a knowledge of 
health laws, of nursery hygiene. Why 
then is it becoming increasingly evident 
that our nurseries are not in general pre- 
sided over by mothers who best under- 
stand the heart of a child, who know 
their children, as children? 

The demand of physicians has become 
very technical, minute and exact reports 
ar* more than ever required; but this 
demand has by no means eliminated a 
required understanding of the child, with 
personal and childish identities. It is 
easy to see how a vicious circle might 
here have been set up, young mothers 
eagerly seeking to machine themselves 
into half-way trained nurses, physicians 
ceasing to use the mother’s services, be- 


cause they are only half-way nurses 
half-way mothers. 

The practical, natural art of “* mother- 
ing” is so invaluable when found it is 
but fair to the profession to believe that 
when a physician does find that half- 
lost art in the modern mother he will at 
once and only too gladly use her services 
It is but reasonable, too, that he should 
greatly prefer to use a_ thoroughly 
trained professional nurse if he has to 
choose between her and a mother whe 
is imperfectly trained in nursing, but so 
steeled in theory that she has dulled her 
mothering powers. 

“T am very anxious today ”"—this was 
the report of a physician given recently 
in response to an inquiry for his small 
patient. “I thought the child was bet- 


ter this morning, the nurse thought so,. 


but the mother says the child is worse, 
and. I don’t like it. She is the kind of 
mother who by instinct knows.” The 
kind of mother who by instinct knows 
must be one to whom mothering has 
not only come naturally but one who 
has allowed nothing to blunt her gift. 

Mothering in such a nursery may rise 
to the dignity of a power, for it means 
a practical condition in which all the 
perceptions are delicate and sharpened. 


It may be unsafe to trust infancy and, 


especially an ill child, to wholly untu- 
tored, emotional mothers, but there is 
such a possibility as overtraining and 
perverting maternal instinct through 
technicalities and curbing. The athlete 
who overtrains is. known to “show 
stale” under the supreme test; he has 
sacrificed all his natural inclinations, his 
freshness of feeling, to an over-active 
conscience. 


Overtrained Mothers 


To take an example that shadows 
forth the possibility of overtraining the 
young mother; in the old madonna 
poems, those of sentiment and mother- 
hood, there are lines upon lines describ- 
ing with beauty and feeling the response 
of the young mother to the cry of her 
child, the instinctive mother-response to 
that call, which has no language but a 
cry. 
Perhaps the greatest recent upheaval 
of nursery law is that which has been 
disciplining the young mother to hear 
her child’s crying and make no response 
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whatever. It is today no extraordinary 
sight to watch a young matron placidly 
continuing whatever it may be she is 
employed upon while her child cries 
loudly, both unchecked and untended. 
This she would tell you has been a dis- 
tinct part of her—the mother’s—train- 
ing. She, of course, is to be trusted to 
supply the needed judgment in the mat- 
ter, to know when to go to the child, 
how long to leave it uncomforted. 

It is reasonable to suppose that some 
degree of what we may call careful 
neglect is beneficial to any child. It is 
good for all children to be allowed the 
privilege of some crying, unmolested; 
but there are on the other hand some 
children who are definitely and more or 
less seriously injured by this very kind 
of indorsed neglect. A minority report 
is to be reckoned with and it should give 
us pause to find a fair percentage of 
serious and unhappy failures in the 
wake of any abrupt reversal. We might 
say that no mother could, she would 
not, be so “ staled in training” as to let 
her baby lie in wailing discomfort, unin- 
formed as to whether it did or did not 
require her attention. As a matter of 
fact, all powerful as maternal instinct 
is, nothing human is protected against 
impairment. 

Maternal instincts hold no immunity 
from becoming blunted. History has 
proved that there is no instinct which 
can be safely trusted as permanent, not 
even cupidity. It would seem impossible 
that a man could wilfully beat his own 
horse to death, starve the slave he pur- 
chased, neglect to its injury the child of 
his own body; with no argument, we 
know that all of these things can—they 
do—happen. 

Our grandmothers would not, they 
could not, have let their babies lie and 
cry, well knowing that they needed 
nothing. They were not trained to do 
this—on the contrary. Not to take up 
a crying baby! ‘They never heard of 
such a thing. Perhaps (this has to be 
said with careful reservation) it might 
be better for many of our young mothers 
had they too never heard of such a thing. 

“ How long is it safe for me to let my 
baby cry?’ A young mother asked this 
question of her old family physician, a 
scientist with all the gospels of the 
present and yet one who knew how to 


strengthen that which remained. He 
gave his advice shrewdly. The child 
was benefited by some crying. It was 
to be gone to at once, carefully observed, 
made in every regard physically com- 
fortable, then if all seemed as it should 
be, left to cry comfortably until it 
wearied of the exercise. “It is safe 
and beneficial to let a baby cry quite a 
long time, Madam,” he ended, * always 
provided that its mother continues to 
listen for it and to mind hearing its cry. 
When a child’s caretakers begin to be 
leisurely in going to a crying child, or 
not hear its cries, or not be troubled by 
its crying, that child is in danger of 
neglect.” 

An uncomfortable, wise doctrine; a 
trifle, too, like being told it is safe to 
kiss your cousins until you begin to 
enjoy it. 

There is certainly no selfishness, no 
saving of care to a mother in a rule that 
bids her to let her baby cry, yet be 
troubled while it cries. A theory that 
has been allowing the caretakers of in- 
fants—-the pressure of a shocked public 
opinion removed—to allow their charges 
to cry continuously and uncomforted, 
has unquestionably proved a trifle too 
convenient for some of the caretakers. 

We have discovered that we cannot 
depend on motherly devotion to be suf- 
ficiently scientific by instinct, and we may 
have to learn still further that neither 
can we depend upon it to be persistently 
tender, under too heavy temptations 
toward an unrebuked carelessness. 

There seem to be two undesirable re- 
sults for the child itself that may follow 
upon this particular rule of indorsed 
neglect; the first and least important 
being that a child who is allowed to lie 
and cry too long and too often, its cries 
unchecked, may form a bad habit of 
useless and causeless screaming to be- 
come a torment later to itself and others. 
More seriously, the child may make the 
discovery that its cries are unheeded, 
and in what stands for the mind of the 
child is slowly bred a distinct distrust, 
or rather an absence of confidence in his 
caretakers, to whom he should instinc- 
tively turn, as a flower to the sun. 

We are not here discussing that type 
of mother (she will appear in every 
generation as a departure from race 
standard) who has looked on her mar- 
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riage as the climax of her life and to 
whom the first child is an insult, an 
anticlimax, something she might reason- 
ably have expected, perhaps, but has 
failed to reckon into her calculations. 
No, we are considering only the normal 
young mother to whom the first baby 
has come as the best the world has to 
offer, a flower, a gift, sunrise and sun- 
set, something for which it seems im- 
possible that she shall be parted in body 
or in spirit, yet from whom, to her be- 
wilderment, she finds herself separated. 

To briefly sum up the more important 
recent laws that have obtained in our 
modern nurseries; these have undoubt- 
edly tended to more or less divide the 
child from the mother because the whole 
tenor of these regulations (most of them 
very wise) is toward an effort to re- 
produce as nearly as possible for the 
newborn baby the secluded prenatal con- 
ditions. The child, during the first 
months of its life, is supposed to be pro- 
tected from the outside world, infre- 
quently touched, not cuddled, not rocked, 
not chirped to nor amused. 

It is to be allowed to cry and it'is to 
understand that it is not to be constantly 
“comforted,” “patted;’ in a word, 
“muched,” as the old negro nurses, 
those invaluable and lost comforts of 
childhood, phrased it. On the very face 
of such rules and such training, used 
with proper moderation, is writ large 
so much of sound sense it seems cap- 
tious to quarrel. One has only to ride 
in street cars, to visit cheap places of 
amusement and there watch the ignorant 
mistreatment of small children, their 
parents dandling them, exciting them, 
wearing out their little strength, to be- 
come an ardent advocate of a valuable 
nursery reform that is spreading, slowly, 
even to the more ignorant classes. What 


‘can be better than peace for these little, 


we might almost say, half-born morsels 
of humanity? They seem wnfinished, 
these highest animals at birth, needing 
to remain years longer than the lower 
animals near to their parents. 

This new effort to obtain for them a 
wholesome repose, in which mental 
stimulation, nervous excitement limited, 
they may go on with physical growth, 
is almost like the discovery of a new 
and valuable law of life. But all these 
conditions have been obtained for the 


child only by means of a more or less 
rigorous training of the mother, a read 
justing of what has been in the past the 
ideal of relation between the mother and 
child. 


Back to Nature 


We have—have we not ?—fallen upor 
a day of trained mothers. In the old 
times it was the children who were sup 
posed to be trained; the training of the 
mother seems now regarded as the firsi 
and more important task. This training 
begins almost before the birth of the 
child and continues from the hour of its 
advent. I have in mind a mother of five 
children, still a young woman, who, at 
the birth of her sixth child maintained 
that she had discovered the bearing ot 
her children was not what she found tc > 
be the burden; what she could not en- 
dure was the training imposed upon her. 
With the birth of this sixth chiid she 
waited until the baby had safely arrived, 
then chose her hour of revolt. 

“ Bring in the child; I hear it crying,” 
she said. The nurse, a childless woman, 
but perfectly equipped as instructress to 
mothers, made the customary response. 
The baby was only crying to be taken up 
The child needed exercise, crying was 
its exercise. Last of all, “ You don't 
want a spoiled baby.” The mother of 
the baby could have said it all for her 
It might just as well not have been said 
at all. She had heard every word of it 
five weary times before; tried to believe 
that others knew better than she the 
needs of her own child. She knew now 
exactly what she wanted, thought she 
knew what her child needed, and, in any 
event, she meant to have her own way 
in the matter. ‘“ Bring me the child.’ 
It was an order, but amiable. She could . 
afford to be amiable. 

“T haven’t decided as to spoiling him, 
I mean to enjoy him; I’ve never enjoyed 
one of my babies before. I mean to 
play with him—now. Sometimes I may 
treat myself to rocking him to sleep!’ 
It was quite final. There was no horror 
left to produce. 

There’s a balance in all things, great 
good concealed in great harms, losses in 
what seems all good. It appears not im- 
possible that through denying to the 
young mother these old close contacts 
with her child, through absorbing her 
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in these technicalities of child culture, 
rather than in a study of the individual 
nature of her own particular offspring, 
the bond between these two may be 
made much less intimate. 

If it is true that a lessening of physi- 
cal contact begets a lesser spiritual un- 
derstanding, then the price is high, and 
in the end it will be the child who pays. 
Given the letter—some of us are built 
so—the spirit often follows, and it is 
indeed a sex misfortune that, for some 
strange reason, so few mothers are to- 
day able to nurse their children. That 
natural and inevitable fondling held un- 
doubtedly its own education for the 
child and for the mother. 

In the early mutable years of her 
young maternity any of these questions 
that seem to affect the young mother’s 
training may become matters of very 
real moment. Watching the modern 
young mother handling her child, then 
comparing her dexterity with that of the 
old-time mother who more constantly 
“dandled” her baby, it is not to be 
denied that the matron of old-time habits 
mastered the art with a grace and air 
that the latter day matron has not. 
Practice doubtless made for that phy- 
sical and lovely “‘ mothering,” for it is 
not that the present-day mother never 
touches her child, but that she handles 
it so rarely as to be awkward in this 
contact, and so lacks that old abandon, 
that swinging, cradling grace which gave 
to us the old madonna group, that vision 
of appeal, beloved of artists. 

Art and grace must stand aside—by- 
products—for health and wisdom; but 
is it quite wholesome or wise to ignore 
so wholly the appeal of the human 
touch, to order the miniature nursery 
more or less according to laws that must 
regulate large hospitals and institutions? 
The necessities are widely different, and 
it is difficult to safely transplant laws 
that have to be operative in caring for 
the many to a nursery where the rigors 
of those laws must concentrate on the 
few. A hospitalized nursery is apt to 
mean a “ hospitalized” child, and what 
a hospitalized child means, every insti- 
tution, to its cost, well knows. 

Turning over a magazine the other 
day the page opened at the picture of a 
number of fat, wholesome looking ba- 
bies described by the legend below as 


infants from an institution upon whom 
had been tried the experiment of “ moth- 
ering ;” namely, they had been given out 
to adoptive mothers to be treated to a 
course of “natural affection,” expe- 
rience teaching the progressive directors 
of this institution that in spite of care- 
ful and most scientific care the children 
were dying for lack of “ mothering.” 


The Child's Morale Ignored 


Directly below this picture was one 
of a huge machine advertised to turn 
out sixteen machine-made pies a minute. 
There was a perhaps intentionally sug- 
gested comparison. The bodies of in- 
stitution-reared children are cared for, 
in all likelihood, more scientifically than 
can be arranged for in any home nur- 
sery, and in routine-ruled, hospitalized 
home nurseries the bodies of the chil- 
dren may also be highly favored; but in 
both these cases there still remains a 
pitiful neglect. Neither in an institu- 
tion, nor yet in a rule-ridden nursery 
is the individuality of the child consid- 
ered ; the morale of the child is perforce 
more or less ignored, for only under the 
tenderest and most personal care can 
the morale of a child be early developed 
and reinforced. In the care of all child- 
hood there is a grave necessity to con- 
sider the body. But that is not all; the 
affections, too, should be developed and 
trained, but neither is that all—the 
MORALE of the child must be remem- 
bered as perhaps the most important of 
all these, because upon a sound morale, 
as on a copestone, will depend all fu- 
ture strengths. 

It can hardly be too early recognized 
that this fundamental source of power, 
this understructure, may be by the 
child’s caretaker founded in the child, or 
reinforced. 

Not long since a young and wealthy 
man came to the office of a prominent 
physician and laid his case before him. 
He was ill; he had no wish to live, not 
if he must suffer as he was then suffer- 
ing, from what he knew not. “Is there 
nothing you can’t die and leave?” he 
was asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

“What interests you?” 

“ Nothing—my little old pipe, per- 
haps.” 

The puzzled physician looked his pa- 
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tient over again. Physically he was per- 
fect, the mind clear, even clever. “I 
shall need to see you again before I can 
prescribe,” said the physician. “ Will 
you promise to do a little thing for me? 
I want you to begin to collect pipes, not 
one to cost more than ten cents. Tell 
me this day week how many you get.” 

The patient laughed in the doctor’s 
face, but promised. 

That day week he burst into the of- 
fice, his color good, eye bright, manner 
buoyant. “I have one hundred pipes! 
Got four the first day. Didn’t know 
where to look. Yesterday, got thirty! 
Had to have my den rearranged to hold 
them—cases—I'm going to—” 

“Hold on there,” said the physician. 
“ How are you?” 

““ Never was better! There was noth- 
ing the matter with me.” 

“You had something you could have 
died of,” warned the physician. ‘“ We 
call it apprehension, and it’s the result 
of a diseased morale.” 

A “diseased morale,” “ apprehen- 
sion.” We have come then to of- 
‘ficially recognize these conditions and 
they have their own therapeutics. We 
know that the king pin of power to live 
our lives is a sound morale, that this 
means for us a healthy mentality, a 
strong nature; we know that when the 
morale is weakened, or mislaid, or has 
never been properly created in us, the re- 
sult will be an invalid—one who is in- 
valid. When through some outside stim- 
ulation or through our own will to lay 
hold on that salvation, the morale is 
built up again, we know there is a return 
of strength in all directions—body, 
heart, mind. 

So much for the adult; but have we 
recognized further the necessity of 
building up in our children a morale so 
sound, along such wholesome lines that 
in adult life curative treatments will not 
be called for? And do we through our 
present-day nursery methods, in our de- 
termined efforts to build up the perfect 
body, ignore, in degree, the construction 
of the sound morale? The trend of this 
century has been teward the deification 
of the body. In higher education physi- 
cal culture has been the accented fea- 
ture. The body which was yesterday 


discredited, today, in contradistinction, 
has been glorified 
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The most debated question in the open 
discussions of educators is, invariably, 
whether this departure has swung too 
far. We can read some reaction in the 
satiric and deservedly popular story of 
the alumnus lately writing to the presi- 
dent of his college to query in alarm at 
some athletic restrictions if the intent 
was to make “a blamed institution of 
learning of the dear old college.” 

Perhaps the first indication of per- 
sonal morale, morbid or sound, that is 
shown in a child is in his capacity for 
fears, or through an exhibited fearless- 
ness. Much later come the more defi- 
nite indications. Earlier than seems 
quite credible a child’s moral confidence 
is built up, or fails fatally to develop 
the substitute increasing apprehensions, 
and it is only in the solid comfort of a 
mild and brooding human care, a guar- 
dianship, close and intimate, that the 
child escapes all sense of self-responsi- 
bility, that peculiar menace to childhood 


The Child's Self-Confidence 


A grounded confidence in his care- 
takers, established almost before he can 
think, will train a child better than any 
other method, into self-confidence and 
the habit of personal fearlessness. The 
awakening nature, reaching out, experi- 
menting, will constantly feel fear and 
then will reach back again for support; 
which it should invariably find. In a 
word, through all his progress the child 
calls not only for a vital interest in his 
physical condition, but for a watchful 
brooding presence perceiving the un- 
spoken need, individualizing the child, 
responding adroitly. In fine, he needs 
first, last and best a mother perfectly 
trained in “ mothering.” 

It must be through the days of her 
child’s babyhood, step by step, one day 
telling another, that the heart and mind 
of the mother are schooled to meet this 
second demand upon her. What her 
child later finds in her, will be largely 
what his early infancy has developed in 
her. 

Our question is then, Does our new 
training for young mothers tend to fit 
them for the second stage of the child’s 
need? Invaluable as the knowledge of 
nursery hygiene of today has proved, it 
seems not out of the question that a 
well-drilled young woman striving to fit 
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her individual child to a book of direc- 
tions, keeping her mother instinct care- 
fully in check, is in somewhat the dan- 
gerous position of the man against whom 
we are warned “whose god is in the 
skies,” kept there, and for reference 
only. 

Whatever the training, ancient or 
modern, it would seem that it might be 
agreed upon that a grounded confidence 
in his caretakers, established as a habit 
of mind, is not only the birthright of 
every child but the one certain founda- 
tion on which we can hope to have him 
build up for himself a wholesome mo- 
rale. Without that solid understructure 
as his support we know that the most 
exceptional gifts of mind, the most bril- 
liant qualities may pervert into a mere 
evil fairy’s birth wish. 

It cannot be deried that the old-time 
baby, cuddled and comforted, intimate 
with its mother through that sweet 
“ language of the baby” suffered physi- 
cal disadvantages from overhandling. 
(Yet there were giants in those days!) 
and we can hardly fail to cordially ac- 
cept the dictum that the nearer a child's 
condition on earth, in the first months 
of its life, can be made a reproduction 
of the prenatal state, so much the better 
for physical weal; but let us still ques- 
tion whether, under this new regime, in 
these very formative years of the young 
mother’s life, she is being deprived of 
some needed training, that it is her right 
to have. Is the child, too, being robbed, 
failing to acquire a habit of intimacy 
and confidence, which he may in his 
early childhood come to need even more 
than he requires this well-bred repose 
for baby days? 

It is certain that there is now in air 
a distinct reaction against the over-iso- 
lated, germ-protected nursery in favor 
of a much more natural life for the 
young child and for its mother also; a 
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life in which young matrons will again 
confer together more simply as mothers 
have been wont to talk, less as young 
popular scientists discussing (with the 
wrong terms applied as often as the 
right) the theory half grasped, causes, 
results uncorrelated—in a word as half- 
trained lavmen must inevitably discuss 
the sciences. There is a growing de- 
mand for a life for the child in. which 
fears are less a part, with some risks 
run, some chances taken, this point ever 
held in view, that the child has a right 
to his natural life, to some tilting with 
his destiny, some strengthening wrestling 
with whatever menaces him, with fewer 
disinfectants, more rugged enjoyment. 
What more pitiful object can we find 
than the child of a nursery of today 
who, with its teeth in a luscious peach, 
pauses, anxious eyed, to ask “ will it 
hurt me?” 

Let us add to this a positive din for 
more of the old, old human touch be- 
tween the mother and the child. Let 
him wake in the night and cry out, sure 
that she will quickly come; let her well- 
known touch be the steadying influence 
he unconsciously gropes for, on which 
he instinctively leans and from which a 
strange, deep, well-established commun- 
ion, he draws a security that will wax 
with him into something of his own; a 
wholesome power within himself, a 
sound morale balancing unafraid be- 
tween his body and his mind, support- 
ing them and by them supported. 

We have come through much child 
study to understand the child’s body, its 
needs, as never before; but he is not 
wholly body, he is human, with all our 
human craving. And because this is 
so. let us be sure that 

. the touch of lips, of hands 
The human touch— 
Close, vital, warm, life’s symbols dear, 


These needs he most, 
And now—and here. 
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Huldah’s Game of Hide and Seek 


True Indian Stories--I 
By Caroline Benedict Burrell 


HIS is a story my Great Aunt 

Mehitable told us; and the baby 

who slept in the box was our very 
own little grandmother! It happened 
that in the summer of 1777 the British 
army and the Indians who were helping 
them were not far from the place in 
New York state where Huldah lived; 
but in spite of this she wanted to play 
hide and seek. 

Her father, who was a soldier, was 
at home on a-short furlough, and was 
hurrying to get in his crop of wheat. 
Her mother was at work at the large 
loom, so large that it could not be set 
up in the house, but was kept in the big, 
clean wagon barn. She was making a 
great web of homespun for clothes for 
the soldiers. The baby was asleep in 
one corner of the room in a nice little 
box, on a pillow. 

Huldah had washed the dinner dishes 
and put them away, and done her stent 
of sewing on her sampler. So she ran 
down to the barn and said to her 
mother: “May I go and get Debby, 
and go just to the edge of the woods and 
play? -You know father said it was 
safe around here just now.” 

Her mother stopped work and looked 
out of the window; the woods were 
near by, and Huldah’s father was work- 
ing right within call. So she slowly 
said: 

“Well, daughter, you may go, but 
promise me you will keep close to the 
very edge of the trees; you know an 
Indian might come along and perhaps 
steal you and carry you off to Canada; 
so be very careful!” 

Huldah promised, and ran joyfully 
down the road to Debby’s house. As 
she ran, she looked down toward the 
little blockhouse and thought of the 
number of times she had slept there 
when some alarm of Indians had come, 
and how cramped and uncomfortable 
they all were—and all for nothing. 

“I don’t believe the British ever 


heard of this tiny little place,” she said 
to herself, “ nor the Indians either !” 

Then she turned in at Debby’s gate 
and told Mrs Collins that she could go 
and play on the edge of the woods a 
little while, and wanted Debby to go, 
too, 

The little girls were delighted to be 
in the woods again, for they had been 
kept indoors for weeks because of the 
scare of redcoats. They made a beau- 
tiful playhouse in the roots of a tree, 
and then they decided on the game of 
hide and seek that Huldah wanted. 
When Debby began to count Huldah 
turned to run, but at first she could not 
think of a hiding place, because both of 
them knew every one on the edge of the 
woods. 

Suddenly she spied a great, half- 
decayed log, with hazel bushes growing 
along its back. There, down among the 
bushes, was just the spot; Debby would 
never find her there! She ran lightly, 
and lay down behind the log. Her 
brown dress was its very color, and she 
tucked it in here and there, and lay still; 
this was a grand place to hide in. 

Debby ran about, looking here and 
there, until she happened to see her 
mother at the gate, waving her white 
apron, and she ran across the field to see 
what was wanted, meaning to come right 
back to Huldah. She found Mrs Col- 
lins in a great hurry. 

“Come right in,” she called, “ Fa- 
ther’s got to go away at once, and the 
supper isn’t ready, and the baby is fuss- 
ing!” 

“But Huldah’s hiding in the woods,” 
Debby called back, half-crying. “I 
can’t let her wait for me alone.” 

“ She'll come out when she finds you 
have gone,” said her mother. “ Now 
hurry, child.” 

But Debby cried all the time she was 
getting the supper. 

Meanwhile, Huldah lay still behind 
the log. She thought it was strange 
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As soon as she could speak she began to tell her story. Page 551 


that Debby did not come, but she felt 
sure that she would hear her in just a 
minute. After what seemed a long time 
she heard soft footfalls, not like Debby’s 
loud, quick ones, but slow and cautious, 
and her heart gave a great jump. Who 
could it be? She instantly thought of 
bears or soldiers or Indians—oh, why 
had she ever wanted to come to the 
woods? 

She crouched lower still, but by rais- 
ing her head a very little and peering 
through the hazel leaves and twigs, she 
could look across the edge of the log. 
Two men were coming toward her. One 
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was a redcoat, for though he had on a 
long dark cloak, it opened a little in 
front and Huldah could catch a glimpse 
of scarlet. The other man was an In- 
dian, moving like a shadow by his side; 
they were speaking in whispers, and 
slipping from tree to tree, so they could 
not be seen from the fields just beyond 
the woods. 

They came right up to the great log 
and sat down upon it, so close that by 
putting out her hand the little girl could 
easily have touched either one of them. 
She never moved, but lay trembling si- 
lently, fearing lest the Indian with his 
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quick ears might hear her heart beat. 
Oh, how frightened she was! What if 
they did find her? Would she be 
scalped or carried off into Canada? 

Presently, she began to notice what 
the men were saying. The Indian was 
pointing out the houses of the settlement, 
and showing the position of the little 
blockhouse. He spoke brokenly, but 
Huldah could understand almost all he 
said, and the redcoat talked to him just 
as though he were English. They 
planned how they would come in the 
night and burn the houses and take the 
men and women prisoners, and then 
how they would destroy the little block- 
house, so that it could never be used 
again; and Huldah heard every word. 

She wanted to scream—to jump up 
and run and tell somebody ; but, instead, 
she lay there with her hands clenched so 
that her nails cut into the flesh, and 
pushed her face farther and farther 
down into the earth, for fear she should 
shriek in spite of herself, 

It seemed hours before she heard the 
men rise from the log and steal softly 
away, and even then she dared not move 
for fear they might turn back again. 
She crouched till she felt so cramped 
that she thought she could never run 
again. 

At last she raised her head and peered 
about. The sun was going down; no 
one was to be seen, and not a sound 
heard. Slowly, slowly, she crept out, 
moving so gently that the bushes hardly 
bent. She slipped as the men had done 
from tree to tree to the edge of the 
woods; and then, with a wild rush, she 
dashed across the field and fell down on 
the very threshold of the house, at the 
feet of her mother who was coming to 
blow the horn to call her in. 

As soon as she could speak she began 
to tell her story, and before she was 
through her father was buckling on his 
powder horn and taking down the gun. 
“Run to the blockhouse,” he called 
back, as he ran out of the door. “I'll 
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tell the neighbors and get there as quick- 
ly as I can!” 

In only a moment more Huldah was 
on her feet again, helping her mother 
gather food and blankets, and shut and 
bar the doors and windows of the house 
to keep things safe inside, if possible. 
Then they took the baby and hurried to 
the barn. 

“They shan’t have my homespun!” 
Huldah’s mother said, as she cut it from 
the loom with her great shears and has- 
tily wrapped the baby up in it, to make it 
easier to carry both together. They ran 
down the road to the blockhouse, seeing, 
as they passed other doors, the women 
gathering bundles and children, and get- 
ting ready to follow them. 

Before midnight every settler was 
safe with his family inside the stout 
oaken walls of the little fort. The chil- 
dren were asleep; the women ready, if 
necessary, to hand food and water and 
powder to the men, who stood at the 
loopholes, watching. 

Not long before morning, they saw, 
by the light of the setting moon, the 
forms of Indians and soldiers, stealing 
out of the woods, and presently these 
forms crept softly down by the block- 
house. All at once, from every loop- 
hole burst a great roar, and the guns of 
the men flashed out. There were shrieks 
of pain and sounds of hurrying confu- 
sion, and after a little all was still. The 
enemy had been entirely surprised, for 
they were sure the blockhouse was einpty. 
They had crept back to the shelter of the 
woods, carrying the wounded with them. 

It was several days before the fami- 
lies who were shut up dared venture out 
of their safe retreat and back to their 
homes; and all the rest of the summer 
Huldah stayed close to the house. She 
felt that she would never wish to go 
near the woods again. But when the 


next summer came around again the 
British were far away, and she and 
Debby could safely make houses among 
the trees and play hide and seek as often 
as they wished. 
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If the boys whom we turn over to schools and employers are in some ways 
badly lacking, it may not be the boys’ fault. It is just possible that parents are not 
doing their full duty by their children, the boys in particular. 

Growing complaint of the difficulty on the part of employers in securing 
faithful, alert boys for offices, stores and manufactories, and some rather frank 
criticisms from principals of high schools and heads of private schools, led to an 
inquiry on the part of this magazine, the fruits of which are offered herewith. 

If comparisons with bygone days tempt, it must be borne in mind that condi- 
tions have changed very much in twenty-five years, and even in ten years, and the 
difficulties which confront parents, and the boys themselves, are some of them new. 
It is in the hope of learning some of the more important of these conditions, and 
how they should be met, that questions have been asked of practical men. 

The prevailing sentiment of the employers and educators here represented indi- 
cates a decided neglect of the boy on the part of his father, and sometimes on the 
part of his mother; though there are those that find a tendency on the part of the 
mother to mollycoddle, as witness the remarks of an educator in Pittsburg. He 
echoes the familiar cry of feminization. No training at all, in the opinion of a Chi- 
cago railroad man, is better than a wrong training. This critic believes that the 
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spare time which men employed in the trades derive from the eight-hour day is 
devoted to recreation rather than the training of the children. 

If there is one paramount belief among those who regret present conditions, 
it is the need of imposing upon the boys regular home duties, which must not be 
slighted. Our easy modes of living tend to relieve the children of responsibility. 
Employers are quick to recognize the evil effect of this care-free existence. 

Following are articles from, or interviews with, employers, captains of in- 
dustry, teachers and students of social conditions. 


The Boy Problem as Seen by Men 


School-Made Boys 


“The trouble with the American 
boy—I speak from the viewpoint of a 
man of business—is that hitherto his 
doctors have disagreed,” says Mr A. L. 
Filene of Boston. “ The schoolmaster 
has formulated for him one ideal, his 
employer another. Up to a certain hour 
he has more or less completely satisfied 
a schoolmaster. From that hour he 
more or less completely dissatisfies an 
employer. Yet until very recently 
schoolmaster and employer have never 
got together to discuss the case. 

“In Boston we are changing all that. 
Business men, formerly so reverential 
toward educational theory that they re- 
garded it as quite over their heads, have 
seen a great light. They have discov- 
ered that since their province in life is 
to try out the product of the schools, 
the schoolmaster needs them as much as 
they need him; that educational theory 
must be joined to the practical expe- 
rience of men of the world if American 
youngsters are to be turned out really 
fitted for the struggle of life. This is 
the meaning of the Educational Advisory 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, a board which has a committee 
in direct touch with the public schools. 
Through such an _ intermediary the 
schoolmaster may learn how his teach- 
ing wears in the shop. 

“Suppose fifty merchants report to 
him that his brilliant little classroom 
mathematicians can’t add a column of 
cashier’s figures at any but a snail’s 
pace. (‘ Suppose,’ I sav; I am not say- 
ing it is so.) Why, then the school- 
master looks about for some way to 
make his teaching of arithmetic more 
practical. Perhaps he substitutes the 


natural problems of commerce for the 


fancy ‘examples’ of the textbook. Or 
suppose there comes an outcry from the 
Chamber of Commerce that the geog- 
raphy taught in the schools is absolutely 
useless to a boy entering business life. 
Think you the protest does not carry 
weight in educational circles? Because 
what they ask, these merchants and 
financiers, is not a narrowed, commer- 
cial education, but such an adaptation of 
the principles of educational theory to 
the practical demands of the business 
world as will make the graduates of our 
schools able to make capable use of their 
trained minds. 

“ Hitherto something has been out of 
joint. The schools have passed on to 
employers distinctly the wrong sort of 
boy. A year or so ago few employers 
could have told you more than this. 
They had not so much as asked them- 
selves what sort of boy they did want. 
Now they are studying their individual 
needs in a scientific spirit, and are pre- 
pared to lay their modest demands at 
the schoolmaster’s feet. This coalition 
between the forces of education and the 
forces of the business world is going to 
work a radical cure for many of the ge- 
neric shortcomings of the American boy. 

“ However, we of the business world 
are looking for more than that. We 
are looking for vocational education 
which shall reach far down into the 
school course and help to start a boy 
(or girl for that matter) early toward 
the work in life he is best fitted to do. 
This is the purpose of the Boston Voca- 
tional Board. Every known trade or 
employment is there being investigated 
with a view to finding out its require- 
ments, the chances it offers, the condi- 
tions of life it imposes. When the 
Board has more money it proposes to 
train a body of teachers who shall be 
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prepared to advise little prospective 
wage earners where to look for the 
widest scope for their peculiar endow- 
ments, and how, once a trade is chosen, 
to make use of all the opportunities the 
city affords for special training for such 
work. Boys with tubercular tendencies 
will be steered clear of bricklaying and 
all the other trades likely to endanger 
the weak lungs. Gifted boys will be 
encouraged to the top of their bent. 
Boys of mediocre endowment will be 
gently discouraged from trying for 
places in which they are bound to fail, 
and urged toward places where they can 
make the most of what gift they have. 

“In place of the aimless shillyshally- 
ing with the problem of occupation 
which usually characterizes the Ameri- 
can boy during the school period, will 
be put definiteness of aim and a clear 
notion what specific qualities are to con- 
stitute his stock in trade for life. Given 
such professional aid to parental wis- 
dom in the choice of careers and we 
should have less wanton waste of life, 
fewer tragic instances of the tight lad 
crushed beneath the wrong burden, the 
right burden dropping from the wrong 
back. Let the schools follow suit, not 
indeed with the teaching of trades, but 
with training differentiated to suit the 
needs of students fitting for widely dif- 
ferent walks in life, and we shall hear 
no more growling about the failings of 
the American boy.” 


Need of Home Duties 


From my observation there is serious 
danger because, through the increase of 
wealth and the artificial conditions of 
city life, many boys are not given the 
everyday tasks in connection with the 
home that develop a right sense of re- 
sponsibility. The duties set for boys of 
an earlier generation had an educative 
value in putting a youth upon his own 
resources to accomplish results with the 
tools and means at his command. Out 
of such experience came initiative, abil- 
ity to meet new situations, and a deter- 
mination to accomplish one’s purpose. 
The virtue of thrift was inculcated be- 
cause the boy came to understand what 
it meant in the shape of time and labor 
to gain money. 

The schools are through various ac- 


tivities undertaking to make up in some 
measure for the loss of such training 
and discipline, but at the best the schools 
can do but little to take the place of the 
home and of parental oversight and 
authority. 

It is highly important, if boys are to 
grow into men, vigorous in body and re- 
sourceful in mind, that this home train- 
ing should once more find a place in the 
education of our youth. 

William Orr, 


Deputy C issi of Education, State of Massachusetts. 


No Sense of Obligation 


The pointed words which follow are 
from the treasurer of a great manufac- 
turing concern known to every reader: 

“Your letter of June 29th on the sub- 
ject of the kind of boys needed in a 
business office is before us. Permit us 
to say, in the first place, that we think 
your inquiry is most timely. The sub- 
ject has not received the attention that 
its importance deserves, and if any dis- 
cussion of it through the pages of the 
magazines will set boys and their par- 
ents to right thinking with reference to 
it, we believe you will have rendered a 
good service to the boys who are look- 
ing for a place in the business world. 

“We get our boys in any way we can, 
chiefly through personal recommenda- 
tion of their friends, through personal 
application, and through newspaper ad- 
vertisements. The last method is more 
commonly resorted to, not from choice, 
but from necessity. 

“We have had hundreds of boys in 
our office, and have kept in close touch 
with them and their development, and 
as a result we have a pretty well settled 
conviction that the average boy is not 
looking for an opportunity to succeed. 
He is looking for the largest immediate 
money return, rather than for an oppor- 
tunity to get a training that will increase 
his earning power for the future. Un- 
fortunately he frequently assumes that 
attitude under parental guidance. 

“We have also noticed that the aver- 
age boy has no sense of his obligation 
to his employer. It seems that only one 
out of every hundred have had any in- 
structions or training at home as to 
what is due his employer when he en- 
ters a business office. They are lacking 
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in application, in concentration, are jeal- 
ous of their hours of work, and resent 
any necessity of remaining after hours 
as an encroachment upon their vested 
rights, so to speak. They seem to be 
controlled by one principle—to give the 
east they can, and get the most. 

“We are sure there is room for im- 
provement in many of the boys today 
who have recently entered business of- 
fices, and if they could be taught that 
in their early years, while they are re- 
ceiving their training, there is a truer 
measure of success than the money com- 
pensation, we are sure their ultimate 
success would be greater, and their lives 
made richer and happier. 

“Of course there are exceptions. We 
do not wish to create the impression that 
all the boys fall short. We have had 
some very excellent ones, who have 
measured up to their own opportunities 
and to our expectations in a most satis- 
factory way, but we regret to be com- 
pelled to state that our experience has 
not developed a very high regard for 
the great majority of boys who are 
found in business offices today.” 


Hard Knocks are Salutary 


Necessity is the mother of effort. Ex- 
perience is the great teacher. The poor 
boy or girl who is forced to struggle— 
not too hard, however—has a certain 
advantage over the children of well-to- 
do parents. Emerson uttered a great 
truth when he wrote: “Cast the bant- 
ling on the rocks.” The youth so reared 
as not to be obliged to work finds it dif- 
ficult to get work if he really desires it. 
He goes to school and college until he 
is twenty or twenty-four, only to find 
that he has then to learn how to work. 
Under such conditions, this is not as 
easy as it is four or six years earlier. 
Such boys should have at least one year 
of hard work and varied effort between 
high school and college. The job pref- 
erably should be one that will put them 
up against all sorts of people. Except 
in a few sensory pursuits, a boy or mar 
must know human nature and how to 
handle it, if he is to “ get along.” 

A fond father brought his son of 
eighteen to consult with me about the 
boy’s preparation for the ministry. The 
father did all the talking until I asked 
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him to keep still and let the boy speak 
for himself. He was a guileless lad, had 
always been at school, had failed to get 
any experience to reveal his bent, and 
his only predilection for the sacred pro- 
fession was that “ Pa wants me to be a 
preacher 

“ Young man,” I said, “ go peddle pa- 
pers in the slums and in the back coun- 
try districts. Learn how people live, 
love, hate, hope, trust and distrust, their 
joys and sorrows, ups and downs—how 
to get next; how to earn their confi- 
dence. If you learn how to sell a good 
periodical you will find this knowledge 
of practical value when you undertake 
to sell them religion, law or medicine, 
or bricks, beads or brocades. Go direct 
from school to college and theological 
seminary, and seven years hence you will 
issue forth long on theology but short 
on common sense. Get some ‘ ginger’ 
and ‘ horse sense’ in your make up 
now, by hard knocks among all sorts of 
people. This experience will be the * lib- 
eral education’ you need to supplement 
your book studies. It will so broaden 
your mind, expand your comprehension, 
quicken your sympathies, enlighten your 
soul, as to almost double the value of 
any college course that follows, and this 
whether you come out a_ preacher, 
farmer or mechanic!” 

Each’ boy is different, but all should 
get a variety of experiences sufficient to 
develop their natural bent, then train 
along the line of special capacity. How 
frequent the awful tragedy—the man 
who barely exists in some vocation only 
to find, when too late in life to change, 
that nature endowed him with talents 
that would have won recognition in an- 
other field! I do not refer to mere 
money-getting, which while important 
to a degree, is by no means the measure 
of true success. 

Evolution—the survival of the fit- 
test—is the universal law of Nature. 
Youth deprived of the chance to over- 
come obstacles, who don’t have to strug- 
gle, must be exceptional beings to make 
up in other ways for this lack in their 
own evolution. The boy who earns his 


automobile, or builds it himself is more 
likely to be a credit to himself, an 
honor to his parents and an asset to the 
state, than the lad whose doting parents 
give him a gilded machine, with perhaps a 
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too-much gilded chauffeur to go with 
it. Sugar teats make babies, not men. 
The infant suckled by a virile mother, 
whose childhood is guided by a wise 
father, who learns to do by doing as 
well as by studying books, who gets 
some knocks from Nature at eight to 
sixteen—such a youth, boy or girl, has 
a tremendous advantage over the merely 
pampered. Herbert Myrick, 
President Good Housekeeping. 


Sensible Parents a Blessing 


It is not an altogether uncommon be- 
lief among schoolmasters, a belief fre- 
quently justified by facts, that one of 
the greatest problems that beset the pro- 
fession is not that furnished by pupils 
but that which arises from the necessary 
existence of parents. 

This somewhat peculiar problem may 
be furnished in very different ways. In 
one case undue interference by parents 
disturbs the schoolmaster’s scheme. In 
another complete indifference arouses 
his ire. Again, an over-indulgent father 
or mother, more ofter: the latter, tends 
to undermine authority and weaken the 
wholesome effects of school discipline 
and the school regime. 

In a variety of ways the lack of 
friendly and trustful co-operation be- 
tween parents and pedagog works 
lasting injury to the individual boy or 
girl and in a large measure nullifies the 
beneficial results that the stimulating 
life of the school community should ef- 
fect on each of its members. 

The over-solicitous parent is no doubt 
the most troublesome with whom a 
headmaster has to deal. What the 
trained teacher recognizes as distinctly 
beneficial to the pupil is frequently ac- 
cepted by the indulgent parent as de- 
moralizing or unjust. The parent sees 
only that one child as it was carefully 
nurtured within the protecting walls of 
the home. The schoolmaster sees that 
child as it begins to test its strength and 
powers against its mates and under con- 
ditions that are made as helpful and 
stimulating as circumstances will allow 
but that are necessarily somewhat sim- 
ilar to those which must be faced in the 
freer life of the world. It is often true, 
therefore, though this is hard for par- 
ents to realize, that the schoolmaster 


is really a better judge than the parent 
can be of the underlying character 
and disposition of the individual pu- 
pil. 

John, in the active life of this busy 
world, with its numerous pitfalls and 
temptations, may prove a very different 
creature from John in the careful home, 
and it is well for John that there exists 
between the home and the world’s active 
life the opportunity afforded by the 
school for him to test the strength of 
his self-control and to sound the depths 
of his real character under conditions 
that make it comparatively easy for him 
to resist temptation and when the main 
current sets strongly for manliness and 
honor and clean living. 

But the parent that justly arouses the 
schoolmaster’s wrath and evokes his 
deepest pity for the pupil is the parent 
who doesn’t care: the father whose busi- 
ness is his life; the mother upon whom 
social demands have a greater claim 
than the welfare of her own child. The 
pathos surrounding some of these cases, 
and they are far from uncommon, is 
enough to wring the heart of a stoic. Far 
more boys and girls than we realize col- 
lapse morally because Father has been 
too busy to notice and Mother too ab- 
sorbed to: care. 

But the parent who does care and 
who is yet reasonable enough to see and 
accept the school’s position ; who is eager 
to co-operate and not too busy to be in- 
terested; who is sympathetic but firm— 
such a parent is the schoolmaster’s joy, 
and the records of all our schools will 
show that the boy or girl who is blessed 
with a good home and with sensible par- 
ents is rarely found in that group who 
cause their teachers anxious hours and 
whose record in school and beyond is 
one of discredit if not of dishonor. 

Alfred E. Stearns, 
President Phillips-Andover Academy. 


An Era of Mollycoddle 


Clifford B, Connelley, dean of the 
School of Applied Industries, in the Car- 
negie Technical Schools, Pittsburg, Pa, 
speaks in no uncertain terms as to the 
weak point in the home training of boys. 
Dean Connelley has had a lifelong expe- 
rience with boys in their youthful indus- 
trial occupations, as journeymen and 
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apprentices and in all the higher depart- 
ments of technical training. He says: 

“We are in an era of extreme molly- 
coddle. Boys and fathers alike lack re- 
sponsibility. Institutions of learning, 
business enterprises and affairs of state 
are reaping now the unsatisfactory re- 
sults of a mollycoddle system of per- 
suasion, which has gone ou unchallenged 
for years. 

“The situation is steadily growing 
worse. Bluntly speaking, this influence 
is the sway of the women of the house- 
hold, who sometimes number six to one. 
Ask any number of business men in the 
community as to the masculine idea of 
the public school system, for instance. 
Their brain-cudgeling brings forth the 
stored-up gossip which at one time or 
another has been lodged there in off- 
hand and biased expression by the 
women of the household. 

“How many fathers can speak from 
their own knowledge as to what is going 
on in the training of their sons? Inter- 
rogate any number of fathers as to the 
traits, tempers and tendencies of their 
boys and they recall the complimentary, 
satisfactory and agreeable remarks made 
by the fond and partial women folks, 
but nothing as a result of their own ob- 
servation. Grievous faults and serious 
delinquencies of boys are hidden from 
the father. The men of the house go 
forth filled with the ideas and ready to 
act on the impressions received in the 
less serious talk of the home women. 
Frequently these notions are unfair and 
unsound. The present day father pun- 
ishes only as the mother decides, and 
usually for some act of the boy that is 
an offense merely from the feminine 
point of view. 

“The women of the household dis- 
cuss the boy’s occupation and vocation 
and besiege the employers. Men and 
affairs of moment are ridiculed and set 
aside if they stand in the way of the 
feminine thinking and planning. 

“The father moves along the path of 
least resistance and shifts responsi- 
bility in the discipline and training of 
his sons. Even the few masculine sug- 
gestions are dismissed, if they are not 
in accord with the preconceived plans of 
the home managers. 

“As a remedy, let the fathers com- 
mence an intelligent, individual inquiry 


into the training of the children in school. 
There are many responsibilities thrown 
upon the schools and upon the welfare 
departments of manufacturing enter- 
prises which belong to the home, but 
which must be assumed on the outside 
in order to make up for the indifference 
and neglect of the home. 

“ Co-operation on the part of parents 
with all such agencies is not only just, 
but imperative. Fathers and mothers 
have been known to sacrifice and 
deprive themselves in every way in 
order to keep a boy in school and are 
yet absolutely indifferent or ignorant as 
to the training of the school and its in- 
fluence on the character of the lad. A 
father who remains away from a school 
meeting where such problems as truancy 
or moral welfare are discussed, or when 
the school code or any change in meth- 
ods are under consideration, is shifting 
his responsibility. It does not answer 
the purpose to take the information as 
it drifts down among the women folks. 

“ Environment in its sociological sense 
is the most powerful influence in the 
shaping of bey life. The father who 
weakly shrugs his shoulders and allows 
the feminine contingent to rule is con- 
tributing to an environment destructive 
to the lad. The mollycoddle home in- 
fluence is too much in evidence in mat- 
ters of discipline and prime moment. 
Let the silent partner take a hand when 
the school training begins, and uphold 
authority through a personal knowledge 
and appreciation of what the school 
training of today aims to be. Let him 
co-operate intelligently with all agencies 
which would fain make up for home de- 
ficiency. Give the mothers, the sisters, 
the cousins, aunts, and grandmothers 
due credit, for without their beneficent 
influence the boy would have a sorry 
time making his way. But reserve a 
place for the masculine responsibility, 
at the door of the schoolhouse, if not in 
the home nursery.” 


Little Home Training 


We have several methods of obtaining 
boys for our office, first through the 
employment agencies, second through 
passing the word around to the boys in 
the office, third through connections with 
the High School of Commerce and other 
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schools. Most of the boys whom we 
employ are employed as messengers and 
pages, and from them we are occasion- 
ally able to pick boys for higher posi- 
tions. 

There is very little evidence of home 
training in general shown by the boys 
who come to us. Some of our best boys 
have shown evidence of a good mother’s 
training, and these boys are by no means 
mollycoddles. Rarely, however, does a 
father take interest enough to become 
acquainted with us in connection with 
his boy’s work unless there is some se- 
rious dereliction. 

The writer feels that there is a lack 
of a sense of responsibility on the part 
of the boys—a responsibility which could 
be cultivated if wise fathers devoted 
more attention to the training of their 
boys, but wise fathers are few and far 
between, and the time for training is, in 
the exigencies of modern rush, rather 
limited. 

From among the scores of boys which 
we have employed in the last fifteen 
years very few indeed have shown qual- 
ities of mind and methods of work that 
have seemed to warrant their advance- 
ment in the business. No doubt the fact 
that our messenger boys usually have 
had no school training beyond grammar 
grades, has had quite a bearing on this 
failure to attain higher rank in the busi- 
ness. 

We think that your purpose in this 
work is an excellent one and one that 
shouid be encouraged. 

John Daboll, 
President's Secretary Mellin's Food Company. Boston. 


A Serious Handicap 


The consensus of opinion in this 
house, we find, is that the home training 
of boys (or the lack of it) seriously 
handicaps them in being of value in our 
business. Occasionally we find a boy 
who does his work better than mechan- 
ically, and who seems to have been 
trained to keep his mind upon the thing 
he is doing, and who feels responsible 
for what is intrusted to him. But this 
is the exceptional boy, and he is indeed 


-a jewel. Such a boy if he has sufficient 


stick-to-itiveness to carry out instruc- 
tions regardless of the obstacles in the 
way, ceases to be a boy and takes on 
larger duties very quickly. 


Home training in carefulness, in 
creating a sense of responsibility and in 
teaching boys to think about what they 
are doing, would give any boy so trained 
a quick start in this, or, | suppose, in 
any other large institution. 

W. L. Brann, 


Indolent, Insolent Town Boys 


“ What sort of boys do we like in our 
employ ?” We like solid boys—boys 
who have at least a faint idea of what 
they are living for; boys who are frank 
and honest; boys who are not afraid of 
work; boys of high ideals, who are as 
anxious for promotion as we are anx- 
ious to see them succeed; boys who will 
accept responsibility; who can and will 
“deliver the goods.” 

We certainly find in boys a lack of 
responsibility, a lack of reliability, a lack 
of stamina, a lack of any sense what- 
ever of the rights of others. In short, 
the average town boy today is a mighty 
poor proposition. He’s indolent, inso- 
lent and hopelessly care free. He will 
not accept responsibility and will not 
work unless he is strenuously supervised. 

The reason is traceable, I believe, to 
the home. The town boy has nothing 
to do and busies himself about it always. 
About all he accomplishes is to develop 
sharp practices and a disposition to 
avoid anything that resembles work or 
responsibility. He becomes an artist in 
the fineness of deceptive practices. 

When we have work for boys we hire 
men to do it because it is cheaper and 
more satisfactory. 

The only boy that we can employ _ 
any satisfaction is the country-bred boy, 
the boy who has had his chores to do, 
his responsibilities to carry from day to 
day. The country boy has health, 
strength and courage. He has more 
manhood to the square inch than the 
city-bred boy has to the square acre. 
The very nature of his surroundings 
places upon him responsibilities. He 
must face situations and pass judgment 
upon propositions, and the responsibility, 
I believe, lies with the parents. 

Write your letter of inquiry to the 
principal of the high and grammar 
schools, and you'll find that the teachers 
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in our public schools receive almost no 
assistance or backing from the home. 

If you succeed in placing the respon- 
sibility and in. securing profitable re- 
sults you will indeed have accomplished 
a great service. 

W. W. Holmes, 
Treasurer Baird-North Company, Providence, R 


The Essentials to Success 


In the need of homemade boys we 
all suffer. Their passing, however, may 
be similar to the homespun cloth re- 
placed with a less serviceable material, 
but more of it at a cheaper price. There 
are more boys and less demand for 
those who can do a great many things. 
We are certainly training higher in our 
specialization. Those who are content 
to remain in the ranks are circum- 
scribed by labor rules and can do only 
so much. 

It will be seen that the times are 
changing rapidly. 

The most detrimental policy in home 
training is one of two evils—over in- 
dulgence, most likely to occur in the 
better classes; or injudicious punish- 
ment, the latter apt to predominate in 
the lower classes. Many boys are com- 
pletely spoiled through the fond parents 
imbuing them early in life with a too 
exalted opinion of themselves and the 
positions they are entitled to by virtue 
of their heritage and unusual talents. 

Other parents take diametrically the 
opposite course by criticizing, belittling, 
scolding and even administering corpo- 
ral punishment as their temperament 
prompts, rather than judging the right 
and wrong in a calm, judicial way. The 
child soon learns that there is no sin- 
cerity in either method, and he must be 
strong in his own intellectuality if he 
pulls through and accomplishes much. 

If parents realize their shortcomings 
in this respect, and many of them do, 
manual training and military schools 
will frequently make up such deficiency 
of home training. If this is not possi- 
ble, the next best course would be to let 
the boy go unpraised and unpunished 
and trust to his finding the right. More 
boys are spoiled by wrong training than 
by no training, as is attested by the fact 
that a large percentage of successful 


men have made their own way from in- 
fancy and poverty to positions of great 
importance and responsibility. 

The best boy for almost any ordinary 
vocation is one who has early in life 
been impressed with its seriousness. If 
thrown on his own resources, even par- 
tially, he learns the value of money and 
time. Those from the middle classes 
properly trained at home furnish the 
most attractive material from which to 
make the successful man, as they are 
impressed with the value of time and 
money and the importance of not mak- 
ing mistakes. 

Fathers are not training their boys as 
formerly at home. The eight-hour day 
is not emploved other than in recreation 
by the great majority. In view of this 
and the fact that the vast majority of 
boys leave school early in life there 
would seem to be a great field for con- 
tinuation and partial time schools and 
bureaus of information for those more 
advanced, as was established on the 
Union Pacific Railroad by the writer a 
year ago. 

The essentials to success necessary to 
inculcate in a boy by parents and teach- 
ers are not numerous or difficult; hon- 
esty, neatness, punctuality and reliability, 
with a training otherwise which impels 
involuntary submission to discipline. 
This with a general ambition to succeed 
is sufficient to carry a boy as high as 
his mental capacity and physical capabil- 
ities will permit. 

He must make subservient to his own 
personal comfort the needs of the ser- 
vice he enters; go when and where he 
is sent, always cheerfully. 

He will probably need to attract at- 
tention if he rises high, by a super- 
abundance of loyalty and fidelity ; a will- 
ingness to render more service than 
paid for; to do better work than others 
and more of it. To bring himself to do 
that which is generally considered ob- 
noxious by his fellow-employees requires 
independence of character and _ self- 
denial. 

Parents can well keep these things in 
mind in training their boys, as the dif- 
ficulties they will encounter in this re- 
spect are becoming greater as our social 
conditions change. W. L. Park, 

Vice-President Illinois Central Railroad. 
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Our $3,000 for Babies 


Infants All Up in Arms Over This National Movement 


HEN Goon  HOovuseKEEPING 
MaGAzINE has an_ important 
anniversary it does something 

remarkable by way of celebration. In 
connection with the Silver Anniversary 
last month it proclaimed the good news 
of Three Thousand Dollars in endow- 
ments and rewards for babies. 

Of course their royal highnesses, the 
babies, are all up in arms over the affair. 
Parents are waking up, too, and rubbing 
their eyes, Five hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars for a girl baby! The same 
amount for a boy baby. Cheap enough, 
looking at it one way; but a big windfall 
to come “ out of the blue,” in return for 
a mere photograph and a few facts. 
This comes as near “ something for noth- 
ing” as most people get in this world. 

Best of all, the parents who enter 
heartily into the spirit of this national 
Baby Inquiry, sending their babies’ pho- 
tographs and statistics, have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are aiding a 
movement of the most vital importance 
to the welfare of the race: as Dr Saleeby, 
the great London specialist and author, 
said in our October number, “ the most 
important subject in the world.” 

Do parents know that the science of 
baby culture, development, study, has not 
reached the development, or anything 
like it, of the culture of pigs and calves? 
There is a lack of the actual, authenti- 
cated facts of the normal baby, as re- 
gards measurement and sundry points of 
development. 

Now, this great Inquiry, in which 
$1,200 in rewards is offered for reports 
of the development of babies, in addition 
to $1,000 to $2,000 for endowments, aims 
to get the records of thousands of babies, 
that the doctors and the anthropologists 
may have important data for the needed 
study of infant life and progress. 

A circular containing full particulars 
of this great Inquiry will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a stamp. 

To those who did not see the an- 
nouncement of the $3,000 offer in the 
October issue, the following main facts 
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will serve to give some idea of the pur- 
pose and scope of the Inquiry: 

Any infant born during 1910 in the 
United States, or its dependencies, or 
elsewhere provided one parent is an 
American, is eligible to these Endow- 
ment or Development awards. There 
are no entry fees nor dues; the affair is 
freely open to all. 

The two babies, girl and boy, who are 
to receive the endowments, are to be 
chosen by our readers’ votes, their por- 
traits and development to be printed 
from time to time in the magazine. Of 
course, the actual identity of the babies 
or their parents will not be revealed. 
The Inquiry will not encroach upon the 
privacy of the family of which the baby 
is a member. 

Every other baby entered, beyond 
these two, may compete for the $1,200 
Development rewards. 

A jury of experts—physicians who 
make a specialty of children in health 
and disease, and anthropologists, and 
others—will select about 100 babies from 
the photographs and data at hand, as 
candidates for the readers’ votes for the 
two “ Good Housekeeping Babies.” The 
jury is composed of Mrs Frederick 
Schoff, president of the National Moth- 
ers’ Congress; Prof Arthur E. Chamber- 
lain of Clark University, anthropologist ; 
George E. Dawson, Ph D, anthropologist ; 
Dr Walter H. Chapin; Dr H. D. David- 
son; and Dr Alexander C, Eastman. 

It is necessary, of course, that the 
photographs submitted to the jury and 
for publication be clear and printable in 
order that the babies may have a fair 
opportunity in the vote. The very best 
pictures available should be secured. 

The Good Housekeeping Baby Book, 
an attractive pamphlet bound in blue 
covers, besides giving complete directions 
or measuring the baby and taking his 
statistics, contains pages for Baby’s 
Record Chart, in which the parents can 
keep a complete history of Baby’s con- 
dition and development through several 
years. The Baby Record Book will be 
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sent on receipt of ten cents to cover 
postage and printing. 

Babies born prior to, or after, the year 
1910 may be endowed by the parents or 
friends in the same manner in which 
this magazine endows the two Good 
Housekeeping babies whom its readers 
elect. Particulars of such endowments, 
which will carry 5 per cent interest, com- 
pounded annually, will be mailed upon 
request. 

Address Baby Inquiry, Goop House- 
KEEPING MaGazIne, Springfield, Mass. 


Fill Out This Form 


On the back of each photograph en- 
tered fill out the following form, taking 
care to make the measurements as ac- 
curate as possible. It is important that 
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this form be filled out fully and that 
pains be taken to make figures distinct. 


Entry for Good Housekeeping Baby Endowment 


[All measurements were made 
this___.day of____- 191__]} 


Date of Birth 

Name of child 

Name of father 

Nationality of father 

Name of mother 

Nationality of mother 

Weight, nude, of child at birth 

Weight, nude, at dateofthisreport Length of le 

Hight in inches Girth of hea 

Girth at navel in inches Length of head 

Girth at level of nipples Width of head 

Width at level of nipples 

Depth at level of nipples Prints of thumbs 

Color of hair (classify as light blond, dark blond, 
light brown, dark brown, black, sandy) 

Color of eyes (classify as light blue, dark blue, 
light gray, dark gray, light brown, dark brown) 

Address of parents 


Sex Date of photo 


Age of father 


Age of mother 


How to Measure the Baby 


OW for clear, simple directions for 
getting at the momentous facts 
concerning his or her royal high- 

ness, the Baby. From the physicians of 
the jury who decide upon the most nor- 
mal of the infants in the great Baby 
Inquiry have been secured the necessary 
rules, which follow. The pictures show 
how the head and chest measurements 
are determined. 

To obtain the exact length of Baby’s 
head: Cut from stiff cardboard a figure 
like a carpenter’s square. Place this 
square, C A B, over 


back cf Baby’s head. (Figure 2.) Hold 
the piece of cardboard, D, horizontally 
against the widest part of the other side 
of the head. Measure in inches the exact 
distance from A, the angle of the square, 
to where it intersects the cardboard at 
B. The distance A B gives the width of 
head. 

The girth of the head may be obtained 
by simply drawing a tape measure 
around the fullest part.of the head. 

The square and piece of cardboard are 
also used to obtain the width and depth 

B of the chest. Place 


Baby’s face and the 


top of his head. (Fig- 
ure 1.) Put another 
piece of cardboard, 
B D, at the back of the 
head. Measure in 
inches the exact dis- 
tance from the angle 
of the square A to B, 


the point where the 
square intersects the 
cardboard. The dis- 


tance A B gives the 
length of the head. 


The width of the |/© 
head is obtained by 
placing the square 


C A B at the side and 


=. the arm of the square 
in front of Baby's 
chest at the level of 
thenipples. Figure (3.) 
Hold the piece of card- 
board across the back, 
as shown by the dotted 
line Db c, at right angles 
to the short arm of the 
square. Measure in 
inches the exact dis- 
tance from a, _ the 
angle of the square, to 
b, the point at the back 
ID where the cardboard 
intersects the square. 
The distance a b is the 
depth of the chest. 
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TOP °* HEAD 


FRONT 

To obtain the width of chest, hold 
the long arm of the square a b at the 
level of the nipples. (Figure 4.) The 
dotted line ¢ is the straight cardboard 
held horizontally under the left arm at 
right angles to the long arm of the 
square. The cardboard and the arm of 
the square intersect at b. The distance 
from a, the angle of the square, to b, the 
point of intersection, gives the width of 
the chest. 

The girth of the chest may be obtained 
by drawing a tape measure around the 
largest part of the chest. 

Of course the securing of measure- 
ments of Baby’s hight, length of leg and 
girth at navel needs no explanation, as 
they are simply taken with the tape 
measure, 


Know the Children Better 


By Prof Alexander F. Chamberlain 
Author of The Child: A Study in the Evolution of Man 


The hope of democracy is the chil- 
dren. They are the 
greatest of all natural 
and national resources, 
and their conservation 
is the most important 
question now before 
the American people. 
America has seen the 
warrior and the pio- 
neer, the workman and 
the captain of industry, 
the inventive genius 


Figure 4. Distance ope to b gives the width 


Figure 3. Distance from a to b gives depth of chest - 


and the man of letters, the statesman 
and the man of science, the religious dev- 
otee ani the philanthropist, magnify 
and glorify this «ew land of ours. Now 
the time is at hand for the greatest and 
the most human of ali aspects of genius 
—ainotherhood and fatherhood—to give 
dominant tone .to future Americanism. 
It has been 4aid that this is “ the century 
of the child,” but it must be the century 
of the children with their mothers and 
fathers, the century of “together” in 
the best and the highest evolutional sense. 

Any happy combination of love for 
children with the true scientific spirit 
and the desire to widen the bounds of 
knowledge for the service of man is to 
be commended. A statistical inquiry of 
the sort here projected can, if rightly 
carried out, benefit much the science of 
childhood, as well as help to secure facts 
and data that will make possible for 
American children a nearer approach 
than their forebears were able to achieve 
to the “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

American parents, of all parents in the 
world, ought to know their children bet- 
ter and to know more of them and more 
about them, so that they may be healthy 
and happy together, the ideal family in 
an ideal state. It is not asking too much 
of American fathers and mothers to 
make the necessary records and transmit 
them to competent 
hands. They will in- 
crease their own en- 
joyment, broaden the 
horizon of their being, 
and, while so doing, 
enter imperceptibly but 
irrevocably into that 
companionship — with 
childhood’ which alone 
makes real men and 
women of us all. 
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Delia and Her Flat 


By Louise Shrimpton 


OUR years ago Delia came to 
the city from her village home to 
attend an art school, that she might 

realize her dream of contributing to- 
ward the beauty of the world. That 
she already did this by simply existing 
did not occur to Delia, who is a New 
I*ngland girl with as great a zeal for 
art as her forefathers had for religion. 
Equipped by a course in decoration, she 
is now a designer, and her dream of 
creating the beautiful has materialized 
into the task of helping an exacting em- 
ployer search for novelties in his “ line” 
that will hit tomorrow's popular fancy. 
In the intervals of her gallant attempt 
to combine commercialism and 
Delia keeps house for herself in an 
apartment of her own. It is small and 
inexpensive, because her salary is small. 
Her household goods were either bought 
at uncommonly low prices, or she made 


them herself. In spite of this apparent 
handicap, good taste and well-planned 
work have accomplished results that 
money often fails to bring, and Delia’s 
flat has individuality and charm. Delia 
has had this home of her own only for 
the past year and a half. During her 
first years in the city she lodged in one 
or another of the Homes for Working 
Girls that are often the best solution of 
the living problem for a country girl 
away from home. Delia, however, has 
a love for domesticity second only to 
her love for art, and she wished heartily 
for a place where she might cook, keep 
house and entertain a few friends, She 
had, too, an ardent longing to be alone 
occasionally, a thing which she found 
impossible in her experience of various 
homes. 

In selecting a flat in one of the model 
tenements of the city Delia thought 


Delia's kitchen-living room, showing her screen covered with Java mat, her stenciled curtains, ete 
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A corner of the bedroom 


largely of her finances ; 
the rent of her apart- 
ment of two rooms and 
bath is only three dol- 
lars a week; but she 
also consulted her ideas 
of comfort and of 
beauty. Her apartment 
house, one of those built 
in recent years in the 
poorer sections of the 
city, is not occupied by 
the foreign class that 
surrounds it, but by 
American families of 
limited income, or by 
wage earners, who have 
sufficient taste to appre- 
ciate the good architec- 
ture and simple comfort 
of the building. 

After some time spent 
on the waiting list, 
Delia’s name was trans- 
ferred to a card in the 
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entrance court of 
her new home, and 
she took possession 
of her apartment. 
It is on the fifth 
floor of the building. 
Each room has a 
large window and a 
good closet. There 
is a wide outlook 
over city roofs. 
Steam heat is fur- 
nished, but the gas 
used for lighting 
and fuel costs 
twenty-five cents a 
week. There are 
laundry and drying 
rooms for the use 
of the tenants, and 
a roof garden with 
a pergola is another 
asset. 

Of the two rooms 
the kitchen is the 
larger and the one 
first entered. Delia 
therefore decided to 
use it as a living 
and dining room, as 
well as for cooking. 
The woodwork, 


Delia's drop-leaf table 
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A cozy library nook was made by covering the laundry tubs and screening the sink 


stained a light brown, left nothing to be 
desired in the way of color or finish, and 
the plaster walls were tinted in a pleasing 
tone of yellow. The floors, of hard pine, 
were neither stained nor varnished, and 
Delia’s first step towards house decora- 
tion was to stain them with burnt umber 
and a little prussian blue, mixed with 
kerosene oil and applied with a cloth. 
Floors of an attractive grayish-green 
were the result and the expense was 
trifling 

Aiter office hours for several days, 
Delia went shopping for household fur- 
niture. At a department store she 
bought a cot bed with a mattress for 
five dollars, and a three-fold screef, 
without covering or finish, for $1.50. 
In a shabby little secondhand shop she 
found a chest of drawers. It was ma- 
hogany veneer, but the finish was poor 
and the interior needed mending. It 
cost her only $3. An old mahogany 
frame mirror was bought at the same 
place for $1. She found at another 
shop a new kitchen table, without finish, 
and three kitchen chairs, also in unfin- 
ished wood, which resembled old co- 


lonial chairs in their quaint design. The 
table cost $1.50 and the chairs 50 cents 
apiece. At a cabinetmaker’s Delia pro- 
cured for 60 cents two boards, each the 
length of her table top and about half 
its width, intending to convert them into 
drop leaves later. The necessary hinges 
and braces were bought at a department 
store for a few cents. 

During her evenings and at odd times 
Delia carried out her plans with regard 
to the furniture. The kitchen already 
contained a built-in cupboard, a shelf, 
laundry tubs, a small porcelain-lined 
sink and a gas stove. The screen had 
been purchased to conceal the sink. 
Delia cut off the lower portion of one 
of its folds, so that the part left rested 
on the tub adjoining the sink, com- 
pletely hiding it. The screen frame, the 
chairs, the table and its leaves were then 
treated with some of the green stain 
that had been used on the floors. The 
screen was covered with Java mat, which 
Delia bought at a grocery store. The 
bags used for holding the coffee im- 
ported into this country are made of 
this material. It is composed of the 
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inner bark of 
cedar, is loose 
woven and_ varied 
in texture, It re- 
sembles matting, 
but is much softer. 
In color it is a 
creamy tan. The 
bags are + vards 
long and 30 inches 
wide. Delia bought 
several of them 
for four cents 
apiece. As a coy- 
ering for her 
screen they were 
pleasing and dur- 
able, harmonizing 


made for it a fitted 
cover, reaching to 
the floor on the 
front and ends, of 


bought for nine- 
teen cents a yard. 
A stenciled design 
in dark blue deco- 
rates its lower edge. 
Her sofa pillows 
are covered on one 
side with  un- 
bleached muslin, 
and on the other 
with German dish- 
cloths. These are 
squares of loosely 


in tone with the 
walls and_ furni- 
ture. 

After fastening the Java mat to the 
screen, Delia turned her attention to the 
laundry tubs, another obtrusive feature 
of the room. Covered with unbleached 
sheeting dyed a soft green, they formed 
a cozy table nook framed by cupboard 
and screen, that did not in the least sug- 
gest soap suds. It was not difficult to 
screw its new leaves to the kitchen table, 
which became by this addition a good 
reading or dining table, large enough for 
any emergency. Ordinarily the leaves 
are dropped to give more space in the 
room. The table is near the window. 
At the opposite end of the room is a 
cot bed, lent by a friend. With the con- 
sent of its owner, Delia cut down its 
ends to the level of the mattress. She 


The cot was covered with a fitted cover of denim 


woven. material 


The Brittany ware which Delis bought for ten cents « cet with bits of cotton 


husk left sticking 
in them, and are a soft pinkish-gray 
tone. Embroidery of a primitive sort 
is used to decorate the pillow covers, 
They have a buttoned opening in the 
muslin back, so that they can easily be 
removed and washed. The mahogany 
bureau was placed near the bedroom 
window, and was treated to a coat of 
furniture varnish to renovate its finish. 

Curtains for the small-paned windows 
were made of cheesecloth. Ten yards 
were needed for the curtains, which hung 
straight to the window ledges and were 
made with a scant valance. Delia de- 
signed, cut and applied to them a sten- 
ciled border in a simple flower pattern, 
using green and blue dyes. The cur- 
tains were always kept starched. 

For rugs Delia 
had recourse to a 
weaver at her 
country home, em- 
ploying her to cut 
and sew the rags and 
weave two rugs, 
They were 3 feet 
wide by 6 _ feet 
long and had solid 
centers of gray- 
green, and blue 
stripes at the ends. 
Their cost came to 
only ninety-eight 
cents for the two, 
to which express- 
age was added. 


gray-green denim. 
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The most expensive purchase for the 
culinary department of the flat was a 
copper teakettle bought at a department 
store for eighty cents. A few enameled 
pots, pans and some plates were bought 
at a ten-cent store. Delia discovered, 
however, that plates costing five cents 
at the ten-cent store could be bought 
for one cent each from the pushcarts in 
a foreign quarter of the city. A num- 
ber of plates, cups and saucers were 
therefore bought from the pushcart mer- 
chant. Though crude, they were ser- 
viceable and quaint, and Delia saw many 
interesting sights in her excursions into 
the pushcart regions, where cargoes of 
pickles, men’s collars, bread, bric-a-brac 
and dishes jostle each other. In a smali 
ch'na shop in another foreign section of 
the city Delia discovered cups, saucers 
and tea plates of Brittany ware. Painted 
by hand on each piece is a cock sur- 
rounded by a garland of flowers. The 
ware is highly prized by collectors in 
France. Delia paid ten cents for each 
set of three pieces and bought several 
sets. Her cups hang on hooks in the 
cupboard, and her plates are arranged 
on the end with a view to their decora- 
tive effect. A good-sized closet near 
the range is used for holding the broom, 
brushes and dustpan. 

The bathroom is a tiny affair opening 
from the living room. It contains. in- 
stead of a tub, a hot and cold shower 
bath arrangement high in the wall at 
one end, with a drain in the floor be- 
neath it. Walls, floor and ceiling are of 
cement, impervious to moisture and 
easily cleaned. 

The bedroom is long and narrow in 
shape, with a good-sized closet opening 
from one end. Near the window is 
placed the chest of drawers with mirror 
hung above it. The cot bed, covered by 
an old-fashioned blue and white spread, 
the work of Delia’s grandmother, is 
against one wall. The room is decorated 
by water colors of Delia’s painting. 

Delia’s cosy sleeping nook and cheer- 
ful room make a comfortable nest. The 
quiet color scheme of gray-green and 
blue is accented by bits of brighter color 
in dishes, in books and in the red clay 
flower pots filled with growing plants. 
The kitchen quality of the living room 
has not been suppressed, but is rather 
enhanced by simple furnishings, and the 


effect suggests the quaint New England 
kitchen of Delia’s country home. When 
the teakettle is singing on the range and 
little biscuits are baking in the oven, the 
illusion is increased, and Delia’s friends 
are reminded agreeably of home. 

Many young women would not enjoy 
cooking meals to be eaten by themselves 
in solitary state, but Delia, accustomed 
to practicing the art of cooking at home 
since her childhood, enjoys being mis- 
tress of a cook stove and takes delight 
in preparing simple food with a_ skill 
that makes it uncommonly palatable. 

With theories on diet, Delia is not 
one of the traditional women who live 
on toast and tea, but plans and prepares 
her food with care, and though simple 
it is nutritious. The average cost per 
week of foods purchased last year was 
two dollars. The breakfast ménu, the 
same every morning, comprises a cereal 
with milk, coffee, toast and an egg. 
Luncheon is carried to the office and 
consists of slices of cold, dry toast, nuts, 
in whose nutritive qualities Delia has 
faith, and an orange or an apple. At 
dinner the soup course is usually omit- 
ted. Meat, pgtatoes and one other veg- 
etable are served in the first course; a 
salad follows, and for dessert black cof- 
fee, crackers, cheese and fruit are pro- 
vided. or else, although not often, as 
Delia does not care for sweets, a pud- 
ding or pie. If a hot roast is cooked 
for dinner one night, it is served cold 
the next. The evening before it is 
needed a cheap cut of meat is sometimes 
stewed until it is tender. Steak or 
chops are cooked in the gas stove 
broiler, but no food is ever fried in 
Delia’s kitchen, as frying and its prod- 
ucts are her pet abhorrence. Cold veg- 
etables appear a second time in a salad 
course, with lettuce and a French dress- 
ing. In their season, fresh vegetables 
are always used instead of canned. If 
a pudding or a pie is wanted, it is cooked 
in the morning before Delia starts for 
her day’s work. The materials for din- 
ner are often bought after five o'clock 
on her way home from work, as there 
is no refrigerator nor storeroom in the 
flat and a supply of food cannot be kept 
on hand. Dinner is always ready by 
seven o'clock. Although bread is bought 
at a bakeshop, Delia sometimes bakes 
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hot biscuits, gingerbread or a_ simple 
cake. 

Laundry work is included in Delia’s 
régime, and every Monday evening the 
tubs lose their library aspect and resume 
their proper function, For an hour 
Delia rubs and rinses, carrying her 
laundry to the drying room or to the 
roof to dry. Tuesday evening is iron- 
ing day, and Delia irons with despatch 
for another hour, saving clothes and 
money by doing the work herself. A 
sewing machine, bought for five dollars 
at an auction sale, enables her to do 
much of her own sewing, and to save 
more money to add to her bank account, 
for Delia does not believe in spending all 
that she earns. Stenciling, embroidery, 
and the making of bayberry dips for the 
old iron candlestick rescued in the coun- 
try are other ways in which Delia spends 
her evenings. When, however, there is 
a meeting of her art club, or of her 
metal work class, or when one of her 


beloved picture exhibitions is being held, 
dinners are postponed or sewing is left 
undone, and occasionally she goes to a 
concert or a lecture. 

While in some ways Delia’s busy and 
happy home life is exceptional, there 
are many of her friends who refuse to 
forego their birthright as housekeepers 
merely because they have annexed a few 
of their brothers’ occupations. Some- 
times two or more girls join resources, 
rent a flat or a few rooms, and take 
turns at cooking. Housekeeping jour- 
nals and cookbooks are studied almost 
as eagerly by this class of housekeepers 
as by any other, and they have a keen 
interest in home decoration. But Delia's 
flat shows unusual taste and ingenuity in 
the handling of unpromising material. 
She has obtained good results with a 
minimum of effort, and her home proves 
that beauty lurks in unexpected places 
for those who have eyes to see it. 


For Cleaner Closets 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


NE annoyance often experienced 
by housekeepers is to be found in 
attempting to sweep or dust out 
closets, and finding that the doorsill 
prevents one easily carrying the dirt out 


into the open room, where it is easier to 
sweep it into the dustpan and gather it up 
to remove it. It is possible by a simple 
subterfuge to overcome this difficuity, 
which may be remedied as easily in an 
old house as in a new, 
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PUZZLING PROBLEMS 
FOR PAOYMERS 


BY FAEDERIEK WMIVE 


If, your family increasing. And, in search of what you wanted. 
You should need a larger home. You began the streets to roam ; 
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If hotels were too expensive If no children were permitted 
And unsuitable at that ; In apartment house or flat; 


If, in all that teeming city 


a For your helpless little children, 
re was not a s: spot 


ould you drown them what? 
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Lady Duff-Gordon 


A Titled Designer of Clothes Who Aims to Dress the Soul 


By Grace Aspinwall 


[See Page 572] 


ADY DUFF-GORDON is _ consid- 
ered by many the greatest modern 
creator of fashions, and the reason 

for her success is that she is a psycholo- 
gist. She dresses the soul rather than 
merely the physical shell. Her creations 
are often dreamlike in their beauty and 
their strange and wonderful suitability 
to their wearers. When Lady Gordon 
creates a gown for anyone it seems to 
be part and parcel of that person, par- 
taking of her very personality and be- 
longing to her. 

Lady Duff-Gordon is a profound stu- 
dent of philosophy and the things that 
belong to the soul. She is a seeker 
after both truth and beauty. - And she 
believes that anyone may win success 
to any degree if he will but place him- 
self in a true relation to infinite forces. 
She is an ardent follower of New 
Thought ideas and of the principles of 
the ancient sages of India. 

But she believes especially in beauty, 
and so, as a creator of dress, she feels 
that her chief mission is that of mak- 
ing women more beautiful; not merely 
in making them stylish or dressing them 
elaborately, but of adding to the effect 
of beauty in every possible way. And 
to do this she studies the soul of each 
woman who comes to her for gowns. 

The average dressmaker merely 
makes dresses for so much money. She 
may make a gown that is exceedingly 
beautiful, but she fails to adapt it to the 
woman’s temperament and_ personality. 

A dressmaker who has the real feeling 
of art, according to Lady Duff-Gor- 
don’s ideas, should make the main idea 
in her mind beauty rather than mere 
style. If dressmakers did this women 
would not all dress alike, and the fash- 
ion makers would not be able to send 
forth all manner of grotesque and awful 
modes, knowing full well that however 


ugly they may be, women will accept 
and wear them like slaves. 

It should be remembered that no 
woman is so ugly that she cannot be 
made attractive by the aft of dress. 
Nothing short of actual deformity and 
accidental disfigurement can baffle a 
really artistic creator of dress—and 
even deformities may be hidden. 

All ugliness is disharmony, and dress 
may be made to restore harmony. It is 
really simple enough if one only tries to 
educate one’s self to see. 

Lady Duff-Gordon believes that a 
truly successful creator of dress must 
be more or less of a psychologist. She 
studies her patrons from their souls out, 
and tries to read their true character 
and to clothe them accordingly. 

Nothing that she designs is grotesque. 
And any gown of hers would look charm- 
ing a dozen years from now, for she 
never breaks the laws of art. The things 
that are admired merely because they are 
fashionable, and not because they are 
truly beautiful, she eliminates, or so sof- 
tens that they have a claim to beauty. 

To her, clothes are a reflection of the 
person himself, and if one wishes to re- 
form he should start in by reforming his 
mode of dress. Thus a slovenly person 
has slovenly clothes; a frivolous per- 
son frivolous clothes; and a solemn 
person solemn clothes. Let the slovenly 
person make his clothes trim, and at 
once he begins to feel more respect for 
himself and starts to live up to the 
trimness. This is another phase of the 
psychology of clothes. 

Lady Duff-Gordon spends half of the 
year in New York since she has taken to 
dressing American women—a feat which 
she says she enjoys more than anything 
in her professional career, for the reason 
that American women have such wonder- 
ful intuitions in regard to dress and at 
once see her point of view. 
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HIS is essentially the era of the 
evening dress. Even the simplest 
si: of evening frocks are beautiful, 
; and may be fashioned easily and cheaply. 
Thin gauzy silks and satins, printed chif- 
fons, figured mulls and all manner of 
spangled materials are used 
for these gowns. Some of 
these fabrics are sold as low 
as fifteen and _ twenty-five 
cents a yard and make up ex- 
quisitely, with an effect almost 
equal to that obtained when 
very costly materials are used. 
Nearly all these evening 
ve gowns have some picturesque 
touch about them: bows set on 
in odd places, frills, ruffles 
or puffings used in fetching 
ways. There is something 
singularly youthful about all 
of them. Even those for older 
=] people have an appropriate ap- 
= pearance of perennial youth. 
vn In saying that this is the era 
§ of the evening gown we meant 
that nearly everyone, even 
those of very humble means, 
has some sort of fanciful dress 
for evening wear, a frock cut a 
little low at the throat or one 
with a certain little air of fes- 
tivity about it. These charm- 
ing little frocks are very easy 
to make at home, easier in fact 
than any other sort of gown, 
and such gowns have less of 
the so-called “ homemade 
look” than any other kind. 


Some “Classy” 


Mew Tikes 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


One of the most noticeable features of 
the new evening gowns is that of trim- 
ming them with flowers made of satin 
or silk or chiffon. These flowers can be 
purchased ready made, but it is easy to 
make them out of little loops or puffs of 


Figure 2. A gown of white chiffon and silk, trimmed with mull roses 
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Figure 1. An omning cows of pale blue and pink, trimmed 
with creamy lace 
material. The leaves are made from a 


folded bit of green. When the flowers 
are made of chiffon they are exquisite. 
The leaves in different shades of green 
chiffon add so much to their beauty. 
They may also be made of tulle and net 
and malines. Sometimes whole rows of 
flowers decorate gowns. These flowers 
are not only carried out in their natural 
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colors, but are made to match the 
gowns. 

None of the really fashionable 
gowns are very long. Most of 


them are of round length, and clear 
the floor. This is one of the things 
that adds to their youthfulness. 

The skirts are rather scant, al- 
though no one with good sense goes 
to the Parisian extreme of having 
them about a yard in width. 

A great many evening gowns 
have sashes or soft girdles and belts, 
usually of some contrasting color. 
Many beautiful ribbons in elaborate 
floral designs are used for this pur- 
pose. The shops display the most 
bewildering array of these gay rib- 
bons of all widths. 

There is an enormous variety in 
the designs of evening gowns this 
year. A person rarely sees two 
gowns alike, and there are a great 
many odd and unusual designs. 

Slippers and stockings for very 
dressy evening wear usually match 
the gown, although many prefer the 
fashionable bronze slippers and 
brown stockings. Black, however, 
is always in good taste even for 
dressy occasions if one prefers it to 
colors or gaver shoes. 

The hair almost invariably 
decorated in some way for evening 
wear, either by a broad band of rib- 
bon, velvet or gold gauze, or with a 
wreath or knot of artificial flowers. 
The newest idea in Paris is to 
swathe about the head a folded mass 
of malines or sheer tulle, with a big 
rosette-like bow at the back. This is 
especially dainty and becoming to 
young and old alike, and all manner 
of soft colors, as well as black and 
white, are worn. This mode of 
decoration with malines is used a 
good deal for theater and concert 
wear. 

Evening wraps are of all colors 
and kinds. Many of them are in the 
form of capes or mantles. Deep, rich 
red ones are very serviceable as well as 
beautiful. Those of pale blue are worn 
by younger women. Broadcloth is the 
favorite material for wraps, although 
they are seen in all manner of fabrics, 
from chiffon to corduroy. 

The models for the evening gowns 
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illustrated are selected from a_ wide 
variety of designs, and are suitable for 
many different materials. Many of 
them show combinations of material and 
trimming that make it possible to use 
material that has already been used. 

One’ of the illustrations, Figure 1, 
shows one of the favorite modes for 
evening dress. It has a short, close skirt 
and an overdress of airy material 
festooned at one side 
by a rosette. 

This model was of 
shades of pale blue and 
pink with cream col- 
ored lace for decora- 
tion. It was made with 
the skimpy skirt of 
pink taffeta silk deco- 
rated with a band of 
cream lace. Over this 
was overskirt of 
pale, baby blue chiffon, 
shorter than the silk 
skirt gathered 
quite full. It was 
caught up at one side 
of the front, the rosette 
being of blue silk. 

The waist has the 
upper part covered 
with little upstanding 
frills of creamy lace, 
and the lower part 
forms a point of the 
flat lace like that on the 
skirt. blue sash 
starts at the center of 
the back, crosses in 
front and ends again in 
the back with a flat bow. 
The sleeves are of blue 
chiffon with frills of 
lace and cuffs of flat 
lace. 

This design could be 
carried out in any com- 
bination of colors or all 
in one color, if desired. 
In white satin, with a 
pink chiffon overdress, 
it would be exquisite. 
If made entirely of 
gray it would be very 
beautiful. 

A particularly dainty 
model of white chiffon 


roses made by hand, and bordering bands 
of lace, is pictured in Figure 2. The 
gown is made all in one on a princesse 
foundation of white taffeta silk. The 
waist and overskirt of white chiffon are 
edged with lace borders. There is a row 
of tiny pink roses made of folds of 
pink silk mull and set closely together 
on each side of the lace border. 

The overskirt is gathered fine over the 


Figure 3. A costume of black broadcloth and white broadcloth, braided pom soutache. 


and silk and pink mull Figure 4. 


A gown of blue satin cashmere, with a sash overs! 
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Figure 5 A trim, tailored suit of gray cloth 


scant white silk skirt and is shorter than 
the skirt. It is gathered in about the 
bottom and fastened to the silk skirt in 
bouffant fashion, one of the favorite 
fancies just now. [Below this pouf 
overskirt of chiffon the underskirt ap- 
pears quite plain and simple, having 
only a deep hem. 

The neck is cut round. It is finished 
by a band of the lace bordered by rows 
of tiny roses, and the sleeves are of 
transparent chiffon, and are scanty and 
short and edged with lace and roses. 
The full baby waist is confined by a 
broad sash of soft pink satin, ending in 


a big rosette bow at 
the back, with long 
ends. 

A young lady of 
limited means carried 
out this same model 
all in white silk mull, 
with inexpensive lace 
and the little roses. It 
cost her just six dol- 
lars. She wore it at a 
very smart dance, 
among gowns _ that 
cost hundreds of dol- 
lars, and yet hers was 
the most admired. So 
it is the style and the 
dainty beauty of a 
gown that counts, and 
not purely expensive 
materials and trimmings. 

An unusual model, with one of the 
newest skirts laid in bias folds, is 
shown in Figure 6, 

The suit is of golden brown broad- 
cloth, with black silk collar and buttons. 
The skirt is rather narrow and is coy- 
ered from top to bottom with bias folds 
set on as if they were ruffles, but with 
only their own spring to make them 
stand out. 

The coat is in three-quarter length, 
and curves in at the waist a little. It 
has a deep shawl collar of the brown 
cloth, and rolling loosely over that is a 
deep, square collar of black silk. There 
are straps of the cloth used on the coat, 
and the big, flat, black, silk buttons have 
buttonholes bound with black. 

Figure 5 shows a charming little suit 
decorated with many flat tucks and lit- 
tle buttons. 

It is of gray cloth, and the buttons are 
covered with the same. The narrow 
skirt has a mass of tucks on each side 
of the front and back panel, and the 
short little jacket has the tucks on the 
front and the back. The cuffs are also 
made of tucks. The revere collar is 
faced with gray silk. This would be an 
excellent model for the thinner velvets. 

A handsome costume showing the 
belted tunic overdress that hints so 
strongly of the Russian is illustrated in 
Figure 3. It is one of the most favored 
modes in Paris just now. 

This costume could be carried out in 
any color or any combination of fabrics. 
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The one pic- 
tured here was 
of a rich and 
striking com- 
bination, the 
skirt being of 
black broadcloth 
and the belted 
overdress of 
white broad- 
cloth, braided 
elaborately —in 
ecru. soutache, 
making a beau- 
tifuleffect. The ~ 
belt was of 

white kid with 

kid buckle 

edged with gold. 

The skirt of the 

overdress is 

scant and straight, and the waist part 
quite simple. The whole fastens in the 
back invisibly. The yoke and tops of 
the small sleeves are braided closely, and 
the sleeves are of elbow length. 

The big turban is of scarlet velvet 
with scarlet ostrich tips. 

Figure 4 is one of the very latest de- 
signs. It has a double plaited skirt, with 
the sashlike overskirt drapery. 

This is practically the only form of 
plaited skirt that is really fashionable at 
present, and it has had a perfect furor 
of favor‘in Paris. The plaits are quite 
fine, and the lower skirt is scantier than 
the outer one. 

This gown is of satin cashmere or 
lamballe in a beautiful shade of navy 
blue. The sash overskirt is drawn 
about the hips in a most graceful fash- 
ion and ends in the back with a big bow 
and ends. The waist part is decorated 
with tucked bretelles and cross pieces, 
and the small wrists are tucked. 

This gown has also been carried out 
in black satin and is especially handsome 
in that material. 

An effective gown in the new com- 
bination style of plaid and plain goods 
is shown in Figure 7, It is of rich deep 
green and blue, and the plain cloth is of 
dark navy blue, with black satin buttons 
and buttonholes. 

The skirt is made double; that is, with 
a short, straight overskirt following the 
lines of the lower skirt. Each skirt is 
bordered deeply with the navy blue cloth 


Figure 6. A neat suit of brown broad- 
cloth, trimmed with straps of the cloth 


and has a band, as if fastening it at each 
side. The waist is decorated very ef- 
fectively with the navy blue covering the 
shoulders and extending down one side. 
The elbow sleeves, which are slightly 
full, have deep, navy blue cuffs with 
black buttons. The yoke and stock are 
of fine white lace, and the broad belt is 
of white kid and fastens in the back 
with an oval kid buckle. 

Coats are now of the very prettiest 
length, the so-called three-quarter length. 
They are curved in a little, to show that 
one is not fashioned as straight as a 
board, but really has a waist line. 
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Skirts are narrow, to be sure, but a 
person need not adopt the “hobble” 
skirt, which is so narrow that one can 
scarcely walk in it. That is only for 
the extremists. There are fashionable 
skirts that are three yards around and 
sometimes more. Plaited skirts are 
not seen as much as 
the gored variety. 
Many very plain 
skirts are worn. 

Sleeves in suits are 
still small, although 
a number of the 
new leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves are used in 
dresses. This sleeve 
is small the 
shoulder, flares out 
at the elbow and 
then grows smaller, 
ending in a_ close 
wrist or deep, 
shaped cuff. 

Many dress 
sleeves are of elbow 
length. The kimono 
sleeve—that is, one 
made in one piece 
with the shoulder— 
is a favorite. For 
those who are not 
overstout it is a 
charming fashion. 

All skirts are 
short. The trained 
skirt, except for 
dowagerlike women, 
is quite out of fash- 
ion at present, and 
all smart skirts clear 
the ground. 

Large buttons 
used in a decorative 
fashion still cling to 
favor. They have 
been used for a long 
time now, but people are reluctant to 
part with them. 

The overskirt is as much in evidence 
as ever, and it seems to accentuate the 
clinging-about-the-ankles effect of the 
new skirts, for the overskirt is always 
a little wider than the skirt itself. Many 
of the new overskirts are gathered in 
about the bottom and attached to the 
skirt in pouf fashion. This is a charm- 
ing idea if not overdone. When it is 


Figure 7. Plaid god 


combine 


employed, the overskirt is usually of a 
thinner, softer material than the skirt. 
such as chiffon, net, voile or lace. 

The idea of combination is one.of the 
most pronounced of the season. Some 
of the fashionable gowns are made of 
as many as three entirely different mate- 
rials, and as many 
colors shades. 
This furnishes a 
rare opportunity for 
the woman who has 
to make over 
clothes, for she can 
take two old gowns 
and make a new one 
from them, and they 
will not appear 
patchy. 

Striped materials 
of all kinds are 
worn a great deal, 
and the stripes are 
made to play a most 
amazing part some- 
times, for they are 
set at all manner of 
angles, thus 
made to serve as 
decoration. 

Braids and cords 
of all kinds are used 
in the most decora- 
tive manner as 
trimmings. These 
garnitures are 
turned and twisted 
into all manner of 
ornaments and frogs 
and imitation  but- 
tons, ete. 

There is a fancy 
for braiding lace 
dresses. They are 
very rich and beauti- 


lain goods are effectively ful. A black chan- 


in this gown 

tilly lace seen re- 
cently had the entire waist part and the 
sleeves covered with pale blue soutache 
decoration. The effect was very pretty. 
As for collars, both the standing, boned 
stock and the flat, lying-down collar are 
in favor. A great many of the most 
fashionable women do not wear standing 
collars at all, but have all their gowns 
cut away at the neck and lingerie col- 
lars turned back from the throat. The 

effect is very charming and feminine. 
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Thanksgiving 
dm» Though we may have no clearly 
obvious duty toward the lonely 
or those less fortunate than ourselves 
on Thanksgiving day, we probably have 
al opportunity in their direction. And 
the use of an opportunity is so much 
more satisfying, all around, than the ex- 
ercise of a duty! To catch the true 
Thanksgiving spirit, and radiate it for 
the benefit of others, is something. This 
is, in a small way, giving ourselves— 
which is real giving. 


Child Welfare 
bn Our representatives at Washington 
readily “O K” bills for new war- 

ships at $6,000,000 each, even though 
these extravagant machines have a life 
of only a few years. Nor is there any 
hesitation, apparently, in spending $275,- 
000 for the propagation of fishes ; $100,- 
000 for investigating structural mate- 
rial; $42,000 for ethnological research 
among the Indians; and so on down a 
long list of appropriations which to the 
wise men of Washington are mere items 
of national housekeeping. 

But when the modest sum of $3000 
a year for the employment of one spe- 
ialist in child study is asked by the fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education, the sit- 
uation is quite different: the watchdogs 
of the national treasury come boldly 
forward and thunder No. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to fight the boll 
weevil, the moth, the Argentine ant, but 
not a cent in aid of the basic industry of 
turning out sound, profitable citizens! 

Our congressmen and senators, one 
and all, ought to attend the Child Wel- 
fare Exhibit which is to be held in the 
city of New York during November, 
1910. The purpose of this exhibition, 
as the announcements declare, is to edu- 
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cate judges, teachers, clergymen, legis- 
lators, the contributing public, to the 
fact that much of the poor equipment in 
body, character and industrial efficiency 
with which so many children start life, 
is due to ignorance on the part of par- 
ents. The exhibit relates particularly 
to the city in which it is held, but its les- 
son is as directly applicable, almost, to 
any other city or section. It is of na- 
tional interest and significance. Graphic 
presentation will be made of model 
houses, apartments, clothing, dietaries, 
play. school life, by means of models, 
moving pictures, addresses, folk dances, 
gymnastic exhibitions and so on. 

The Child Welfare Exhibit ought to 
be repeated in Washington during a ses- 
sion of Congress, and in every large city 
in the country, for the benefit of the 
ignorant and the mercenary—which two 


classes include the most of us selfish 
mortals. 
Another great phase of the child 


problem which is to be considered dur- 
ing November is infant mortality. The 
first annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Infant Mortality will he held in 
3altimore. Physicians and philanthro- 
pists from all sections of the country are 
expected to be present and give ad- 
dresses. 

Through its National Baby Inquiry, 
announced last month and on another 
page of the current issue, this magazine 
is going to considerable expenditure of 
money and effort to increase the sum 
total of knowledge concerning babies 
—the most important subject in the 
world, as Dr Saleeby declared in our 
October number—by enlisting the co- 
operation of parents in keeping statistics 
of their own children and sending photo- 
graphs and data for purposes of com- 
parison and study. Professor Chamber- 
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lain of Clark University, and others, set 
forth on another page the large value of 
this service. Parents who cannot attend 
the great exhibition in New York can 
lend substantial aid to the cause of child 
welfare by co-operating with us in this 
interesting and important work. 


Cake and Gumption 


ive A Colorado subscriber, interested 
in our recent article concerning the 
cake maker of old Concord, writes to 
ask how she can get her baked goods be- 
fore the public in her own town, in 
which she is a newcomer. Her letter is 
a sample of a large class of communica- 
tions with which editors are familiar. 

The experience of other cake makers 
and women workers will afford some 
help, but not a great deal. Problems of 
this kind are to a large degree local and 
individual. The cake maker of Con- 
cord, and another noted one over in 
Nashville, Tenn, and a thousand women 
engaged in home enterprises of various 
descriptions, set their wits at work and 
used native common sense. They worked 
their way along lines of least resistance. 
The Colorado woman can learn more 
about her town in a day than we at this 
distance can learn in two weeks, or 
perhaps at all. If she has not initiative, 
business instinct, push, suggestions from 
outside will avail little. 

Her start will depend upon conditions. 
Why not advertise in the local paper? 
See if a good family grocery will not 
sell the cakes. Find an entree for some 
particularly choice cakes among the 
families of the rich and well-to-do. 

Success often awaits repeated experi- 
ments, tried with ingenuity, courage and 
patience. If our Colorado friend “ has 
her nerve with her,” as business men 
say, and makes extra good cake, she will 
scarcely fail to find customers. To a 


hundred subscribers who ask similar 
questions, we would say, Make the very 
best product you know how, keep your 
eyes open for every opportunity. have 
patience and courage. Use vour com- 
mon sense. 


Those Boys 


b Parents will find in “ Wanted: 
Homemade Boys,” this month. 
some plain talk from employers and edu- 
cators. Andthey needit. Thereistoomuch 
truth in the recent dictum of Professor 
Ferrero of Italy, that in America the 
family tie is weakening, that the children 
are too independent of parental control. 
“In this respect,” says the distinguished 
critic, “ it has seemed to me that Amer- 
ica has reached a limit bevond which 
really dangerous social disorder lies.” 
A national conference to determine, if 
possible, how boys and girls shall be 
taught’ to choose a life vocation, is 
to be held in Boston in this month of 
child welfare gatherings. But before 
teachers and “ vocational guidance con- 
gresses ” can do much to steer boys int: 
the right occupations, the fathers and 
mothers must turn out faithful, indus- 
trious boys in place of the weaklings and 
incompetents of which employers so bit- 
terly complain. The schools can and 
will do much to bring out latent abilities 
and predilections in boys, but if respon- 
sibility, honesty, habits of industry, have 
not been inculcated in the home. the 
foundation is lacking. 


bung Scores of letters received at this 
office in the past few months from 
housekeepers speak of the partial or total 
emancipation of their families from the 
use of meat. 
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Deadly Drugs and Beverages 


By Emmett Campbell Hall 


[The United States Department of Agriculture is authority for all specific statements made in 


this article.1 


T IS startling to find that, despite our 
boasted moral and intellectual de- 
velopment and laws intended to re- 

strict or prohibit the indiscriminate sale 
of habit-forming drugs, the number of 
drug victims has practically doubled in 
the last generation. There are now in 
the United States not less than one mil- 
lion habitual users of drugs, and some 
authorities estimate that there are fully 
four millions of these unfortunates. At 
least one hundred sanatoriums advertise 
treatment for drug addiction; thousands 
of cases are treated by physicians in pri- 
vate practice, and more than thirty mail- 
order establishments drive a_ thriving 
trade in “drug-addiction cures.” The 
use of drugs means an_ incalculable 
money loss each year, and thousands of 
ruined homes and premature graves. 

Curiously enough, the vast majority 

of the drug-addiction cases may be laid 
at the doors of those who most love the 
victims, and who are the greatest suf- 
ferers—mothers and wives. This fatal 


result is usually due to ignorance ; some- 


False book, for the conveyance of drugs. 


times the greater evil is brought about 

by efforts to eradicate a lesser one. 
The first, and perhaps the most effec- 

tive agent in the forming of a drug 

habit, is found in baby syrups, sooth- 

ing syrups, colic cures, etc. It is inex- 

pressibly pathetic that a mother, who 
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From a photograph in the 
possession of the United States Department of Agriculture 


would willingly sacrifice her life, it 
necessary, for the atom of humanity at 
her breast, should heedlessly start it 
upon a career of crime, of sickness, and 
early death. There are said to have been 
cases where the baby was “put to 
sleep” with soothing syrup, and, per- 
haps fortunately for it, never awoke. If 
a child does not succumb, there is 
quickly developed a case of infant drug 
addiction. As soon as the effect of one 
dose passes away, the child becomes irri- 
table and fretful. Another dose is given, 
the craving is met, and the child quieted. 
Often such children appear plump 
and healthy, but as a matter of fact, 
their flesh is soft and flabby, and they 
are poorly fitted to withstand illness. 
The chief active agents of soothing 
syrups are opium, morphine, heroin, 
codeine, chloroform, and chloral hydrate. 
Before the passage of the Food and 
Drugs Act, it was the general custom of 
manufacturers to put upon the labels of 
their compounds some reassuring legend, 
as “Contains nothing injurious to the 
youngest babe,” “ This remedy 
is free from all harmful ingre- 
dients,” “Contains no opium, 
morphine, laudanum, or pare- 
goric””—even when the com- 
pound depended for its effect 
upon the drug disclaimed. The 
present law requires that such 
allegations be omitted, and that 
the quantity of any dangerous 
drug contained in the bottle be 
stated upon the label, but few 
mothers seem to attach impor- 
tance to the matter. A few of 
the baby syrups on the mar- 
ket have been analyzed by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton. Four of the samples tested were 
found to contain morphine sulphate, an- 
other morphine and chloroform, another 
morphine, still another morphine hy- 
drochloride, while in other cases the 
habit-forming drug found was either 
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DEADLY DRUGS AND BEVERAGES 


rodeine, heroin or powdered opium. 

An element of danger in connection 
with soothing syrups is the fact that 
aurses often use them, without the 
knowledge of the mothers, for quieting 
their charges or putting them to sleep. 
There are now on the market several 
preparations free from habit-forming 
agents, but they do not. apparently, give 
“ satisfaction,” as the manufacturers con- 
stantly receive calls for “the old kind.” 

Mothers who would faint if they 
should see one of their children drink a 
glass of beer or light wine will, in the 
kindness of their hearts. give that 
same child their last five-cent piece 
to purchase at the soda fountain a cool 
and refreshing “soft drink.” Yet in 
some of these soft drinks mav_ be 
found cocaine or tropococaine an ally 
of cocaine. This is now considered by 
many authorities to be one of the most 
insidious and dangerous of all habit- 
forming drugs, and though but a small 
quantity is found in the average “ soft 
drink,” it is there. The smallest 
amounts of morphine or cocaine. per- 
haps a suggestion of their presence. will 
tend to destroy the equilibrium of re- 
formed addicts and bring them back the 
former craving. The “soft drink” will 
prove a convenient step for the child still 
suffering from the effects of soothing 
syrups. It is not uncommon to find 
school children addicted to the use of 
medicated “ soft drinks,” and thousands 
of stenographers, factory employees, 
and others subjected to mental and nerv- 
ous strain spend a proportion of their 
earnings on beverages of this character, 
which have no food value in themselves, 
but which injuriously affect the appetite. 
The large life insurance companies are 
now considering the status of soft-drink 
habitués as future risks, and it may yet 
prove that these will be classed as unde- 
sirable. Some manufacturers of “ soft 
drinks” containing cocaine have been 
successfully prosecuted. 

Sufferers from asthma, catarrh, colds, 
coughs, consumption and hay fever con- 
stitute a vast army from which many 
drug fiends are recruited, the thousands 
of “cures” and “ specifics” widely ad- 
vertised throughout the country being 
responsible for the downfalls. Most of 
these “cures” depend for their effect 
upon powerful drugs, such agents as co- 


caine, chloral hydrate, codeine, heroin. 
morphine, opium and tobacco being pres- 
ent. One asthma remedy contains chlora! 
hydrate, each dose containing from one 
to eight grains. According to the direc- 
tions the “ dose can be increased or di- 
minished or taken as often as needed. 
If necessary, take as many as _ thre 
doses all within fifteen minutes. Adults 
can repeat it as many as eight times in 
succession.” Tt would be hard to devise 
a better method of starting a person on 
the chloral habit. Many cough and cold 
mixtures contain one or habit- 
forming drugs. One sample tested 
contained chloroform, another heroin hy- 
drochloride. two others morphine, a well- 
known brand contained morphine, but 
when analyzed later codeine, another 
chloroform and morphine. still another 
was found to contain morphine sulphate. 
chloroform and cannabis indica. 

Many “consumption cures” and 
“epilepsy remedies ” contain dangerous 
drugs to such an extent that they should 
not be sold except on a physician's pre- 
scription, but they may be bought in any 
quantity by anyone having the price. 
The action of the dangerous and habit- 
forming drugs is simply to benumb th: 
sensibilities and thus make coughing and 
some other symptoms in consumption 
less prominent and distressing, but th: 
ravages of the disease are neither 
checked nor abated, though the patient 
may feel somewhat better for a short 
time. On the contrary, the poisonous 
secretions, instead of being expectorated. 
are absorbed, thus increasing the po- 
sons, or toxins, in the body. Hundred- 
of thousands of dollars are spent yearly. 
by persons who can least afford any ex- 
pense. in purchasing “ consumption 
cures.” There is no drug nor mixture of 
drugs known to medical science that 
will eradicate epilepsy. yet there arc 
sharks who do not hesitate to advertise 
their “ positive cures” and “ unfailing 
remedies.” Most of the mixtures con- 
tain one or more of the bromides, and a 
number contain, in addition. morphine 
or opium. the primary purpose of in- 
cluding the habit-forming drugs being 
to create a demand for the “ remedy.” 

Cases almost as pathetic as those of 
the unconscious mothers who, with the 
“ soothing syrups” and the like predis- 
pose their infants to lives of shame and 
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crime, are those wherein wives and 
mothers have secretly given their hus- 


‘bands or sons so-called tobacco habit 


cures. The use of tobacco is admittedly 
needless and expensive, but many high 
authorities deny that tobacco, in moder- 
ation, and in the majority of instances, 
is harmful. Yet, in an attempt to erad- 
icate this habit, many wives and moth- 
ers have fastened upon those they loved 
a fatal craving for drugs. It is safe to 
assert that none of the “ tobacco cures ” 
are effective, and some contain cocaine in 
one form or another, which at once in- 
dicates the purpose of the promoter of 
the “ remedy.” 

The appeal of the manufacturers of 
“tobacco habit cures” is almost invaria- 
bly to women, the advertisements assert- 
ing that the remedy can “be given in 
tea, coffee or food, without the patient’s 
knowledge.” The secret administering 
of a drug for any purpose by anyone is 
certainly a moral crime of the most seri- 
ous type, and should be so recognized 
on the statute books. 

In view of the numberless channels 
by which habit-forming drugs are in- 
troduced to the public, it at first seems 
surprising that we are not a nation of 
habitués, or that, at least, drug addic- 
tion is not infinitely more common, 
There are several reasons in explana- 
tion of the apparently small proportion- 
ate number of drug victims. First, many 
of these unfortunates are not aware 
themselves of their sad state, consuming 
the drugs not as such, but in various 
compounds and “ remedies.” They can 
no more do without the drug in this con- 
cealed form, however, than can the most 
hardened and brazen “ fiend.” Second, 
the secret, in many instances, dies 
with the victim. Third, the lives of 
those using cocaine, morphine and opium, 
are soon cut off, most victims dying 
within ten years after contracting the 
habit. 

Many thousands of drug habitués, 
who have contracted Yhe habit acciden- 
tally, through the use of “ remedies,” or 
casually, without realizing the awful 
folly of their course, make a desperate 
effort at reform. Usually this effort 
takes the form of ordering one of the 
extensively advertised drug-addiction 
“cures.” There are at least thirty of 
these “treatments ” sold throughout the 
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United States. As a rule, the manufac- 
turer claims that his treatment contains 
some wonderful drug, or that the com- 
position of the “cure” is a profound 
secret. Almost all of these compounds 
are made of well-known ingredients, and 
in most instances they contain the very 
drugs for the habit eradication of which 
they are alleged to be sold. For ex- 
ample, the United States Department of 
Agriculture noted one instance in which 
a physician furnished a treatment to a 
supposed morphine eater containing, ac- 
cording to the physician’s own state- 
ment, 22 grains of morphine to the fluid 
ounce, and in addition 4 minims of fluid 
extract of cannabis indica in the same 
amount. Another “doctor” supplied a 
mixture containing 14.2 grains of mor- 
phine sulphate to the ounce. 

As a rule no attention is paid to the 
progress of the “ patient,” the “ treat- 
ment” being supplied without question 
so long as the money is forthcoming. It 
is interesting and significant to ob- 
serve that the greatest number of orders 
for drug-habit “ remedies” come from 
states having the most rigidly enforced 
laws concerning the sale of habit drugs. 
And naturally. The easiest method of 
procuring the drug is to buy a “ cure.” 

The final stage is, of course, the hope- 
less or hardened drug fiend. Despite 
rigorous laws, it is not difficult for a 
person with a little money to procure 
opium, cocaine or morphine, as such. A 
few physicians, taking advantage of the 
latitude allowed them by the laws, will 
prescribe habit-forming agents for any- 
one requesting them, and some druggists 
cannot resist the temptation of large 
profits to be derived from the illegal 
sale of supplies to habitués. 

For most of those unfortunates al- 
ready in the grip of a drug habit, little 
can be done, and their struggles will be 
over within the next ten years or so. 
Only intelligence and care is necessary 
to prevent the sowing of seed which 
will result in another crop of victims. 
Perhaps the most effective work possi- 
ble is that being done by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. which 
is conducting a relentless war of pros- 
ecution under the Food and Drugs Act, 
and is doing its best to warn the public 
against the various hidden dangers. of 
unsafe “cures” and “ soft drinks.” 
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Towser and the Old Testament 


By H.C. 


NE of the best ways to get at a 
child and make him do what you 
wish done is through his dra- 

matic instinct. I have yet to see the 
child who does not love to act a part. 
If the mother herself can enter into the 
play, using animals, inanimate objects 
or imaginary characters as assistants, 
she can often make a child carry out 
her wishes before he realizes that he is 
being obedient. Since obedience is as 
much a matter of habit as courtesy or 
kindness any method which helps to es- 
tablish it is worth considering. Here is 
an illustration of what may be done in 
one of those little emergencies of every 
day which are so likely to end in victory 
for the child and defeat of the mother’s 
aim. 

Robert had a bad cold, so I kept him 
in bed Saturday morning. As I sat by 
the fire sewing I suggested that we play 
a game. He had been learning the 
names of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, repeating four every morning. I 
hegan, “ Genesis, Exodus.” He added, 
‘ Leviticus, Numbers,” and so we con- 
tinued until we were nearly half 
through. when his memory suddenly de- 
serted him. Straightway he decided to 
give up the whole thing, said he didn’t 
like this game anyway, and, when I said 
we would finish, dived under the bed- 
clothes. 

As I am struggling to overcome this 
tendency in him to give up as soon as 
he meets an obstacle, or finds himself 
in any way worsted, I was determined 
not to let this opportunity slip. His 
cold had made him irritable, and T knew 
that strategy would work better than 
commands. 

T was alone in the room, without even 
a fly to assist me. Turning to the tongs, 
which stood in a human attitude by the 
fireplace, in a tone loud enough to be 
heard through the blankets, I remarked, 
“Mr Tongs, did you know that I have 
a trick dog here? You didn’t? Well, 
he’s a wonderful dog. I don’t believe 
you ever saw one like him. He’s in his 
kennel now.” 


Here the bedclothes were raised a 
little, and I could feel that the ‘“‘ dog” 
was pricking up his ears. 

“But very soon he'll come out, and 
then you listen and see what he can do. 
Shall I tell you? Well, he can repeat 
all the books of the Old Testament.” 

Upon this the dog burst out and began 
in loud tones, “‘ Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus,” but after going a little farther, 
he gave out, and down he went again. 
Upon this I remarked, “ You see, once 
in a while he has a little difficulty, not 
knowing English so very well, but then 
he simply goes into his kennel to think.” 
Hereupon Towser burst forth again, but 
again gave out, and retired a second 
time to think. After another attempt, 
accompanied by loud barking, he ran 
triumphantly through the list, and dis- 
appeared. 

“ There!” said I, “ did you hear that, 
Mr Tongs? Isn’t that wonderful? | 
think so. What did you say? Oh, you 
have a dog, have you? What? Is that 
true? Why, that is quite unusual, isn't 
it?” 

Out came Towser’s head, and he in- 
quired, “ What does he say?” “ Why.” 
said I, “ he says his dog speaks Flemish. 
That all the English he knows is the 
books of the New Testament. Well, 
Mr Tongs,” said I, turning toward the 
fireplace, “ depend upon it, it won't be 
many days before you hear my dog re- 
peating the books of the New Testa- 
ment as well as yours.” 

Towser’s eves beamed, and he shouted. 
“Bow! wow! wow! Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John!” 

“There,” said I, “ you see he knows 
some of them already. Just wait a few 
days and you'll see!” 

The next morning Robert said to me: 
“Matthew, Mark. Luke, John, Acts; 
shall T learn the next four? Didn't we 
have fun yesterday with that dog?” 

T had gained my end—the boy had 
finished the task I set him—and had 
been stimulated, without knowing it, to 
go on with the next piece of work. 
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Lives Which Inspire 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


EALTH and happiness depend upon 
the inner life as well as on the outer 
circumstances. The recent multi- 

plication of books designed to make this 
clear furnishes convincing proof. But 
biography and autobiography are not to 
be displaced by technical treatises. As 
Edward Howard Griggs has said, 
“Whether it be the journal giving the 
color of the passing incident and the at- 
mosphere of the day’s mood and expe- 
rience, or the more comprehensive sur- 
vey of the development of character in 
the succession of years, it is the frank 
confession of the one who lived the life 
that illuminates the laws of its develop- 
ment.” And so, this month, I turn aside 
to bring to the attention of the reader 
some biographies and autobiographies of 
engaging personalities whose lives illus- 
trate in one way or another the laws of 
health and happiness for body, mind and 
soul, 

The background of American charac- 
ter is still European, and will be for many 
a year to come. For this reason the Mac- 
millan Company have done well to pub- 
lish the autobiography of the Princess 
Helene von Racowitza, whose life spans 
a great part of two centuries and two 
continents. Nowhere else, perhaps, is the 
contrast made so manifest between Euro- 
pean and American womanhood as in 
these fascinating pages. The Princess, 
now in the twilight of a varied life, says 
she has no message for the timid or con- 
ventional. Like the bee, she has sipped 
honey wherever she could find it. On 
either side the ocean hers has been a life 
of sense impressions from the days long 
ago when she drank in with eager ears 
the stories Paul Heyse read to her, till 
today she aptly quotes Lord Avebury’s 
latest words: “ Even if there is a skele- 
ton in the cupboard, it is not the only 
thing there.” 

Life has been for her a swift succes- 
sion of exciting experiences, and her 
recollections of it serve as an excellent 
background for the study of distinctively 
American biography. 

Mary Lyon—born in Buckland, Mass, 


in 1797, died at Mount Holyoke College 
in 1849—was passing from the scene as 
the Princess Helene came upon it. Her 
life, too, was lived intensely. To get in 
her way, says one who has the right to 
speak, was like trying to stop an auto- 
mobile. She lived in the heroic age of 
woman’s higher education. In founding 
what is now Mount Holyoke College in 
1837 she proved herself a pioneer in 
whose path those responsible for the es- 
tablishment of Smith and Wellesley were 
glad to follow. She died before her 
time; probably because she spent herself 
without restraint in serving others. 

Mary Lyon has had more than one 
biographer. Her latest is her best, and 
The Life of Mary Lyon, written by Beth 
Bradford Gilchrist and published by The 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, will doubt- 
less long remain the standard. Now for 
the first time the ordinary reader per- 
ceives why a woman who was no scholar 
no traveler, and no social expert won a 
place among the few who by sheer force 
of will, devotion to a high ideal, and sim- 
ple human service have lifted themselves 
above the world’s forgetfulness. 

But the South as well as North has 
made rich contributions to our country’s 
womanhood. To some Marion Harland’s 
fame is associated solely with cook books 
and her gifted daughter, Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. The larger personality, 
however, emerges from the pages of her 
autobiography published by the Harpers. 
Marion Harland has done things, but she 
has lived them, too. As wife, mother, 
friend, author, counselor, and steward 
of the mysteries of the higher life, she 
has richly qualified to write this charming 
“ story of a good life.” Born so long ago 
that she remembers one of the veterans 
of the American Revolution, Marion 
Harland lived till the civil war began, 
in Virginia. Of Northern sympathies, 
these last fifty years have been spent in 
the Middle and New England states. In 
her autobiography there is the warm hu- 
man interest one finds in the Princess 
Racowitza’s and all the revelation of 
strong character evident in Mary Lyon’s 
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biography. Everyday Life Marion 
Harland calls her story. When such liv- 
ing as is here recorded becomes “ every- 
day life” for every woman, the millen- 
nium will have arrived. 

When Marion Harland was packing 
her effects to leave Virginia, another Vir- 
ginian, General Roger A. Pryor, was us- 
ing his wide influence to insure Vir- 
ginia’s energetic participation in the war. 
He fought for the South through the 
four bloody years and then came North 
to accept the results, to live the last half 
of his life in New York City, and to make 
a conspicuous success as lawyer and as 
publicist among his sometime foes. 

Mrs Pryor is, like Marion Harland, an 
old-fashioned woman. Her first interest 
has always been her home. She has made 
no such excursions into the big world of 
independent action as has Marion Har- 
land. But, fortunately she also has been 
a keen observer. 

My Day is the reminiscences of a long 
life published for Mrs Pryor by the Mac- 
millan Company. In an earlier volume 
she has told in much detail her recollec- 
tions of the war. In this new volume she 
takes us back to the days of Henry Clay 
and brings us down to 1908. Along par- 
allel roads we are carried through the 
civil war as the Southern women lived it 
down in Richmond while their husbands, 
brothers, sons, were fighting at the front. 
The struggle later to gain a foothold in 
the North shows her and her brave hus- 
band at even more advantage than in the 
South. It is all high living; and the pov- 
erty, affliction, bereavement, and disaster, 
of which the two had more than usual, 
serve, as one reads about them, merely to 
accentuate the reader’s gratitude to Mrs. 
Pryor for her frank speaking. 

Nowhere is the charm of Wellesley 
more easily communicated than in the 
pages of a volume of Vesper Ad- 
dresses delivered in Wellesley College 
Chapel by the late president, Miss Caro- 
line Hazard, and published by the Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. Vision and serv- 
ice are the keynotes of this collection of 
appropriate addresses, and all who care 
deeply for the prosperity of our fore- 
most colleges for women will come from 
a reading of this volume with a more def- 
inite conception of the loss sustained by 
Wellesley in the retirement of Miss 
Hazard. 
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There is ove biography of which | 
wish to speak. But for its appreciation 
one would better qualify by reading in 
advance E. A. Ross’s Latter Day Sin- 
ners and Saints (B. W. Huebsch). 

“ Are we growing better or growing 
worse ?” Everybody wants to know. 
Few have the encyclopedic information 
and the rare discrimination to answer 
with intelligence. Professor Ross is one 
of the few. His answer in this latest book 
is: “The hearts of men are softening, 
yet wrongdoing is on the increase.” To 
the many ancient forms of wrong new 
types have been added which expose us 
to temptations more subtle and more ir- 
resistible. The supreme temptation of 
the time is to abuse the commercial, pro- 
fessional and fiduciary relations which 
have within a generation greatly multi- 
plied and ramified. The latter-day saint 
is obliged, in consequence, to be oitener 
the armed champion than the minister- 
ing angel. 

In An American Citizen, published by 
The Houghton, Mifflin Company, John 
Graham Brooks has described in a large 
way the character and the all too brief 
career of William Henry Baldwin, Jr, 
who died five years ago at the early age 
of forty-two. As railroad president, 
chairman of the General Education 
Board, Trustee of Smith College and 
Tuskegee Institute, Head of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, etc, Mr Baldwin en- 
tered into many of the intricate relation- 
ships to which Professor Ross refers. 
So successfully did he resist temptation 
in them all that he came close to the ful- 
fillment of all the requirements of 
knight errantry today, and no less a man 
than Felix Adler once described him as 
“The Galahad of the Market Place.” 

The following books can be secured 
of our Book Department, postpaid, at 
the prices given: 

PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA, an 
autobiography; $3.50. 

THE LIFE OF MARY LYON, by Beth Brad- 
ford Gilchrist; $1.50. 

MARION HARLAND’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY ; 
2.00. 

uy DAY, by Mrs Roger A. Pryor; $2.25. 

THE COLLEGE YEAR, Vesper Addresses in 
Wellesley College Chapel, by the President, 
Caroline Hazard; $1.25. 

LATTER DAY SINNERS AND SAINTS, by 
E. A. Ross; 50 cents. 

AN AMERICAN CITIZEN, The Life of Wil- 
liam Henry Baldwin Jr, by John Graham 
Brooks; $1.50. 
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Put Y ourself in Her Place 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


HERE one accomplishment 

which for making the world go 

smoothly and pleasantly along, is 
better than music or the fine arts, than 
reading or the gift of conversation. It 
is not taught in any school or college, 
more’s the pity; it is not proudly dis- 
played by its rare possessors ; it is with- 
out a definite name; and is hardly rec- 
ognized openly even when met. And yet 
the ability to do no other one thing 
counts for as much as the power to use 
this accomplishment. It is variously 
known as having tact, as being sympa- 
thetic and as putting one’s self in an- 
other’s place; and the man or woman 
with this gift is the man or woman 
whose servants loyally serve, whose 
friends sincerely befriend and whose 
ties in all directions are sound and 
strong and fine. 

To put yourself in another’s place you 
must be able to drop temporarily your 
own personality and to completely live 
in that of the other person. Suppose 
you wish to give a great pleasure to 
your little son. You do not take him 
to hear a lecture, and you do not buy 
for him a sealskin coat and muff; but 
you put away yourself, and for the mo- 
ment you become a little lad, wondering 
and imagining what thing would bring 
you the most perfect joy. 

For your mother and your father, and 
for each one of those you love you go 
through this same process; and you do 
it instinctively, without having to reason 
with yourself; because love is greater 
than egoism. Nature has taken care 
that it should be so, and if you really 
love it will not be necessary that you 
prick up your conscience and make de- 
liberate effort to think of the loved one 
before yourself. 

But to reach its full limit of beauty 
and usefulness the power of putting 
yourself into another’s place must go 
much further; and it must be carefully 
fostered and trained as a habit of daily 
and hourly life. You must become skill- 
ful in slipping off your own individual 
point of view and slipping on a new 


one, that you may realize the problems, 
the difficulties and the incentives which 
hinder or help the other person. 

Take, for instance, the girls or women 
whom you call your maids and whom 
you have engaged to do your cooking 
and your sweeping and to take care of 
the babies for you. You are considering 
the fact that your husband likes his steak 
just so and on the minute of time; and 
that the children must be happy and 
wholesome by day and warm and com- 
fortable by night; and these things over- 
shadow all other matters in your opin- 
ion. Your mind seems in a constant 
whirl with the pressing duties that be- 
long to you and that apparently no one 
will relieve or even share; and you 
think, often with bitter resentment, that 
the servants who are glad to take your 
money do not half perform their part of 
the contract. They give you the im- 
pression of being ungrateful, stupid, 
and a number of other things that are 
ugly and disagreeable. 

Now, this impression comes to some 
considerable extent from your utter mis- 
understanding of the maid’s point of 
view ; from your failure to put yourself 
for even an instant into her place. If 
you honestly want to know the truth; if 
you are broad-minded enough to wish 
to understand, then just sit down alone, 
and, giving your imagination full play, 
think of yourself as cook or housemaid, 
not in your own house, to those who are 
dear to you, but in the employ of any 
certain one of your acquaintances! Just 
suppose that you were obliged to do so; 
granting that you were prepared to meet 
the descent into poverty with Christian 
fortitude—the living in one room, per- 
haps with an undesirable companion; 
the long hours under never-ceasing au- 
thority in the smallest trifles—even 
granting you had determined to stand 
these, do you really suppose that you 
could be always cheerful, always full of 
eager interest in Mr Smith’s_ peculiar 
tastes in food and drink, constantly en- 
thusiastic to jump and run and read and 
sing as little Johnny Jones dictated? If 
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you believe so of yourself, then you do 
not understand the first thing of human 
nature! 

You can easily picture Bridget and 
Marie doing these things in your house; 
and you are very apt to fancy that the 
mere doing them skillfully and well 
should be its own reward. But would it 
be so if you were the maid, and your 
friend next door, or perhaps your en- 
emy, the mistress? 

Of course the misapprehension arises 
from the foolish idea that servants as a 
class are made of different clay from 
those who employ them. Nobody de- 
nies that in the matters of book learn- 
ing, of polished usage, the mistress is 
apt to have advantage over the maid; 
but these are not the deep, inborn 
essentials; these things may be learned; 
and there is every possibility that while 
the grandchildren of the meid will have 
acquired outward culture the grandchil- 
dren of the mistress will have taken no 
great step forward toward clearer in- 
ward understanding of the problems set 
for their especial class. The under so- 
cial set is always struggling toward 
higher strata; and no people appreciate 
better the necessity for education, for 
equipment, for the grasping of the same 
kind of knowledge which has made their 
superiors superior. 

Even if you do not take the trouble 
to study the viewpoint and the personal- 
ity of your maids, you may be sure that 
each one of them knows quite a good 
deal about yourself. Not the actual 
facts that make up your goings and com- 
ings, but your temperament, your fine 
pdints, and, alas! your weaknesses. It 
is perhaps a pity, but it is none the less 
true, that a well-fed brain does not by 
any means imply a quick or accurate in- 
tuition; and while you are smugly 
pleased because you belong to a “new 
thought ” club, Bridget in your kitchen 
is probably a better character reader by 
all odds than you are. You are too in- 
tent on reading and writing books on 
paper to study the humble living ones 
about you; but she reads men and 
women with keen and humorous inter- 
pretation. She puts herself many times 
a day into your place, and therefore she 
knows rather well what you will do un-~ 
der given circumstances. That is much 
more than you know about her. 


If you would keep your maids with 
you; if you would have from them in- 
telligent, loyal service, then you must 
think, and you must give to them intel- 
ligent and loyal attention. Perhaps you 
are very kind in a thoughtless and un- 
wise way, but that will not suffice. It 
takes study; it takes the putting your- 
self into the place of the other person. 
Do not for an instant believe that you 
can get maids from an employment 
agency like fish from the fish man, and 
can treat them all alike as if they were 
sO many automatic machines wound up 
by springs. You will have to learn to 
discriminate among them, and at the 
same time you will have to be able to 
see things from their standpoint in gen- 
eral and as a body. 

What was it that made possible Na- 
poleon’s conquering of the world? Not 
so much his mighty will, nor his strat- 
egy in planning marches and battles; not 
luck nor fortunate chance. It was his 
power over his individual men. It was 
that marvelous gift of making his 
cause—the object upon which he set his 
heart—the cause of each single mind 
below him, the object upon which every 
soldier set his heart in heroic sympathy 
with the leader. 

That is the power for which you must 
strive if you would gain your purpose 
among your maids. You cannot do it 
by simply paying them wages; you can- 
not do it by hiring them and taking it 
for granted that they will know what 
you want and will attend to it out of 
lofty feeling about duty. Often you 
expect more lofty ideals from your 
maids than you require from yourself. 
You ask of them more patience, and you 
show less toleration of their lapses than 
of your own. You must school your- 
self to overlook faults that are not vital, 
and to help the growth of virtues. You 
must win the servants to your cause, by 
making them like you, personally. If 
you once realize that you would rather 
be the mistress than the maid, then it is 
incumbent on you to do what you can 
to compensate the other for her less 
happy lot. To put yourself in her place 
in order to help her is not only the best 
business principle you can adopt, but it 
is more; it is justice, it is wisdom, it is 
noblesse oblige. 
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Shaker Stockings 


By Florence J. Boyce 


Where have all the old aunts gone 
Who used to come together, 

With their blue-checked aprons on, 
In the summer weather? 

Round some neighbor’s living room 
Quite contented sitting, 

Almost every afternoon, 
And always with their knitting. 


Turn the heel, narrow the toe, 
Creaking chairs a-rocking, 

Wagging heads as white as snow, 
Gossiping and talking; 

That's the very way, you know, 
To knit a Shaker stocking. 


Old Aunt Hitty, old Aunt Poll, 
Old Aunt Sally Walker, 

Aunt Ann, in her Paisley shawl, 
Fresh from scented locker; 

Aunt Lucretia with her cane, 
Aunt Dorindy Sprocket, 

And best of all, my old Aunt Jane, 
With sweet flag in her pocket. 


Turn the heel, narrow the toe, 
Set the chairs a-rocking. 

How the golden moments go 
When you're busy talking! 

*Tis an easy thing, you know, 
To knit a Shaker stocking. 


Seems to me that nowadays 
There is something lacking, 

People have such different ways, 
Good times must be slacking ; 

Same old robins on the bough 
Chirp of summer weather. 


But where are all the old aunts 


now 
That used*to knit together ? 


Bind the heel, finish the toc, 
Chairs go on a-rocking, 
But the quick years come and go, 
Many milestones mocking, 
Till there’s no ome left, 
know, 
To knit a Shaker stocking. 
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How to Economize 


Mr Eprror—There was a letter headed 
“One Thousand a Year” in the April 
number which I would like to answer. I 
want to tell the writer how my parents, 
who were eager to “ get along,” and I 
too, lived on far less than $1000 a year. 
That is, till we got the start in the world 
that she wants and that is necessary for 
success. 

First, by sacrifice, by giving up those 
things that seem smail at the time but 
which eat up small capital. And it was 
hard for us, for we liked the good things 
of this world so well! I am a college 
graduate, interested in good books, mag- 
azines, travel and all that goes for com- 
fort and ease. Therefore I can readily 
sympathize with the writer of that letter. 
We never, or rarely, had such things as 
chicken and grapefruit on our table. 
These, then and now, were and are lux- 
uries for the rich. And there are lots of 
rich who do not spend money on such 
things, but live even more plainly. Some 
time ago I was in a store pricing some 
high class groceries. I said to the clerk: 
“] cannot afford these. Only the rich 
buy such things.” He smiled as he 
answered, “ Mrs G., the rich do not, as a 
rule, buy such things!” 

We even did without ice. This was 
hard, and may seem strange, but we did. 
People who are anxious to succeed often 
have to dispense with what they call 
“the necessities of life.” We kept our 
milk in our cellar and bought in small 
quantities. I cannot remember that my 
mother or I ever had any pin-money. I 
do remember that I was given 25 cents 


Come in and make yourself at 


on the Fourth of July. Candy, sodas, 
and the things that children and mothers 
spend money on were almost unknown in 
our household. I rarely took a street 
car. In other words, “ watched the cor- 
ners ” in every way possible. 

On $1000 a year, we did not feel that 
we could travel. This is hard, I know. 
But if you are going to save, and have 
something to invest at the end of the year, 
you will have to give up such things. 
For “ You can’t eat your cake and have 
it too.” 

Then, we raised our own vegetables. 
This is easy to do, unless one lives in a 
flat, and I judge the writer does not. We 
do this now, and my father’s income is 
twenty times the thousand a year. 

We get all our magazines at the library. 
They can be kept out four days without 
a fine. If kept over that time, a fine of 
two cents a day is imposed. In a small 
town, there “say A no library, however. 

“Sire J. C. may think that life 
would not be het the living under such 
circumstances. Maybe not. But she 
wants to know how to cut down ex- 
penses in order to succeed, and this is 
how one family did it. Many other fam- 
ilies that I know started in the same way. 
It is hard, but there is no easy road to 
success. I have several friends who were 
once rich, but who have lost or spent all 
their money. They envy my mother and 
me. If they had made one-tenth the sac- 
rifices that my mother did, all would be 
theirs. But while she was sacrificing to 
“get ahead,” they were enjoying every 
comfort and did not make a single sac- 
rifice, and do not now, in the strict sense 
of the word. 
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One word more: out of the amount 
raised every year, a judicious investment 
was made. in our own case, the money 
was invested in farm lands. No quick 
and large returns, but slow and sure. 

Mind you, I do not say that our way 
of living was the right one. It surely 
was not the most comfortable one. But 
unless one is to inherit wealth, I see no 
other road to financial success. 

In this connection, may I repeat a little 
story? I read once in one of our leading 
magazines for women an article by Lil- 
lian Bell on -how a young housekeeper 
learned how to economize. One of the 
things she noticed, after a year or two of 
housekeeping, was that her maid threw 
away the clothespins when she took down 
the clothes. Miss Bell regarded this as 
quite a “ discovery.” She urged house- 
keepers to save them! I was interested 
and amused, for I had never seen a 
housekeeper who did not! Such things 
were put into a sack regularly and used 
for years. This article, however, showed 
the point of view of many who do not 
know what economy means. Mrs C. G. 


God's Plan” 


Mr Eviror—The saddest lack, on the 
part of both men and women, it seems to 
me, is the lack of a right conception of 
the purpose of marriage. God said,“ Be 
fruitful, and multiply,” a thing impossi- 
ble to do with less than four children. 
Two merely replace the parents, while 
three multiply only one and replace the 
other. Part of the curse pronounced 
upon Eve was, “I will multiply thy con- 
ception, and in sorrow shalt thou bring 
forth.” I believe that God’s original 
plan was to have each couple have only 
four children, with no death to depopu- 
late the earth. “ For by man came sin, 
and by sin came death into the world.” 
If we could only get back to God's idea, 
and instead of looking at the high price 
of living and the difficulty of providing 
for the children, just trust God to look 
out for the finishing of his own plan, 
and have our four, giving to each cone the 
best physical, mental, moral and spiritual 
equipment that lies in our power, this 
world would be transformed in another 
generation. 

In actual life, however, young people 


marry, trusting to luck to have either no 
children at all or only two, a boy and a 
girl. God alone knows the homes wrecked 
and the lives taken because of the pre- 
vailing misconception of the duty and 
privilege of the reproduction of life. 
Sometimes it is the woman who is un- 
willing ; sometimes—oftener, I believe— 
it is the man. Sometimes it is both. In 
any case the result is wrecked nerves 
and ruined homes. 

It is a monument to the great mother- 
heart that women can still love their chil- 
dren in spite of all the cruelty and abuse 
they have to suffer on their account. 

E. F. G. 


The Object of Education 


Mr Eprror—There are still some pre- 
sumably intelligent people who cling to 
the old-fashioned and entirely erroneous 
idea that although a college education 
fits a boy for a life work, for a girl it 
is merely an accomplishment, a means 
to culture, dignity and refinement, be- 
sides a filling of her mind with such 
knowledge as she may dexterously use 
to dazzle those of less brilliant minds and 
inferior advantages. 

These same people also believe that 
the larger the college, the greater its 
reputation and the farther removed from 
one’s own home, the brighter will shine 
the polish rubbed on during a four years’ 
sojourn there. Now, as President Had- 
ley once pointed out in an address to 
Vassar students, education, for both 
sexes, is primarily for the purpose of 
equipping them to better serve their fel- 
low-men. Service, then, is the funda- 
mental aim of education. For this 
knowledge is necessary; poise and dig- 
nity usually, not always, belong to a 
serious and earnest nature; refinement 
and culture are possessed by those whose 
knowledge has given them a broad and 
sympathetic view of life in all its varied 
environment. 

But someone may ask, ‘“ Why send 
our daughters to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith or Bryn Mawr?” The answer is 
simple. The opportunities for equip- 
ping one’s self well are greater. ‘There 
is better general organization, a larger 
and more thoroughly trained faculty, a 
more carefully arranged curriculum, 
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and association with a greater number 
and more heterogeneous class of stu 
dents. 

Such an attitude on the part of a col- 
lege woman may be somewhat of a shock 
to those fond parents who expect their 
daughters to return bearing all the vis- 
ible signs of a thoroughbred college 
lady, an object of envy to their less 
fortunate friends. But true education, 
like true charity, vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up. Do not complain, then, 
if this child of your dreams, who has 
recently received her diploma from one 
of the larger institutions of learning, 
should choose to devote her life to the 
simple tasks of service that await her, 
rather than waste it on frivolous society. 
Remember that you educated her for 
herself, not to reflect your pride and 
glory. And if she finds her happiness 
and enhances that of others in the life 
she is leading, do not sigh because she 
is not a genius. Reba Stutson Hill 


Old-Fashioned Hospitality 


Mr Eprror—A dear old lady the other 
day lamented the fact that the old-fash- 
ioned hospitality is dying. She declared 
that people are growing too selfish to 
give up any of their time to entertain 
visitors. ‘“ Hospitality,” she declared, 
“has become a matter of exchange. 
The doors of our homes are barred 
against unexpected callers. To be sure, 
we have our so-called ‘at homes,’ but 
the frigid manner of the hostess freezes 
out all the warmth that hospitality gives 
to a home. 

“People used to consider it a priv1- 
lege and pleasure to have a friend drop 
in unexpectedly, and thought nothing 
of laying aside duties and ungrudgingly 
giving their time to their visitors. No 
effort was saved to make the visit a 
pleasant one. Guests were adopted into 
the family for the time being. Boys 
and girls willingly gave up their pleasure 
to help entertain the guests. Frequently 
the guests were strangers brought in by 


a friend. This made no difference. 
Sometimes angels were entertained 
unawares. But now only those who can 


return hospitality are received into our 
homes, and social life is growing formal 
and cold.” 


Is not the old lady right? Are we not 
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missing much by giving up the old-fash- 
ioned hospitality and hearty way of wel 
coming our — E. V. 


Bade Independent 


Mr Eprror—Some people are afraid 
it will affect their business and _ socia! 
standing to have others think they econ- 
omize in any way. They are not willing 
either to dress simply enough or eat suf- 
ficiently simple things to live within the 
margin which would mean a safe surplus. 

I have in mind a young married couple 
whose social ambitions keep them con- 
stantly away below par as to expenses 
The wife was a stenographer and the 
husband came from a family of hard 
working mechanics. Circumstances threw 
them among people who had “ money to 
burn” and they now not only buy the 
most expensive foods and choicest dain- 
ties of all kinds, but criticize others whe 
are content to live simply. They are con- 
stantly in debt. 

It does not make me unhappy that my 
neighbors or relatives or friends have the 
luxuries of the season when I cannot. 


I am perfectly independent of their 
opinion. E. A. A. 
Save Our Daughters 
Mr Eprror—There is plainly some. 


thing radically wrong in the relations 
between husband and wife, and to all 
fair-minded people the blame rests not 
on the man alone. Both in the present 
and past moral trespass he has doubt- 
less been the aggressive factor, but who 
has passively allowed the wrongdoing 
to proceed, and who in the first place let 
it begin? 

Peace-loving woman has martyred 
herself. Either too timid or too self- 
sacrificing to insist on a prenuptial or 
immediate postnuptial monetary under 
standing, she has, perhaps unwillingly, 
allowed matters to adjust themselves to 
her great disadvantage. 

I am sad for her, but am not herewith 
offering a solution for her difficulties 
My plea is for her children. Will a 
mother who has been denied the neces- 
saries of life allow her little daughter te 
marry in the same ignorance of her 
future husband that she herself had and 
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has suffered for? Or will she attempt 
to keep her child safe from wedded grief 
but with her life unfulfilled? Such a 
mother can assist her daughters to over- 
come their maidenly scruples. and reach 
frank, mutual understandings on the 
problem of finances with their fiancés 
before marriage, which will make for 
harmony in after years. 

My own mother was the victim of the 
same unintentional error, and brought 
up her seven children in a home lack- 
ing bodily comforts which my father 
could easily have afforded, but blessed 
and made bright by her selfless love. 
We, her children, now married, feel that 
to her we owe, in great part, the wedded 
joy that has come to each of us. 

Mrs H. S. M. 


Girls and the Theater 


Mr Eprror—About a dozen girls in 
the school where I am_ teaching have 
what | call “theater fever.” It is a 
common occurrence for the girls to go 
to the theater two or three times a week. 
Several of them. in fact, possess season 
tickets at a cheap playhouse. 

Now, | am not a crank, neither am I 
opposed to girls having a good time, 
but I am heartily tired of having girls, 
naturally bright and wide awake, come 
into class, listless, absent-minded and 
tired, with lessons poorly prepared. 
Over three-fourths of these girls are 
taking the college preparatory course. 
If they flunk entrance examinations, the 
parents blame the teachers. It seems to 
me that the responsibility rests largely 
with the parents. We are eager to do 
all that we possibly can, but parents 
must insist that home studies be done 
at home. 

Will you not, through your magazine, 
arouse parents to the fact that this very 
frequent theater attendance is causing 
the girls to get woefully behind in their 
studies ? 

Aside from the fact that it jeopardizes 
their chance to get into college, or even 
to graduate from high school, it is rob- 
bing them of vitally necessary sleep and 
undermining their health. Moreover it 
gives them altogether false ideas of life; 
it makes them frivolous. It lessens 
their powers of application so that they 


cannot concentrate their minds on their 
studies even while in the schoolroom. 
It stimulates an unnatural craving for 
excitement. 

I have conferred with other teachers 
and we are agreed that the remedy lies 
wholly with the home. Parents should 
make the home life so attractive that it 
will satisfy the young people. Let the 
girls have their friends come in for an 
hour of. music, games and perhaps ligh: 
refreshments, after the studies are fin- 
ished. But—insist that studies come 
first, the good time second, 

I am satisfied that this theater mat- 
ter is the most serious problem with 
which we teachers now have to contend. 

A Teacher. 


No Loss 


Mr Epiror—I think Mrs M. A. did 
exactly right in telling the mother about 
her child’s evil actions, no matter how 
angry it made her. We are all our 
brothers’ keeper, whether we want to be 
or not, and it was her duty to warn her 
concerning her child, as much as if she 
had found her playing with a poisonous 
serpent or a bottle of arsenic. More so, 
indeed, because physical death is a 
blessing compared to moral depravity, 
which may extend through a lifetime. 
poisoning and blighting everything that 
comes within its baleful influence. If 
the other mother’s moral sense is so 
dulled as to make her angry instead of 
thankful, be glad to drop her from the 
list of friends. She will be no loss. 

L. Jacinta. 


Prompt Action 


Mr Epiror—Had the case of Mrs 
M. A. been mine (August number, Page 
240a) I would have taken the neighbor’s 
child into my own house and talked to 
her of the wickedness of her act, then | 
would have told her that if she ever re- 
peated it I should take her to her mother 
and tell her mother what she had done. 
In every neighborhood there is always a 
child of evil mind to contaminate others. 
It is sure to be discovered; prompt ac- 
tion will stop it, even at the expense of 
making enemies. Mrs W. AH. S. 
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The Poetry of the Table 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


Illustrated from Photographs 


E WERE sitting on the sofa in 
the hall counting upon our com- 
bined fingers the various mem- 

bers of the family for the Thanksgiving 
dinner party. The family is large. The 
combined fingers needed duplicating to 
accommodate it. But Gene has three 
dining tables. The possession of three 
modern dining tables would be painfully 
space-absorbing, but it is different with 
the old tables. They are not at all ob- 
streperous. They are made quite nar- 
row in the frame and modestly with- 
draw with flaps down to some small 
space at the side of the room when meal- 
time is over. In Gene’s home, the thou- 
sand-legged dining table has a long, nar- 
row place in the hall near the front door. 

The thousand-legged table, or, as we 
often call it, the eight-legged or gate- 
legged table, was known in the old in- 
ventories simply as the oval table, the 
round table or the walnut table. It 
marks the dining transition from oak to 
walnut, from the long table to the curved 
edges, and incidentally it marks the evo- 
lution from forms or benches to dining 
chairs. 

The early history of the table illumi- 
nates our modern table language. The 
Anglo-Saxon name for table was board, 
literally derived from the movable board 
which was mounted on trestles at meal 
times. The picturesque German expres- 
sion, tisch aufheben, for clearing the 
table, is the perpetuation in language of 
a long-ago custom. After the meal was 
over in those early times, the table was 
cleared away by first removing the board 
and then its supports. 

The name “ table” came into England 
with the Norman invasion. By and by 
the habit of leaving the board on its 
trestles encouraged calling it table in its 
entirety, The table with trestles con- 
tinued to be the regulation table for sev- 
eral centuries after the Norman con- 
quest and is still to be found in the 
peasant cottages of the Tyrol. It is the 


oak table that has outlasted time and that 
has grown more beautiful in tone and 
softened carving with the centuries. At 
present it is being revived in America 
in many a fine wainscoted hall and 
library. A knowledge of it helps to a 
greater understanding of the oak furni- 
ture of our own day. 

The history of tables not only vivifies 
the past; it helps us to understand the 
tables of our own homes. It helps us 
to understand what is good in table con- 
struction and what is beautiful in line 
and form. We all have our table pref- 
erences—our own table “loves.” A 
knowledge of tables makes these more 
trustworthy and enjoyable and further- 
more develops in us a wider apprecia- 
tion, a catholicity of taste. 

One of the charms of Gene’s tables is 
the ingenuity they show in making them- 
selves small when out of use. Even the 
Sheraton dining table that has a festive 
size in the dining room can stand by 
the stairway, its great leaves vertically 
resting beside its long narrow frame. It 
is quite a jump in chair history from the 
thousand-legged table to the Sheraton, 
but only a few years between the Shera- 
ton and the Empire table that usually is 
the center table of the dining recom. 
After the French Revolution there was 
a reaction against everything that had 
formerly been in favor. The design of 
Empire furniture is largely a revival of 
the Egyptian classic brought about by 
Napoleon’s campaigns. The dining 
table with the lamp is American Empire, 
and shows the acanthus carvings and the 
claws used with a refinement that is not 
apparent in the heavy pillar and claws of 
the Empire work table. 

If I had all Gene’s furniture treasures 
I am sure I should feel the pride of pos- 
session. It is so natural for most of us 
to imagine that possessions somehow or 
other affect our stature. But Gene only 


feels a grateful humility in being able 
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to live day by day in this domestic at- 
mosphe re of beautiful things. 

‘It grows upon you,” says Gene ; 
is all like an environing poem.’ 

My poem at Gene’s is the Chippendale 
eard table. I lost my heart to it the first 
time I saw it and my affection grows. 
It is mixed with reverence, something 
like the admiration of a boy for a beau- 
tiful lady. The Chippendale is not an 
intimate table. Its mahogany is dark, 
with a mysterious richness. Its every 
line has the dignity of grace, the aristo- 
cratic reserve of beauty. It stands be- 
tween the front windows of the living 
room with half of its hinged top against 
the wall. It is the table I use in an 
imaginative way when I read an eight- 
eenth-century novel where there is al- 
ways whist in the evening. 

One corner of Gene’s living room has 
a grandfather’s clock. The three other 
corners have tipped-back stand _ tabies. 
The base of a stand table consists of a 
pillar with three spreading feet. Its top 
has a revolving pivot. When it is to be 
used, it fastens down with a snap. These 
stands were called “ Dutch tea tables” 
early in the eighteenth century, but later 
in the century, with the passing of the 
Dutch fashion, they were made with the 
Chippendale claw and ball and with carv- 
ing on the pedestal and knees. One of 
Gene’s tables is very simple in detail 
with hooflike feet. The handsomest is 
of very dark mahogany with claw and 
ball feet. Its top is carved out of a 
thick piece of wood so as to leave a rim 
to keep the china from sliding off. This 
plain rim is called a “ dish top.” 

The stand of the illustration has its 
place beside the great tapestried wing 
chair. It is so very small that it re- 
minds me of one of the little slave boys 
in Paolo Veronese’s magnificent banquet 
scenes. It looks so diminutive and yet 
contributes so markedly to the effect of 
the whole. It was used in its day as a 
kettle stand to accompany the tea table. 
Its pillar has delightful lines and its top 
has an elaborate “ pie-crust ” rim, as the 
ogee-scalloped edge is called. Some of 
the stand tops had plain scalloped edges 
and some in the later mode had rococo 
scrolls, but of them all the “ pie-crust ” 
is considered the finest. 

The stands were a common article of 
eighteenth-century furniture and as tea 


tables and as small center tables they 
retain all their old-time usefulness. 
They also used to serve as candle stands. 
When they served in that capacity for 
the high four-posters they were some- 
times four feet in hight. 

The card table with the silver candle- 
sticks and the silver snuffers has the 
straight legs and rounded top character- 
istic of the Hepplewhite. It is of ma- 
hogany with inlay of white holly. Inlay 
or marquetry at this time superseded 
carving and brought into use a variety 
of delicate cabinet woods. Hepplewhite 
himself mentions the fragrant, lemon- 
colored satinwood of East India that 
was used not only for inlays, but in mak- 
ing small pieces, such as the work table 
with the silk pocket, in the illustration. 
The king wood of Brazil, with its beau- 
tiful violet tints, the purple wood from 
tropical America, the snake wood of 
Guiana, variegated rosewood and many 
a rare tropical tree were used in these 
inlays with chaste effect. There is a 
never-failing charm about the lightness 
and grace of the Hepplewhite tables. 

George Hepplewhite was a _ cabinet- 
maker and designer of London... He 
worked during the last Chippendale days 
and was a contemporary of the Adam 
brothers and of Sheraton. He died in 
1786. Two years later his widow pub- 
lished a book of his designs called the 
Cabinetmaker’s and Upholsterer’s Guide. 
His latest work has all the intrinsic mer- 
its of the Louis Seize. The spirit of this 
new time in which Hepplewhite worked 
is, perhaps, most clearly learned from 
the life of Robert Adam. This designer 
traveled in Italy with the longing to 
study the dwelling houses rather than 
the greater forms of architecture. He 
made drawings in western Italy, in 
Rome, in Venice, but found his inspira- 
tion at Spalato in Dalmatia, amidst the 
ruins of Diocletian’s palace. It was 
there that he became imbued with the 
classic spirit which was to have such an 
after effect upon English taste. 

Adam was an architect, but he de- 
signed not only the exterior and interior, 
but every part of the furnishings, with 
culture and brilliancy. It was evidently 
Adam who influenced Hepplewhite in 
classic lines, and this influence Hepple- 
white used without erudition but with a 
light-hearted, natural grace of manner. 
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After the publication of the 
Hepplewhite designs, they 
had a great vogue, which 
was cut short by the politi- 
cal events that brought the 
heavier Empire into fashion, 

The round table with the 
drop leaves is called a Pem- 
broke table, a name that sim- 
ply characterizes the drop 
leaves which, when up, were 
held by turning brackets. 
It is a small table designed 
for breakfast use. At Gene’s 
it holds the reading lamp by 
the Chippendale great chair. 
-It is of light-colored ma- 
hogany with simple inlay. 
The sewing table with the 
work basket and candlesticks shows a 
quaint design of this time. Who can be 
quite fancy-free at the sight of these 
dear work tables with all their ingen- 
ious compartments? Does it not make us 
long for the quiet days of old-fashioned 
needlework ? 

The satinwood work table ‘with the 


A pie crust stand of the period 
1760-1770 


silk pocket has the slender, 
fluted legs which we asso- 
ciate with the Sheraton 
stvle. The deep, oval sewing 
table with the short pillar 
and the concave legs with 
the wreath carving is also in 
the Sheraton style, and in all 
probability it was made by 
the Connecticut confreres of 
Duncan Phyfe, one of the 
finest cabinetmakers in New 
York at the beginning of the 
last century. 

On this and the three 
pages following are illus- 
trated the tables herein de- 
scribed, They are fascinat- 
ing in themselves, and in 
almost every case to the joy of posses- 
sion has been added the delight of dis- 
covery. One seldom has too many of 
these small tables. There is always a 
corner or a niche to which the new find 
seems especially adapted. Moreover. 
a handsomely finished table of good lines 
is always a delight to the eve. 


A deep, oval sewing table in the Sheraton style 


An Empire work table, with heavy pillar and claws 
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dignity and grace 


card table has 
every line 


This Chippendale 


A satinwood work table with silk pocket. This is in the 
Sheraton style 
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A Hepplewhite above, a sewing table of the period of Chigpeadale below 
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American Empire dining table, 
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Handicraft | 


Choice Things, Easily Made 


HE ease with which the beginner 
can produce useful and ornamental 
articles in hammered brass makes 
this an ideal form of crafting. The set of 
three hatpin heads, No 1034+, comes 
stamped on heavy brass and can be fur- 
nished by our Handicraft Department 
for 25 cents, including jewel for center 


design. The brass heads, after finishing, 
are soldered to the pins. The brass desk 
set consists of four corners of a desk 
pad, penwiper top, hand blotter top and 
metal blotter form. Price 80 cents, or 
without blotter form 60 cents. For or- 


dering see general directions on Page 
604 


Mme 
Set of three 1 14-inch hatpin heads, No 1034+, above. Desk set in hammered brass, No 1035+. below eh 
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Linen cover for square card table. No 1027+ 


Covers for Card Tables 


[For ordering, see directions on Page 604] 


N EFFECTIVE. square card table 
cover is shown in design No 1027+. 

It is 30 by 30 inches. It comes in 

Nile green, tan and cream French linen. 
Linen, marked for cutting out, white 
linen tape for binding, 4 button molds, 
with stenciled linen for covering, cost 
$1.75. A monogram 3 inches high costs 


50 cents extra, including cotton for 
working. A single initial, stamped, with 
cotton for working, costs 15 cents. 

Round linen cover No 1028+, for 
tables 30 inches in diameter, is made in 
same colors. “Materials for making cost 
$1.50. This includes one initial stamped 
on linen. Odd size covers to order. 


Linen cover for round cad tasle. 


No 1028 - 
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Embroidered Linens 


[For ordering, see directions on Page 604] 


The white linen pincushion cover No 
1033+- is done in Wallachian embroid- 
ery in rose pink and pale green floss. 
The stamped linen top, back and floss, 
cost 35 cents. 

The tan linen collar bag No 1029+ is 
stenciled in blue and green or red and 
green, and is to be outlined in black 
floss. The bag is the 7-inch size and 
closes with a drawstring. Before lining 
the bag, reinforce the bottom with card- 
board. Stamped and _stenciled linen, 
with floss and drawstring, costs 50 cents. 

The eyeglass wiper No 1030+ is made 
of three pieces of white flannel. The 
top is to be embroidered in outline stitch 
in colors, and the edge is to be button- 
holed in white. The stamped flannel, 
with silk for working, costs 25 cents. 

The linen handkerchief case No 
1032+ is made of white linen worked 
in white floss, and lined with colored silk. 
The case is 6 by 9 inches finished. 
Stamped linen and cotton for working 
cost 45 cents, Lining is not furnished. 


HANDICRAFT 


Linen pincushion. 


Eyeglass wiper. 


No 1033+ 


No 1030+ 


Linen handkerchief case. No 1032+ 
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Billfold. No 1024+ Change purse. No 1026+ 


Novelties in Ooze Leather 


HE hand bag, No 1022+, measures 

71% inches across the bottom. The 

odze leather for the bag, stamped 

with pattern by which to cut it out, comes 

in golden tan, brown, Lincoln green, 

black, wine and pearl gray. The bag may 

be lined fully, or just the flap, as desired, 

initial stenciled if preferred. We fur- 

nish the stamped ooze leather complete 

with stenciled flap. Price, without mate- 
rial for lining, 85 cents. 

The bill fold and money strap, No 
1024+, of ooze leather, is not only an 
attractive bill fold, but solves the prob- 
lem of what to do with bills at night 
when traveling, as the fold can be 
snapped around the wrist. Bills are se- 
cure because of the arrangement of the 
inside flap. The colors of ooze leather 
are the same as in the other articles. 
Bill fold costs, all made up ready to use, 
stenciled as illustrated, or with initial, 
35 cents, postpaid. 

The card case, No 1025--, is stenciled 
on flap and back in attractive design. It 
measures about 2% by 4 inches and has 
a pocket. The flap is lined with moire, 
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or left plain, if preferred. The card 
case may also be used for a purse, if de- 
sired. It fastens with a snap fastener. 
The case costs, finished ready to use, 
35 cents. 

The little purse, No 1026+, may be 
carried on the finger or in the hand bag. 
It measures 2% inches across the bottom 
and is shaped so that the change cannot 
slip out. Costs, all made up and sten- 
ciled, 20 cents. 

If desired, we can furnish the purse in 
three-inch-long size for 25 cents. This 
larger-sized purse is made without han- 
dle, and is stenciled with a fleur-de-lis 
design. The larger-sized purse is very 
convenient for use when no hand bag is 
carried, and comes in the same colors and 
leathers as the other articles pictured on 
this page. 

Any of the articles pictured on Pages 
601, 602, 603 and this page can be fur- 
nished by our Handicraft Department. 
In ordering, address Handicraft Depart- 
ment, Goop HouSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
Springfield, Mass, making all money 
orders and checks payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 
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The blue-and-white hug-me-tight, finished and laced with blue ribbons 


A Hug-Me-Tight 


By Kate B Shipley 


[We do not furnish materials for the hug-me-tight] 


ie PERSUADE the inclined-to-be- 
vain young woman of eighteen or 

nineteen years that an opera coat 
with its open neck is not a sufficient pro- 
tection over thin evening dresses is a 
difficult task. The article must indeed 
be dainty that she will consent to wear. 

The hug-me-tight, to be worn under 
the opera coat, is the daintiest of cro- 
cheted articles, and really meets with the 
approval of these critical schoolgirls. 
Crocheted in white and some delicate 
shade of pink or blue or yellow, it is so 
attractive that it is not only a pleasure 
to wear it, but it is an excellent protec- 
tion to the throat and neck. 

This would make a very timely Christ- 
mas gift for anyone to give a young girl, 
and it is easily made. 

Commence the back by making a row of 
forty-four plain stitches, and turn; make 
four chain stitches, then one single cro- 
chet between fourth and fifth plain stitch 
of first row; make four chains, one single 
crochet between eighth and ninth stitch, 
and so on to end, making a row of eleven 
holes in all. Turn, and put four plain 
stitches in each hole. Repeat until there 
‘are thirteen rows of plain stitches. 
Turn, make three holes, and fill in with 


plain stitches, as before, making three 
rows of three holes each, for the 
shoulder. Then widen at both ends by 
adding four plain stitches in first and last 
hole of previous row, and make five 
holes, repeating until there are three 
rows of five holes each. Then widen 
on outer edge only by adding four plain 
stitches in first hole; make six holes and 
fill in, continuing until there are six rows 
of six holes each. Make the other 
shoulder and front in the same way. 
This gives the foundation of the gar- 
ment. 

In making the edge, use colored wool 
for the chain stitches and white for the 
plain stitches. Crochet a row of holes 
round the entire garment, being careful 
to make the stitches loose enough to lie 
flat. Fill in with four plain stitches in 
each hole, as before, adding an extra four 
for fullness at each corner—in the first 
row at the right side of corner and in 
the second at left side. Repeat until 
there are four rows of plain stitches and 
finish with a row of holes, using colored 
wool. 

Form the armhole by lacing the front 
and back together at each side with 
satin ribbon to match the wool. 
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II--Paper Pumpkins and Pumpkin Pies 


UMPKINS, great, round, yellow 
pumpkins, we are going to make 
this time, Kinderkins, and after the 

pumpkins we will make some pumpkin 
pies for our Thanksgiving dinner. 
Pumpkins grow on a vine, you know, 
and the vine, with its thick, juicy stem 
and large crumpled leaves, runs close to 
the ground. The farmers generally 
plant the pumpkin seeds in the corn- 
fields between the rows of corn; and in 
the fall, when the cornstalks are cut and 
stacked together the pumpkins shine out 
bright and golden, and get 
riper and riper and more 
and more golden until the 
farmer comes along and 
cuts them from the 
vine and they are 
ready to be made into 
pies. 


Trace this half of a pumpkin leaf 
606 Copyright, 1910, by Phelps Publishing Co 


Sefore there can be any pumpkins 
there must be a vine, so we will make 
that first. Figure 1 is the pattern for 
half of a leaf and part of the vine stem. 
Lay a piece of thin writing paper over 
Figure 1 so that the long, straight line 
on the left side of the leaf will come in 
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Fold the paper first one way, then the other 


Lay your pattern on the green paper 


the middle of the paper. Hold the pa- 
per down and with a lead pencil trace 
the lines that you see through the writ- 
ing paper. Fold the paper along the 
straight line, for that is the middle of 
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the leaf, and cut out the leaf and stem 
along the lines you have drawn. Open 
the paper out and you will have a whole 
leaf with a vine stem extending on 
either side. 

Cut a strip of rather heavy, moss- 
green paper, green on both sides, a little 
wider than the hight of 
your pattern long 
enough to make four folds 
like Figure 2. Each fold 
f the green paper must be 
as long as the stem of your 
pattern. Fold the paper 
lirst one way, then the 
other, as a fan is folded 
and as you see it in Figure 

then press it down 
moothly and lay your 
pattern on it, with the bot- 
tom edge of the vine stem 
even with the bottom edge 
ff the green piper, as in 
igure 3. Hold the pattern in place and 
run the point of your pencil all around 
the edge of the leaf and along the top 
of the vine stem, making the mark on 
the green paper. Take away your pat- 
tern, cut along the lines you have drawn 
nd there will be four green leaves and 
. long vine stem. 
Before you open out the folds of the 


Make spiral tendrils like Figure 4. Figure 5 is half dhe sanaiie, 
t 


stem or separate your 
leaves bend the little pack- 
age of leaves down over 
the vine stem, then sepa- 
rate the leaves and open 
out the vine stem and you 
will find that one leaf 
turns over one side of the 
stem, and the next leaf 
turns over the other side 
of the stem, and the stem 
runs in a zigzag fashion. 

On the real pumpkin 
vines, adding much to their 
grace and beauty, are long 
slender tendrils that shoot out from the 
stem and twine around anything they find 
in their way. When there is nothing to 
take hold of they reach up into the 
air and curl themselves into spirals 
like long, thin shavings, or like curls on 
a little girl's head. To make our vine 
more perfect we will add two spiral ten- 
drils, one at each end, Cut a long nar- 
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Lay your pattern on yellow paper, as in Figure 6. Figure 7 is the vine. 
ling in the crust, as in Fioure 8 
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row strip of green paper and draw it 
lightly over the blade of your scissors 
until it curls like Figure 4. If you do 
not quite understand how to do this, 
Mother will show you. When the ten- 
drils are curled, cut two little slits in the 
top edge of the vine stem, one slit quite 
near one end of the stem and the other 
slit near the other end of 
the stem; then slip the end 
of one tendril into one slit 
and the end of the other 
tendril into the other slit. 
This finishes the vine, and 
now we will make the 
pumpkins to grow on the 
vine. 

Figure 5 is the pattern 
for half of a pumpkin. 
Trace Figure 5 on writing 
paper and cut it out just 


as you did the leaf. (Fig- tho edge 


ure 1.) The straight line 

on the left is the middle of the pumpkin, 
and your paper must be folded along this 
line when you cut it out. Lay your 
pumpkin pattern on a piece of bright 
yellow paper (yellow on both sides) as 
you see it in Figure 6, run your pencil 
along its edge ard cut out your yellow 
pumpkin along the lines you have drawn 
on the yellow paper. Cut a slit up from 
the bottom edge of the pumpkin, as 
shown by the slit marked A in the pat- 
tern (Figure 6), then slide the pumpkin 
down over the top edge of the vine stem, 
pushing the stem up through the slit in 
the pumpkin. Make two more golden 
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The paper pies look good enough to eat 


pumpkins like the first, fasten them to 
the stem in the same way, and your 
pumpkin vine with its ripe pumpkins 
will look like Figure 7. 

Now for the pies with their pumpkin 
filling and crisp, creamy crust. For the 
pumpkin filling, cut from your yellow 
paper as many perfectly round pieces as 
youwishpies. Youcandraw 
the circles by placing a 
drinking glass upside down 
on the yellow paper and 
running your pencil around 
the edge of the glass; then, 
- if you cut along the pencil 
lines, you will have round 
fillings for your pies. 
Make the crust of rather 
thin, creamy yellow wrap- 
ping paper or paper from 
a yellow writing pad. Cut 
the crust round like the 
filling, but larger, then put 
just a touch of paste in the middle 
of the underside of the filling and fit 
the filling exactly in the middle of the 
crust, as is shown in Figure 8. When 
the paste is dry and holds the filling fast 
to the crust, turn the crust, a little at a 
time, down over the edge of the filling 
as you see it in Figure 9 and press it flat ; 
then lift the crust, and its crimped edges 
will stand up all around the pie in a most 
natural manner. Figure 10 shows how 
really good to eat these little make- 
believe pies will look, They are easy to 
make and so satisfactory when done. 
Try them. 
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Helpful Reading 


Household Lessons in Schools 


The school for the theory, the home 
for the practice, of elementary domes- 
tic science: this is the ideal combina- 
tion for the training of girls But how 
to accomplish it—how to unite school 
study with home work, has always 
been the problem. But now the problem 
is in a fair way to be solved, and in a 
manner that is as simple and cheap as it 
is interesting and efficient. 

This is done by means of a condensed 
weekly journal just started by Orange 
Judd Company and published in New 
York, Chicago and Springfield, Mass, 
called School Agriculture, Domestic Sci- 
ence and Manual Training. Its depart- 
ment of domestic science is edited under 
the auspices of our Good Housekeeping 
Institute. An elementary lesson in do- 
mestic science appears in each number, 
so stated and arranged that the practical 
part of the work may be done at home, 
and the pupil recites at school upon both 
the theory and practice. Pupils of eight 
to eighteen years prove to be amazingly 
interested, boys as well as girls; teachers 
are delighted because the teaching is 
made easy. Mother or cook gladly co- 
operate in the home work; superintend- 
ents are pleased because the new method 
correlates so readily with the other 
studies; school committees favor it be- 
cause almost no expense is involved, yet 
every child may have the training. 

A dime from each pupil brings the lit- 
tle paper weekly for half the school year 
(twenty cents for the full year), in clubs 
of thirty or more sent in one bundle to 
one teacher's address. The single sub- 
scription is forty cents for one year, $l 
for three years; sample copy free. 
Every home that is blessed with one or 
more girls should profit largely from this 
little paper. It should be universally 
used in the schools. It seems to be 
equally useful in teaching the principles 
of agriculture, also in moral training. 


THE chapter on children’s teeth in The 
Teeth and Their Care, by Thaddeus P. 
Hyatt, D D S, is particularly good. 
Dental Publishing Co, Brooklyn, N Y. 


New Books 


Studies in Wives need not detain 
sensible women very long, if 
chanced upon unexpectedly by “ timo- 
rous single gentlemen,” as Thackeray 
called them, will undoubtedly swell the 
ranks of the bachelors. This is a col- 
lection of short stories, by Mrs Belloc 
Lowndes, whose work is fairly well 
spoken of in her native England. These 
stories of unworthy wives possess neither 
literary finish nor strength of concep- 
tion. Published by Mitchell Kennerly, 
New York. 

A homey little book in checked ging- 
ham dress is Rhymes of Home, in which 
Burges Johnson has written his 
quaintly humorous sympathetic 
manner of everyday subjects, filling the 
lines and the spaces between with the 
atmosphere of home life. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co; $1 net. 

There are at least three distinct types 
of blond women and five of brunette, 
and there is another * between-color ” 
type. Talks on Successful Gowning, by 
Elizabeth Lee, describes each type and 
names the colors that its women can 
most successfully wear. The book con- 
tains, also, interesting chapters upon 
such subjects as wedding etiquette, ete. 
Published by the author at Flushing, 
N Y. 

The Little Folk’s Handy Book, by Lina 
Beard and Adelia Lb. Beard, is as prac- 
tical as it is fascinating to children from 
cover to cover. It tells how to “ make 
things.” There are pictures without end. 
Everything the Beard sisters offer is 
workable and good, 

The very necessary art of swimming 
is most clearly and entertainingly told 
in a little volume by Edward Tenney 
Brewster. It is designed for those who 
have not yet learned to swim and for 
those old-fashioned swimmers who 
would like to acquire the newer strokes, 
and the author has succeeded in impart- 
ing his knowledge with remarkable clear- 
ness. It is a book which should be in 
every home library. The Houghton 
Mifflin Company has issued it. 
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By Kenneth Brown 


NC’ F-F-FAUST FLANNIGAN 
was a nigger that never could 
Il-let things alone that bub- 
belonged to other folks,” said old Jim 
Coles, laying down his stone mason’s 
trowel and adjusting the rag around his 
middle finger. 

“ Seemed like he th-thought eve’ything 
loose was his’n. He got into a heap 0’ 
tut-trouble fust ’n’ last; but some 
w-w-way or another he always managed 
to get out of whatever trouble he got 
in.’ 

Uncle Jim shook his head with a 
chuckle of delight. 

“ That nigger suhtainly could use the 
t-tongue in his haid. More mud!” he 
roared. 

His helper hurried up with a bucket 
of mortar and poured out the liquid 
stone upon the board. With a deft, al- 
most loving, manipulation of the mortar 
Uncle Jim scooped up a big trowelful 
and dashed it down where his next rock 
was to lie. 

““Unc’ Faust he w-worked a long time 
for Mistuh Caulfiel’, over t’other side of 
the m-mountain. Mistuh Caulfiel’ in 
them days was a great hand for hawgs. 
He must ’a’ fattened fif-fifty or sis- 
sixty of ’em eve’y year, an’ sometimes 
mo’. He used to I-let ‘em run pretty 
much where they wanted to over his 
plantation, ’cept’n’ in the cawnfiel’, an’ 
they used to get in there, too, some- 
times, without him caring pup-particu- 
lar—they was his hawgs an’ his cawn, 
he said. I reckon he used to have “bout 
the fattest hawgs in the cyounty.” 

Uncle Jim carefully balanced a rock 
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in his hand, making up his mind which 
side of it should be the “bed.” His 
helper stood open-mouthed, waiting for 
the rest of the story. A good listener 
had an easy time of it as helper, with 
Uncle Jim. 

The other two masons pretended to be 
rapt in their own work, although the 
volume of fierce orders they usually 
issued to their meek attendants was con- 
siderably lessened. 

When the pause had reached its 
proper oratorical length, Uncle Jim con- 
tinued, the stone still poised in his hand: 
“It seemed like those hawgs was just 
b-beckoning to Unc’ Faust. Eve’y day, 
while he was working for Mistuh 
C-Caulfield, he kep’ figgerin’ an’ a-fig- 
gerin’ how was he to get at ‘em. But 
he never did hit on a plan till near time 
for hawg killin’. Then, one night, he 
pup-persuaded another nigger—a_ black 
nigger name’ Henery Wilkins—to gug- 
go with him and try to get one of ’em.” 

Uncle Jim laid down the stone he had 
been holding, squash! in the soft mor- 
tar, and gave it a couple of taps with 
his hammer. 

“ Well, when they come to the c-cawn 
house, Henery he crep’ in underneath to 
drive out the hawgs. But they was 
right severe hawgs, and ’stead of him 
driving them out, they drove out Hen- 
ery. 

“Unc’ Faust he was ready with his 
ax, and in the dark he couldn’t tell the 
d-difference between Henery—he was a 
real black nigger—and a Poland-China 
hawg, and he hit Henery on the haid 
with his ax. 
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** Henery he didn’t know what for he 
was being hit, an’ he set up such a howl 
that all the wh-white folks come runnin’ 
from the big house and caught both of 
"em. 

“You see Hen was kinder hurt and 
couldn’t run ve’y well, an’ Unc’ Faust 
he was so scared to hear a Poland-China 
hawg yell like a nigger that he couldn't 
budge. 

* Well, genelmen,” Uncle jim con- 
tinued, with genuine enjoyment of the 
situation, “I expect that was about as 
uncomfortable a position as Faust Flan- 
nigan ever was in. 

* The white folks they axed him what 
was he doing there with that ax. Une’ 
Faust he answered ’em perfectly solemn 
and respectful: 

“*Me ‘n’ this heah Henery Wilkins 
has done had some words,’ says he. 
‘Henery let on he war a better man 
than me, an’ I say he warn’t. So when 
I seen him goin’ under this cawn house, 
I just waited to give him a sly tap as he 
come out.’ ” 

The narrators eyes twinkled. He 
gave his leather apron a hitch, 

“ Yas’r, that’s what he called it—a sly 
tap! Unc’ Faust suhtainly did know 
how to use the tongue in his haid. He 
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wasn't like me, always sus-stammering 
when he wanted to sus-sus-s-s-SAY some- 
thing. MORE MUD!” 


Out of Cold Storage 


Mrs Jubb—Wake up, John. I’m sure 
a burglar is down in the pantry, and 
he’s eating all my pies. 

Mr Jubb—Well, I don’t care, so long 
as he don’t die in the house. 


Bella—I'm to be married tomorrow 
and I’m terribly nervous. 

Stella—I suppose there always is a 
chance of a man getting away up to the 
last minute. 


* The meek shall inherit the earth,” it 
is stated. And that is the only way they 
stand a chance of getting any part of 
it—by inheritance. 


Judge—You are privileged to challenge 
any member of the jury now being im- 
paneled. 

Moriarty-~ Well, then, yer Honor, 
Oill foight the shmall mon wid wan 
eye, in the corner, there ferninst vez. 
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The Latest in Hats 
Reggie~By Jove. it's hard enough to remember faces, but when it comes to chins, I'm stumped 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 
Magazine by an expert in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
as here given. Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate Editor. 

Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 


answered through these pages 


The Beginner's Thanksgiving Dinner 


By H. L. J. 


HENEVER there are young 
people beginning life in a home 
together, no better advice or 
help can be given than to impress upon 
them that true hospitality lies in shar- 
ing, not giving. Do not give a Thanks- 
giving dinner; share the one you are go- 


ing to have with family or friends. 
Oyster soup, roast turkey with vegeta- 
bles, dessert and coffee are all that is 
necessary for a good Thanksgiving din- 
ner, but this may be amplified or 
changed at will. The following are sug- 
gestions: 


Three Sample Bills of Fare 


I 


Baked oysters in the 
halt shell Roast turkey 


Roast turkey crabapple jelly 
Sweet potatoes baked 
Creamed onions 


Oyster cocktails 

with chestnut 

Pickles celery stuffing 

Sweet potato croquettes 
Cauliflower 

Celery, apple 


3 


Clear soup 
Escalloped oysters 
Roast turkey 
Mashed potatoes 
Succotash 


and pepper Cranberry ice 


Fruit salad salad Pumpkin pie Mince pie 
Ice cream in turkey shapes Nesselrode pudding Coffee 
with cranberry sauce Coffee 


Little cakes 
offee 
Let us take bill of fare No 1 and plan 
our dinner. Order the turkey early and 
learn as soon as possible how to select 
it. It should be plump and have smooth, 
dark legs. The end of the breast bone 
and under the wings should be soft and 
pliable, gristle rather than bone. An 
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abundance of pin feathers indicates a 
young bird; long hairs denote age. 


Detection of Cold-Storage Birds 


Cold storage has been proven to result, 
after a certain interval, in the deteriora- 
tion of the articles stored. It is neces- 


A Thanksgiving dinner table 


sary that the housewife learn to dis- 
tinguish the fresh from the cold-storage 
bird, as a matter of safety as well as 
economy. The skin of the fresh fowl 
should be a very pale, soft yellow, with 
enough translucency to show through it 
the pink of the muscles underneath. The 
color of the cold-storage chicken is dark 
with a greenish tinge. The pink tinge of 
the muscles in the fresh chicken becomes 
a peculiar deep color in the cold-storage 
bird. The color of the fat of the fresh 
chicken is a light canary transparent 
yellow, that of the cold storage a deeper 
yellow, adding with each month of stor- 
age a greenish tinge, and the fat be- 
comes opaque. The fresh chicken is 
softer, more pliable, and looks plumper, 
The dryness and hardness of the cold- 
storage bird are shown even in the skin, 
which is leathery, and has a stretched 
appearance. The eye and skin are shriv- 
eled and the bird has a generally dilapi- 
dated look. 

It may be that the turkey has to be 
ordered and not selected. Go to a re- 
liable dealer and state what you want: 
if a small bird, a young, plump hen tur- 
key, weight probably about eight pounds; 
if a large one is required, a hen or young 


cock weighing from ten to fourteen 
pounds, depending upon the number in 
the family. By no means are turkey 
leftovers to be despised, unless it hap- 
pens that two people have to eat turkey 
to satiety for a week following Thanks- 
giving. 

The turkey ordered, sit down with 
pencil and paper and write: Dinner for 
eight, will need three bunches of celery, 
one-half peck sweet potatoes, two 
glasses of crabapple jelly, sugar, three 
pounds of butter, one quart even-sized 
onions, one good head of lettuce, two 
bunches of watercress, two grapefruit, 
two oranges, one small bunch of white 
grapes, one can of pineapple. two lem- 
ons, eight forms nesselrode pudding 
frozen in individual turkey molds, one 
quart of cranberries, cake either or- 
dered or made, coffee, milk for creamed 
onions, and count the cost. Ji this bill 
of fare costs more than you have al- 
lowed, cut out, rearrange, simplify and 
change until it comes within the amount 
you can or should spend. It is not right 
from any point of view that a man or 
woman should have to spend weeks of 
labor to make up for the extravagance 
in time and strength of one day. 
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Thanksgiving favors, cards and candles 


The cranberry sauce or jelly may be 
made on Tuesday and the turkey de- 
livered late that day, so that it may be 
drawn and cleansed and trussed prepar- 
atory to cooking on Thursday. Have 
all things at the house in readiness 
on Tuesday except the oysters and 
ice cream. And on this day have a 
list of dishes needed for each course, 
and the dishes themselves ready so far 
as possible. 


Escalloped oysters decorated with egg and red peppers 


Wednesday clean and boil the sweet 
potatoes, clean and truss the turkey, 
clean the celery and put it in a damp 
linen or cheesecloth in the ice box, and 
cook the cranberry sauce for the ice 
cream. This should be made _ very 
much sweeter than the ordinary cran- 
berry sauce and should be strained, yet 
thick. The ice cream turkeys should be 
made of nesselrode pudding, so as to 
seem to be stuffed with chestnuts. 

When Thursday 
morning comes all 
calculations should 
have been made as 
to the time it will 
take to get the din- 
ner. The turkey 
weighs ten pounds, 
hence will have to 
be cooked twenty 
minutes for each 
pound, ten times 
twenty, or two hun- 
dred minutes, plus 
thirty to allow time 
for it to become 
heated, This is so 
nearly four hours 
that the entire 
amount should be 
allowed. Dinneristo 
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be at two o'clock, therefore the turkey 
must be in the oven at ten o'clock. 

To be cooked perfectly the breast 
should be covered with salt pork or fat 
bacon, the turkey put into a hot oven 
at first to sear over, then the cooking 
finished by an even, moderate heat. It 
is extreme heat which makes so many 
turkeys hard, dry and tasteless. Baste 
every fifteen minutes unless a pan is 
used which permits cooking without it. 

The turkey in the oven, grease a bak- 

ing dish and fill with alternate layers of 
sliced sweet potatoes with butter and 
granulated sugar between. There is no 
known rule for this dish. If the pota- 
toes are moist they will take less butter ; 
if dry, more; and the inexperienced cook 
had better try this dish once or twice 
before she introduces it to company. 
There must be enough butter to soak 
in and season the potatoes, and sugar 
sufficient to partly glaze. The potatoes 
when served should be moist and sticky. 
This needs at least an hour of rather 
slow cooking. 
’ If possible the onions should be 
cooked in the oven in a casserole. Bring 
them to a quick boil in a saucepan on 
top of the stove, drain and cover with 
hot water in the casserole and allow 
fully an hour and a quarter for thorough 
cooking. Drain off the water, cover 
with a cream sauce and serve in a veg- 
etable dish. The sweet potatoes must, 
of course, be served in the same dish in 
which they are baked. 

After the turkey 
is in the oven and 
the vegetables ready 
for cooking, set the 
table. When _ the 
vegetables have been 
put in the oven, 
prepare the salad, 
which may be a mix- 
ture of many fruits. 
The lettuce leaves 
should have been 
separated, washed 
and put in a wet 
cloth near or on the 
ice on Wednesday, 
and if a sweet dress- 
ing is to be used this 
should have been 
made. Cut oranges 
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and grapefruit in halves and carefully 
remove fruit with a grapefruit kniiec. 
Cut white grapes in halves and remove 
seeds. If French dressing is to be used 
the pineapple need not be, if a sweet 
dressing is used the pineapple and lemon 
juice are needed in that. Arrange the 
mixed fruit on lettuce leaves, pour a 
few drops of !emon juice over that on 
each place. Mix French dressing and 
leave the salad to be dressed until the 
last minute. Fix the coffee ready to 
make, and wash the oysters. Put the 
oysters in dripping pans, have ready 
butter, salt and pepper and the eight 
plates with beds of watercress. 

When the guests have arrived, put 
the oysters in the oven or on top of 
stove. As soon as they are heated, the 
shells will open either of themselves or 
with a very little assistance. Put a lit- 
tle butter, salt and pepper on each, ar- 
range five on each plate and serve at 
once with pickles and celery, which 
should be on the table. During this 
course the next must be ready, unless 
the hostess is also cook. If so, keep se- 
renely at the table until the first course 
is eaten, remove the plates to a wheel 
tray and take to kitchen. Bring back 
turkey, vegetables and plates and sit 
down at the table placidly, for waits be- 
tween courses are delightful visiting 
times. Serenity will conquer almost 
any situation, and do not be disturbed if 
everything seems wrong. It will not be 
if you keep right. 


Pumpkin pie with meringue 
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The Art of Little Things 


By Rebecca Middleton Samson 


E HEAR a great deal about for- 

eign households living hand- 

somely on what American 
cooks throw away. This is true enough, 
but by no means in the sense that for- 
eigners live upon the refuse of our 
kitchens. Rather, we in our ignorance 
throw away as refuse that which these 
wiser ones know to be the soul of sub- 
stance. 

Neither is it because foreign house- 
keepers possess the art of concocting 
sauces of a deliciousness that, as Balzac 
says, would make a mother eat her own 
baby. Nor because they are skilled in 
the science of how to buy and how to 
prepare and how to serve. These things 
play an important part in the scheme, 
but they are not the real secret. The 
pivot upon which hangs all the difference 
between an American housewife and a 
foreign one—the great essential that is 
the keynote to the failure of the one and 
the success of the other—lies in the scru- 
pulous attention to little things. 

A French housewife—I say French 
because this nation is the world stand- 
ard in such matters—is a genius in her 
comprehension and application of little 
things ; her greatness lies in the emphasis 
she puts upon the seeming trifles; the 
grating of lemon rind that lifts the vul- 
garity of a stew into the aristocracy of a 
ragout, the bunch of carefully selected 
aromatics that converts the simple soup 
into a creation, the pinch and the dash 
of just the right thing at just the right 
moment that separate as by a _ span- 
less chasm the commonplace from the 
novel. 

We know the American housekeeper 
who with horror-lifted hands denounces 
everything cooked by foreign rules. But 
why carp in this unenlightened way be- 
cause the beans or the stew or the ham 
bone that on the table of this same 
housewife reappears once, twice, thrice, 
in the same dish and in the same mussy 
condition in which it last left the table, 
the foreigner by an artful application 
of little savories and little garnishings, 
converts into a dish as agreeable to the 
sight as it is appetizing to the taste? 
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Why condemn because what is left 
(though I doubt uf there being any left 
of a thing so good) goes toward the 
enriching of a nourishing soup? Why 
scorn the utilizing of the remaining drop 
to aid in the foundation of some delec- 
table sauce? And what fault is there 
to find because the cold chop and other 
unsightly leftovers our soul abhors on 
the table of the incompetent and the 
shiftless, in the hands of the adept be- 
come a delight, either sliced as an ac- 
companiment to the nourishing mayon- 
naise, or converted into a vehicle for 
succulent savories, or minced to give 
body to a delicious salad? 

By the way, why is a French salad so 
good? Because the ingredients are bet- 
ter than ours? Not at all. Simply be- 
cause care is taken that each leaf is 
scrupulously dry as well as crisp and 
tender. It is the drop of water on the 
imperfectly dried leaf that makes a salad 
limp and tasteless; and the foreign 
housewife pursues the drop of water 
that spoils her salad as relentlessly as 
she does the bugs and the slugs. 

Did you ever hear of an American cook 
utilizing the waters in which vegetables 
have been boiled? A Frenchwoman puts 
these into her soup pot. An American, 
with a toss of disdain, throws the whole 
down the sink and the waste pipe sucks 
up the valuable salts that go to the mak- 
ing of muscle and brawn. 

Did you ever try the German way of 
boiling the succulent pods from which 
the tender pea has just been shelled, and 
in the rich juice thus extracted boil your 
peas? Until you have eaten them in 
this way don’t imagine you know any- 
thing about the flavor of green peas as 
Nature intended them. And as you 
value your life don’t throw away a drop 
of that precious water. Make soup of 
it, gravy—anything, so long as it cir- 
culates in your blood. 

Another secret of the intelligent for- 
eigner: she knows food values; she 
never makes the mistake of thinking 
that whatever is filling is nourishing. 
Bran is filling; and so is cotton wool. 
Neither does she imagine that she is 
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doing her whole duty so long as an arti- 
cle of food contains all the ingredients 
necessary to life. An egg is exactly as 
nourishing without salt. But who finds 
it palatable? Surely it is commendable 
art that converts the fragments of a 
supper dish of escalloped oysters into a 
sauce that makes the dry though whole- 
some fish you never liked something to 
smack your lips over. 

The science of the economy so well 
understood by our sisters over the sea 
is not so much in the buying of cheap 
foods as in the preparing of them. 
True, in foreign lands one is helped on 
every side to be saving. In Paris there 
are little shops on almost every corner 
where the white and the yolk of an egg 
can be bought separately; even a jug 
of boiling water may be procured; and a 
pan of live charcoals to start your fire. 
But no real housekeeper ever deludes 
herself with the idea that there is such 
a thing as economical housekeeping with- 
out an economical housekeeper. 

There are conditions that would make 
a dinner of herbs a costly affair. Like 
the woman who started to make a cake 
without eggs and discovered she was out 
of coal. She sent for a ton, made her 
simple cake. and then bitterly com- 
plained: “Talk of your economical 
cakes without eggs! That was the most 
expensive cake I ever made! The coal 
alone cost me ten dollars!” One reads 
with a cynical smile of the impromptu 
meal concocted by the young house- 
keeper who at the critical moment dis- 
covers in her icebox the remains of a 
cold capon, mushrooms, cream, truffles, 
and the other ingredients rich and rare 
that are quickly compounded into a deli- 
cious salmi to be triumphantly placed 
before her distinguished guests. But 
the good foreign housewife runs no such 
hazardous risk. 

The old rinds of cheese that we throw 
into the fire she grates and bottles; the 
celery tops that we cast aside as worth- 
less are by her dried in the oven, pul- 
verized and likewise safeguarded in jars; 
the rich drippings of jain pots, the 
sugary sediment of spicy preserves, the 
rinds of oranges and lemons, even stale 
cake crumbs, all are saved, and behold 
at the critical moment the wherewith to 
transform the simplest home meal into 
the most delectable of company fare! 
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In a country town I once had for a 
neighbor a Frenchwoman. To see this 
daughter of France make a ragout de 
mouton—otherwise mutton stew—was a 
delight and an inspiration. As daintily 
and tenderly as a mother handling her 
babe she went about her preparations 
for that stew. Even her way of putting 
on her snowy apron, turning her sleeves 
back over her plump capable arms, and 
rolling with the most caressing of finger 
tips the bits of pink meat in the powdery 


flour, was beautifully suggestive. And. 


just to hear her talk of the aroma of 
this and the bouquet of that, and the 
fines herbes, and the bay leaf, and the 
laurel, and the clove, and the pinch of 
nutmeg, and even the tiniest touch 
of garlic, was appetizing. And _ the 
things she gathered out of that little 
back garden of hers, the spicy, herby 
things that I never knew grew any- 
where, but which when dropped into the 
pot gave forth odors to make epicures 
sniff with delight! 

Every detail of that stew was a matter 
of loving consideration; each stage of 
its progress was tenderly followed; 
there was no haphazard dumping of in- 
gredients, no hit or miss flavorings ; each 
proportion had its exact time and place 
as a concomitant to bring out the char- 
acteristic of the other; even the salt was 
put in with a view to seasoning the 
gravy without injuring the tenderness 
of the meat. And then at the very last 
with what affectionate skill was added 
that master stroke of just a dash of vine- 
gar! -Not the ordinary vinegar most of 
us buy for everyday use, mark you. No 
such poison ever went into her ragouts, 
Madame declared in her spirited French. 
The only vinegar she considered fit to 
properly bring out the flavor of a ragout 
was made of white grapes, ripened in a 
tropical sun, and flavored with a sprig 
of tarragon. 

And the perfume of that ragout as it 
was poured hot and steaming on to gen- 
erous squares of crisp toast! And the 
taste! And the glorious color—like the 
gold of an autumn leaf touched by the 
sun! And the delectable creaminess! 
No more a common stew was it than a 
cabbage is a garden rose. And all be- 
cause Madame understood the art of 
little things ! 
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Out of the Apple Barrel 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


HERE are so many very palatable 
things which can be made from 
apples that one often wonders how 

a housekeeper can get into a rut in using 
this fruit. Each family has its own fa- 
vorite dishes, but not one will regret the 
addition of some of the more unusual 
dainties to the repertoire of its cook. 
With this in.mind the following recipes 
have been chosen from among a number 
that have been tested many times by an 
excellent cook. 

Apple sauce made from dry or taste- 
less apples is greatly improved by the 
addition of other fruits. Grated pineapple 
and quinces are both good for this pur- 
pose, but dried fruits like dates, figs and 
prunes can also be used with excellent 
results. The dates should be stoned and 
cut into quarters before being cooked 
with the apples, and the figs should be 
shredded. Prunes must be washed well 
in several waters, then covered . with 


fresh, cold water, sufficient in quantity 


to cook both prunes and ~pples, and left 
to soak overnight. As apples require 
less cooking than prunes, they should not 
be added before the latter are nearly 
tender. Very little sweetening, if any, is 
required by these sa 

Apples baked with nuts make such a 
nutritious breakfast or luncheon dish 
that they should find a place on our 
tables more often. Wash and core the 
fruit, peeling it if you do not care for 
the baked skin, and place it in a shallow 
pan. Into each cavity put a level table- 
spoonful of sugar and a teaspoonful of 
chopped nut meats, together with a small 
strip of candied orenge or lemon peel. 
Sprinkle the apples lightly with cinna- 
mon or nutmeg and pour water into the 
pan, allowing one-half of a cupful to 
each apple. Bake slowly until tender 
and serve hot or cold with cream. The 
juice becomes a jelly, and it, with the 
nuts, is a great improvement over the 
customary baked apple. 

Another form of the ancient dish is 
apple meringue. For this the fruit is 
cored and baked as usual. When cold, 
the centers are stuffed with marshmal- 
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lows, jelly or marmalade. The meringue 
is made from the whites of two eggs for 
every half pound of sugar. The egg is 
heaten until stiff and dry, then the sugar 
whipped in, a little at a time, until all 
has been used. After flavoring with 
lemon juice or rose water, pour it over 
the apples and brown it lightly in a quick 
oven. 

aked apple ice cream is another deli- 
cious novelty. Bake ten tart apples as 
directed, peeling them and omitting the 
nut meats. When they are cold, mash 
and strain and add them to a pint each 
of rich milk and cream that has been 
cooled after being scalded. Freeze as 
usual. When serving, sprinkle each dish 
of cream with chopped nut meats and 
pour around the mound a tablespoonful 
of crab apple jelly. 

A brown betty is a good, old-fash- 
ioned dish “that Mother used to make,” 
and to which we frequently turn when 
the apple barrel is full. Two cupfuls of 
chopped tart apples form the basis of 
this pudding. Some of these are put in 
the bottom of a buttered baking dish and 
a dash of cinnamon or nutmeg and sugar 
sprinkled over them, after which they 
are generously dotted with butter. A 
laver of apples alternates with one of 
bread crum)s until the dish is nearly full 
and the crumbs are on top. Then the 
cover Is put on, and without any wetting 
except what juice will come from the 
fruit the pudding steams in a moderate 
oven about forty minutes. The cover is 
then removed and the betty browned 
quickly, then it is served with cream or 
melted apple jelly. 

Another simple and palatable dessert 
is called apple solid. To every pound of 
sliced fruit allow one-half as much sugar 
and the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon. Put all together in a saucepan 
and cook slowly until it is thick. Wet 
individual molds with cold water and 
turn the solid into them. Serve cold 
with cream and quartered dates if de- 
sired. 

Jellied apples make a very appetizing 
dish. Wash the fruit well and peel. core 
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and quarter, saving the skins. Put these 
in a clean cheesecloth bag and cook them 
in the syrup with the apples to give the 
jelly color. For every quart of the ap- 
ples allow one-quarter of a box of gela- 
tin. J.et this soak in a quarter of a cup- 
ful of water. Now make a syrup by 
boiling a cupful each of water and sugar 
together for about five minutes and 
flavoring it with a very little lemon juice 
and ground ginger if liked. Cook the 
apples in this, a cupful or so at a time, 
removing them with a skimmer when 
they are done and leaving them on a 
plate until all are cooked. Now remove 
the bag of skins and dissolve the sof- 
tened gelatin in the syrup. When it be- 
gins to set turn a little less than half of 
it into a mold that has been rinsed in cold 
water, lay the apples in, in a layer, then 
cover them with the rest of the jelly. 
Serve cold with cream when it has hard- 
ened, 

Apple cream filling for cakes is as deli- 
cious as it is unusual. For every half 
pound of the fruit that has been peeled, 
cored and sliced, take twice the weight 
of sugar, half a cupful of water and the 
grated rind of a lemon. Cook slowly for 


Pear Compote 


By Kimberly Strickland 


Peel some small pears and leave them 
whole, 
Nor cut their stems away; 
In water stand, where lemon juice 
Will keep them white, they say. 


Next boil a cup of sugar sweet— 
The granulated’s best— 

With tablespoon of water till 
It threads—that is the test. 


Dry well, and form in pyramid 
The pears, on which you pour 

The half-cold syrup, so each one 
With glaze is coated o'er. 
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three hours, when it will be thick. Add — 

the juice of the lemon and cook slowly 

about fifteen minutes longer, stirring 

continually to avoid burning. - 
Besides being used as a cake filling, 

this makes the best of tarts and sweet 

sandwiches. Chopped nut meats shoul | 

be added when it is used for the latter 


purpose. 
Apple amber is the name given to an 
appetizing steamed pudding. For this . 


chop three-quarters of a pound of apples 
that have been peeled and cored, and 
four ounces of suet. Mix these into six 
ounces of bread crumbs, two each of 
flour and sugar and add two well-beaten 
eggs and a little grated lemon peel and 
nutmeg. Butter a plain mold and after 
thoroughly beating the batter turn it into 
the form and tie a cloth over the top. 
Put a stand in the bottom of a kettle and 
set the pudding dish upon that, then turn 
boiling water into the kettle until it 
reaches to within a couple of inches of 
the top of the mold. Boil about three 
hours, taking care to replenish the kettle 
frequently, so that the water does not 
boil away. 


Put thisto cool ; then, with whipped cream 
Heaped all around the base, 

Serve cold as ice from Polar seas, 
Or any frigid place. 


Good as this sounds, if o’er the fruit, 
Before the syrup’s “ set,” 

Almonds are cast, or other nuts, 
You'll find it better yet. 


AFTERTHOUGHT 
Thrice better though if peaches small 
Are used the self-same way, 
Well sprinkled with pistachio nuts— 
None will this truth gainsay! 4 
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What the Women Can Do 


By Alice Lakey 


Chairman Food Committee, National Consumers’ League 


EE what a little group of villagers 

may accomplish: In January, 1904, 

the Village Improvement Associa- 
tion of Cranford, N J, petitioned Con- 
gress for the passage of the Pure Food 
sill, and in May the organization sent 
one thousand copies of a circular letter 
to the delegates attending the biennial 
convention at St Louis of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, asking 
their co-operation in this work for the 
bill. In the autumn Mrs Decker ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to the household 
economics committee, entitled the pure 
food committee. The National Consum- 
ers’ League began its campaign for the 
bill in March, 1905. The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union joined in 
the fight through its health committee. 

We thus had the influence of nearly a 
milliuu women exerted on behalf of a 
measure directly affecting the home. 
The value of this influence is indicated 
by letters written by national and state 
food officials and by Senators Heyburn 
and McCumber after the bill passed the 
Senate, February 21, 1906. 

\What: is this victory worth today, 
when, only a little more than four years 
after its passage, the law stands as a 
giant shorn of his strength? The “ special 
interests” have succeeded in partially 
destroying a law “that interfered with 
their business” of supplying to con- 
sumers adulterated, misbranded, poison- 
ous, deleterious foods, drugs, liquors 
and medicines. 

It was these same “ interests ” that se- 
cured Food Inspection Decision 113, 
which sets aside the provision of the 
Food and Drugs Act prohibiting the ad- 
dition of an unlike substance to a food 
product unless the label states the fact. 

Permission to add neutral spirits to 
whisky without any qualifying label 
opens wide the door for a return of all 
the food and drug frauds existing prior 
to the passage of the act. 

What can the women do? 

Resume the tactics employed to secure 
the passage of the Act. Hold meetings 
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and secure signatures to petitions to Con- 
gress protesting against a decision that 
practically exempts one class of products 
from the law’s restrictions, for by it a 
blow has been struck at honest labeling. 

A representative of one of the large 
firms manufacturing catsups and pre- 
serves told the writer last January that 
his firm was then making into jams the 
fruits gathered in the previous summer, 
these fruits having been preserved raw 
by the addition of benzoate of soda. Do 
the mothers wish to give their children 
jams made from fruits only kept from 
rotting by the addition of a drug? 

The evil of the permission to use ben- 
zoate of soda in unlimited quantities in 
foods is increased by the license it gives 
the dishonest milk dealer to add the drug 
to “dirty milk.” Wouid anyone give 
such milk to a baby? Yet if one food 
can be drugged all may be. 

With but few exceptions all suits 
brought by the government for violation 
of the food law have been successful. 
Up to the present time more than 500 
of the Notices of Judgment have been 
issued, citing the facts in cases brought 
for violations of the law in the manu- 
facture and sale of over one hundred 
different articles of food and of drink. 
The Notices are illuminating and show 
that false labeling has not been stopped. 

Let the women take these Notices to 
their newspapers and so get them before 
the buying and consuming public. The 
food adulterator fears publicity and fears 
it far more than the paltry fines that are 
too often imposed by the courts. 

The women helped to secure the pas- 
sage of the law. Let them now work to 
save it. If it was worth the first fight 
it is worth the second. Public senti- 
nent must again be roused. A letter 
from every reader of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING MAGAZINE to her representatives in 
Congress and to President Taft will help. 
Every woman can do this. 

Renew the battle cry: “ The label must 
tell the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth.” 
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Delicious Dishes from Buttermilk 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


EDUCTION of the milk bill is 

promised to all those who will 

buy whole milk and skim it in- 
stead of putting their money into cream; 
health and longevity are promised to 
those who will make large use of butter 
milk and other sour milk products. But 
the housekeeper knows that in order to 
get advantage of the saving involved in 
skimming her own cream, she must know 
numberless ways of using skim milk, 
and that in order to benefit the members 
of her family by inducing them to eat 
the life-giving lactic acid bacteria, she 
must be able to serve sour milk in many 
palatable forms. She has always been 
grateful to those who have told her of 
new soups or sauces or puddings, or 
have reminded her of old ones which 
call for generous amounts of skim milk, 
and to those who have told her of good 
uses for sour milk. Now .there has 
arisen a person to whom she has cause 
to be doubly thankful for he has in- 
vented an attractive way to serve milk 
that is not only skimmed but also soured. 

This person is Professor Mortensen 
of the dairy department of the state Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Ames, Iowa. Pro- 
fessor Mortensen was born in Denmark, 
—a good beginning for a dairyman; he 
was educated partly in his native coun- 
try and partly at the college where he is 
now working. After graduating, he 
lived for several years in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and made and sold ice cream. But 
he loved the country, and its hopes and 
fears and problems were always with 
him. Finally he began to wonder if it 
would not be possible for creamery men 
in the country to increase their profits 
and also benefit their districts by selling 
ice cream in addition to cream and but- 
ter. And so he went back to Ames and 
attacked the problem. 

He knew that if the creameries were 
to be successful in this business, they 
must never disappoint their customers, 
and that what they sold under a given 
name,—ice cream, mousse, nesselrode 
pudding or whatever it might be— 
must always have the same composition 


and the same taste. For this reason he 
went to work to make up definite rec- 
ipes, and to work out a system of 
classification and naming that would as- 
sure uniformity and would also conform 
with the state and national food laws. 
It is worth while to dwell on this point 
becatise it seems to have a suggestion 
in it for a new and profitable occupation 
for farmers’ wives and other women in 
the country. Professor Mortensen cal- 
culates that the profits on cream made 
into ice cream are thirty cents more per 
pound of fat, than those on cream made 
into butter. He expects soon to issue a 
bulletin on the subject. 

3ut while he was working on ice 
cream many ideas were revolving in his 
mind. He kept thinking of the skim 
milk that was rejected and of the tissue 
forming food that it contained—more, 
volume for volume, than there is in 
whole milk. He kept thinking too, of 
how milk as it sours, is really purified. 
When it is fresh even the best and clean- 
est of it has a great variety of germs in 
it. Some of them, those which are des- 
tined to turn the milk sour, are not in- 
jurious to health, but are by many peo- 
ple considered to be extremely health- 
ful. These increase in number as time 
goes on and the other germs, of which 
there is always a chance that some may 
be dangerous, are gradually destroyed un- 
til when the milk is thoroughly sour, the 
lactic acid germs have it practically all 
to themselves, for they constitute ninety- 
nine per cent of all the germs present. 
Thus the souring of milk is really a 
cleansing process. 

But there was still another thing that 
Professor Mortensen had in mind. This 
was the fact that many good scientists 
believe that something akin to the puri- 
fying process that takes place in the 
milk goes on in the intestines when lac- 
tic acid bacteria are taken in large quan- 
tities, and he began to wonder if he 
could not make a healthful and at the 
same time a refreshing compound by 
sweetening, flavoring and freezing sour 
milk. The result was the invention of 
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lacto, a sherbet whose base is sour milk. 
Professor Mortensen prepares lactos in 
three gallon lots so his recipes are large 
but I have cut them down to suit the 
average family. 


Pineapple Lacto 


Beat the yolks and the whites of two 
eggs separately, and add to three cup- 
fuls of sugar mixed with two quarts of 
sour skim milk and one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of pineapple. When partially 
frozen add the juice of two lemons. 

In place of the pineapple in the recipe, 
one may use one-half cupful of cherry 
juice, or the juice of four or five 
oranges, or one cupful of strawberry 
juice, or one-half cupful of red rasp- 
berry juice thus making cherry, orange, 
strawberry, or raspberry lacto. Con- 
centrated fruit syrups may be used in- 
stead of the fruit juices. 

For making the lactos, ordinary sour 
milk will do, or milk may be soured by 
some of the lactic acid preparations now 
on the market. A little sour milk may 
be used as a “starter” for a larger 
amount, and thus a supply may be kept 
constantly on hand. If you have some 
sour milk that has formed into a solid, 
smooth curd free from bubbles, it is safe 
to sour other milk from this. The fresh 
supply of sweet milk should be heated 
to 140 degrees Fahrenheit and kept there 
for from twenty to thirty minutes. Add 
a little of the sour milk and let it stand 
for a few days. 

It was during the session of the Grad- 
uate School of Home Economics at 
Ames that I first tasted lactos. Profes- 
sor Mortensen was then selling the 
products in small quantities for family 
use, and was also supplying local drug- 
gists with them to be sold at the soda 
fountains. At that time, the bacteriol- 
ogists at the college were just beginning 
to study the mew ices, for the purpose of 
determining how many of the lactic acid 
bacteria survived the rather large dose 
of lemon juice and the freezing. A re- 
port will be made on this in the forth- 
coming bulletin. In the meantime there 
can be no doubt that lactos are refresh- 
ing and palatable new desserts. 


Buttermilk Cheese 


Soon after this interesting report was 
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received from Miss Hunt, a subscriber 
wrote to us “Can cheese be made from 
good rich buttermilk?” We at once 
asked for further facts and received the 
following: In the Experiment Station 
of the University of Wisconsin, they are 
making cheese from buttermilk and also 
a product known as “ Buttermilk cream.” 
The former is much smoother and more 
velvety than ordinary home made cot- 
tage cheese, and more like the ordinary 
cream cheese of commerce. The process 
to be followed in using large quantities 
of buttermilk is carefully described in 
Bulletin No 195. With small quantities 
“ is sufficient to treat buttermilk as fol- 
OWS: 


Buttermilk Cheese 


Heat the buttermilk slowly to 130 or 140 
degrees Fahrenheit, stirring all the time. 
This is conveniently done in a double 
boiler. After the heating, the curd set- 
tles to the bottom of the dish and most 
of the whey may be easily poured off. 
The remaining whey may be removed 
by draining through several layers of 
cheese-cloth. Season with salt alone or 
with salt and pepper, or with salt and 
caraway seed. This cheese is of such 
consistency that it can easily be formed 
into cakes and cut into slices. 

Buttermilk cheese has a fine, mild, 
buttermilk flavor. It is finer grained 
than cottage cheese and needs no addi- 
ticn of cream or butter to make it pala- 
table. It is used like cottage cheese or 
may be spread on bread like butter. If 
desired it may be warmed slightly and 
mixed with one-fourth its weight of 
butter, making a product called “ sand- 
wich cheese.” 


Buttermilk Cream 


Buttermilk cream is made very much 
as the cheese is, except that it should be 
heated only to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Stir it constantly while it is being 
brought to this temperature, and strain 
through a _ cheese-cloth, allowing the 
whey to drip out until the curd is about 
the consistency of thick cream. The 
curd may be spread upon bread or eaten 
with cream and sugar. It makes a deli- 


cious salad dressing, which is a good 
substitute for German whipped cream 
dressing. 


Teaching Domestic Economy at Tuskegee 


By Booker T. Washington 


NE of the devices which the 

Tuskegee Institute has employed 

for a number of years to teach 
girl pupils the practical side of domestic 
economy is what is known as the Prac- 
tice Cottage. 

A little five-room cottage, such as is 
usually erected in the South by a well- 
to-do negro artisan, has been set aside 
upon the school grounds, for the pur- 
pose of this simple and practical sort of 
demonstration. The, cottage is occupied 
by senior girls in groups of five, for a 
period of four weeks each. During this 
period these girls assume complete 
charge of the cottage. With such sim- 
ple furniture and decorations as the 
school provides, they arrange the rooms 
to suit their own taste, take care of the 
house, do the marketing, the cooking, 
the laundering, and keep the accounts. 
Their expenditures for food are limited 
to $3.50 a week for the five, and the 
problem presented to them is to get the 
most nourishing, varied, and palatable 
meals for five persons, out of this lim- 
ited sum of money. In this way they 
put into practice what they have learned 
in the classroom in regard to planning 
meals, marketing, preparing and serving 
food. All this work is done under the 
inspection of the teachers, although it is 
the purpose to give the pupils as much 
liberty as possible. Each new group of 
students has, of course, the benefit of 
the experiments that have been made 
by previous students, and their efforts 
are directed to improving upon the ar- 
rangements and menus that have been 
worked out by any former group. 

One of the most perplexing problems 
of industrial education is that of teach- 
ing pupils to put into practice what they 
have learned in the classroom, under the 
conditions that they are likely to meet 
in real life. For instance, a pupil may 
learn to lay bricks, but he may not know 
how to lay them rapidly and in the most 
economical manner. There is a differ- 
ence between learning the art of doing 
things and learning the small economics 
which are essential to success, 


In some of the industries it is possible 
to meet this difficulty. For example, in 
shoemaking it has been found possible 
to set up on the grounds a little shoe 
shop in which the senior students in that 
trade carry on a business of their own. 
They purchase their supplies of the 
school, do their own work and keep 
their own accounts. In thus meeting 
conditions similar to those which they 
will meet in actual life, the students 
learn much about the economic and busi- 
ness side of their trade, which they 
would have been unable to learn in the 
classroom. 

So in the teaching of domestic econ- 
omy the Practice Cottage serves a sim- 
ilar purpose. It puts the pupils in touch 
with the actual problems of the house- 
hold, and teaches them the practical 
economy of running a home in a way 
that they could not learn merely through 
class work. 

At Tuskegee there are unusual op- 
portunities for just this sort of teach- 
ing. The Institute, with its farms, and 
various industries, is a somewhat com- 
plete little industrial community. For 
example, most of the food supplies for 
the school are raised on the school farm. 
The students in the Practice Cottage 
buy their milk, butter and cheese from 
the school dairy. Vegetables are fur- 
nished from the truck garden. The 
cattle which supply the meat for the In- 
stitute are raised to a large extent on 
the school farm. Pupils in the Practice 
Cottage do this part of their marketing 
at the school commissary. 

Tuskegee Institute has a double prob- 
lem. It seeks not merely to teach a cer- 
tain number of pupils and prepare them 
for vocations, but aims also to change 
the conditions of life which surround 
the masses of the negro people. In this 
way the Practice Cottage serves a sec- 
ondary purpose. It is used from time 
to time as a sort of laboratory for mak- 
ing dietary studies, and for the working 
out of bills of fare that are, or can be 
raised in the surrounding country. 
These bills of fare are adopted by fam- 
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ilies outside of the school, and thus a 
gradual improvement is made in the 
diet of the people in the communities 
surrounding the school. 

In 1895, for example, the United 
States Government made an extended 
study of the foods commonly used by 
the negro farmers of Macon County, 
Alabama, in which Tuskegee Institute is 
located. They found that the majority 
of the farmers subsisted for the most 
part on corn bread, fat pork and mo- 
lasses. A study of the nutrient values 
of the foods showed that they were far 
helow the standard of other parts of the 
United States. During the past winter a 
new study of the foods used in six rep- 
resentative families has been made by 
one of our teachers, Mr Ferguson, of 
the Agricultural Department. At the 
same time that this investigation was 
carried on, a similar study was made of 
the food used by the students in our 
Practice Cottage. 

As an illustration of the work of the 
school and of the methods by which it 
is secking to study and influence the 
condition of the surrounding negro pop- 
ulation, I give the table which shows 
the result of Mr Ferguson’s researches 
and his comments upon it. 

This dictary study was made from a 
record of food consumed during twenty- 
eight days. The total animal food 
amounted to 86.5 pounds and the cost 
of this was $8.49. This produced fuel 
value or energy amounting to 917 cal- 
ories. (In this estimate of animal food, 
lard, fish, eggs, butter and milk are 
counted in. Editor). The total vege- 
table food amounted to 60 pounds in 
cereals at the cost of $2.10 producing 
708 calories; 42.8 pounds of vegeta- 
ble costing $1.10 producing 49 calories ; 
and 24 pounds of sugars costing $1.35 
and producing 266 calories. This in 
round terms is a total of 213.3 
pounds of food at a cost of $13.04, pro- 
ducing 1940 calories. This result was 
compared with the study made in 1895 
of 10 negro families living in that region 
and one of 6 families made in 1910. 
The cost per day per person for the 
Practice Cottage was 9 cents as against 
about 15 cents in the 6 families studied 
in 1910 and 8 cents in the families 
studied in 1895. 


“The variety of food stuffs,” says 
Mr Ferguson, “ constituting the diet of 
Practice Cottage is considerably greater 
than that reported common in a study 
of ten rural negro families of this region 
made in 1895, when it was found that 
the diet consisted mainly of salt pork, 
corn meal and molasses. That the im- 
provement is general is indicated by a 
recent study of the diet of the families 
of one farm renter and five farm labor- 
ers. There is, too, an improvement in 
the method of cooking food; the meals 
being prepared in a kitchen provided 
with a cook stove and suitable utensils. 
In every case the kitchen was apart 
from the sleeping rooms, which were 
usually two in number. The cost of 
the diet of Practice Cottage was suffi- 
cient to purchase tea, coffee and condi- 
ments. The cost per person, per day 
was nearly six cents less than the cost 
of the average diet of the six negro 
farmers’ families, recently studied. How- 
ever, these diets contain 50 per cent 
more protein, and 40 per cent more 
energy. The average cost of the die- 
taries in 1895 was .08. This difference 
in cost is due to the higher prices pre- 
vailing at present, a wider variety and 
a more liberal supply of food. 

“The amount of food nutrients in the 
Practice Cottage dietary is low when 
compared with the current American 
standard, but the proportion of nutrients 
in the diet is well balanced. From ob- 
servation the girls did not appear to be 
underfed, nor was there any sickness 
during the period of study. On the con- 
trary, they always appeared happy and 
contented. Each girl expressed satis- 
faction at the quantity of food, and 
pleasure at being at the cottage.” 

Three dollars and a half a week is a 
narrow margin upon which to feed five 
persons, even at the comparatively cheap 
prices at which food can be obtained at 
Tuskegee. It serves, however, to test 
the ingenuity and financing of the girls, 
and they enjoy it. During the time that 
they are in the Practice Cottage they are 
supposed to keep up their academic 
studies, but on the three days a week in 
which every student is supposed to be 
employed in some industry they have to 
be in the cottage. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Butter-Merging Question 


ERTAIN machines have recently 
been put on the market which, 
their promoters claim, either di- 

rectly or by implication, will double the 
weight of one pound of butter by merg- 
ing with the same one pound of milk, 
making a resultant two pounds of prod- 
uct. 

The investigations of these machines 
and processes offer a particularly good 
instance of the value of such a recog- 
nized authority as Good Housekeeping 
Institute to pass upon the merits of 
household devices and processes. The 
idea of making two pounds of butter 
bloom where one bloomed before, looked 
good, and the advertisements of these 
machines, made a timely appeal to the 
much maltreated instinct of economy. 
But the American housewife is really a 
very wise individual, and to her a thing 
must not only lock good, but prove to be 
good. 

Numerous inquiries came to the Insti- 
tute relative to this device. They asked, 
Did the machine really and successfully 
make two pounds of butter? Were 
chemicals used? Was it a reliable prod- 
uct? With the present high cost of Tiv- 
ing, each straw of hope toward lessening 
expense is naturally grasped by the 
housewife. Immediately upon receipt 
of these letters the Institute began in- 
vestigating and testing the devices. A 
mixture was produced resembling butter 
in appearance. The resultant weight 
was two pounds—so far the machines 
made good. 

But what is butter? Butter is a prod- 
uct made by gathering in any manner 
the fat of fresh or ripened milk or cream 
into a mass which also contains a small 
portion of the other milk constituents 
with or without salt. These other milk 
constituents consist of water and solids 
which are not fat. Milk from different 
. cows and herds varies, but there has 
been a legal standard established for 
milk, in order to protect the consumer 
from the dishonest dealer. This stand- 


ard fixes certain limits of variation for 
the different milk constituents, having 
mainly to do with the fat and water con- 
tent. Pure milk in general contains 
about 87 per cent water, 3 per cent fat, 
3 per cent casein, and 4 per cent sugar. 

So, when butter is made, a natural 
product is subjected to a mechanical 
treatment which will separate this 3 per 
cent of fat from the remaining 97 per 
cent, and of this remaining 97 per cent 
some 86 per cent is water. 

While it might, therefore, be profita- 
ble to adulterate milk with water when 
selling the milk, it would not be reason- 
able to use that adulterated milk to make 
butter, for butter consists of the fat in 
the milk, with a small portion of the 
other solids and some water. So the 
ingenuity of producers put upon the 
market certain oleomargarin products 
and renovated butter. These oleo prod- 
ucts are manufactured chiefly from cer- 
tain fats, such as stearin and lard, and 
oils, such as cottonseed oil. They con- 
tain no butter; but after being melted 
and mixed together are then worked like 
butter and subjected to treatment which 
imparts the flavors and odors of real 
butter to the product. The sale of this 
product for butter became so common 
that the government enacted a stringent 
law defining butter and these other sub- 
stances, and insisted that these products 
should be plainly labeled. 

Among the articles affected was reno- 
vated or process butter. This is made 
from old unsalable or unusable butter, 
melted and washed by a process which 
removes all flavor. As, after melting 
and washing, it is a tasteless butter fat, 
to become marketable the product must 
be subjected to a bacterial action similar 
to the “ ripening” of the cream used in 
making the original butter. Renovated 
butter is far more difficult of detection 
than oleomargarin and is not considered 
so good an article. The law defines it 
as a product made by melting butter and 
reworking it without the addition or use 
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of chemicals or any substance except 
milk, cream or salt. 

The laws are very rigid in regard to 
dairy products and the boards of health 
in the majority of cities inspect and ex- 
amine the milk dairies, ete, of their own 
districts. There is a lawful percentage 
of water and fats required for both milk 
and butter, the standard for milk being 
a certain specific gravity with presence 
of solids and a fat content of 3 per cent. 
Butter in nearly all the states is required 
to have not. less than 82.5 per cent of 
fat. Process or renovated butter must 
contain not more than 16 per cent of 
water and not less than 82.5 per cent of 
butter fat. 

If any man sat down with his wife to 
discuss the vexing problem of increased 
cost of living, and in good faith proposed 
that the milk bill be lessened by adding 
a pint of water to every quart of milk, 
saying that the children would not know, 
the wife would understand that the health 
of the family could not be tampered with 
in that way. But here are machines be- 
ing put upon the market making a like 
suggestion as to butter, and the econom- 
ical housewife, the harassed wage earn- 
er—worse, the boarding house and the 
restaurant keeper—grasp at a proposi- 
tion which seems to indicate so great a 
saving in expense. One pound of butter 
plus one pint of milk (which weighs 1.7 
pounds) makes two pounds of what? 
One advertiser boldly said “ butter ;’ an- 
other “ product ;” a third merely “two 
pounds.” One plus one makes two, but 
two what? Not butter, not even reno- 
vated butter, according to law, although 
the directions given show a treatment 
similar to the making of process butter. 
The mother knows why she should not 
give watered milk to the children; but 
watered butter—why not? Because the 
children require those butter fats, and it 
may even occur that the adult members 
- the family need them in their diet 
also. 

What happens when one pint of milk 
is merged into one pound of butter? 
The resultant product contains less than 
59 per cent of fat and nearly 50 per cent 
of water, and will act accordingly, either 
when used in cooking or in the body. 

When these advertisements appeared 
the internal revenue bureau interested 
itself, because of the fact that certain 


restaurant keepers were using these ma- 
chines to decrease the cost of the butter 
used on their tables. One might be very 
willing to make his own pound of butter 
swell to two pounds, but the same per- 
son would be wholly unwilling to buy 
watered butter in a restaurant. Whether 
the serving of butter in a restaurant is 
“ selling butter” is a question which the 
law will interpret soon. 

In any case, here is what George M. 
Whitaker, chief of the market milk de- 
partment and dairy division of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture wrote to us: “The fraudulent 
character of the machine rests very 
largely upon the attempt to make some- 
thing out of nothing. If. by any proc- 
ess, more water or curd can be com- 
bined in the product called butter, the 
product is a departure from the normal; 
not only that, but in the case of the 
water the product is liable to be a viola- 
tion of the law which calls butter with 
more than 16 per cent of moisture 
‘adulterated butter.’ 

“It is stated that the commissioner of 
internal revenue has called the attention 
of collectors and agents of the revenue 
service to the growing practice of em- 
ploying these merging machines for the 
purpose of increasing the amount of 
‘butter’ to be obtained from milk. He 
has called attention to the fact that the 
product of these machines would sub- 
ject the seller to heavy taxes, and has 
dirécted employees of ‘the internal rev- 
enue service to be on the lookout for 
this product. The manufacturers of 
these machines claim, in some instances, 
that with their machines two pounds of 
butter can be made from one pound of 
butter and a pint of milk. 

“Tt stands to reason that such a prod- 
uct must be fraudulent. Another claim 
in some instances for these machines is 
that the amount of butter can be further 
increased by putting into the merger a 
pint of vegetable oil, preferably cotton- 
seed. You will see that this would be 
still more dishonest.” 

These butter-merging machines must 
not be compared with any machine or 
churn for making butter direct from 
sweet or sour cream. The churn is an 
honest, reliable, old-fashioned friend, 
but our views as to these other machines 
require no further exposition. 
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Paper Handkerchiefs 


No 156—Germkilt Aseptic Hand- 
kerchiefs. Absorbent paper handker- 
chiefs put up in sealed packages o 
six each. Made by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Co, Boston, Mass. 


No 157—Handy Box of Adhesives. 
A box containing glue, paste, muci- 
lage, etc, and small boxes of adhesives 
such as index tabs, tapes, etc. Made 
by the Dennison Manufacturing Co, 
Boston, Mass. 


Handy Box 


No 158—Box containing heavy and 
light twine, mucilage, paste, small and 
large package tags, labels, etc. Made 
by the Dennison Manufacturing Co, 
3oston, Mass. 


Roasting Pans 


No 159—Cream City Roasters. 
These are uncovered roasting pans to 
be had in either steel or enamel ware, 
so constructed that basting is not re- 
quired during the cooking process. 
The center is raised from the bottom 
of the oven leaving a two-inch space 
between this and rim of pan. In this 
space water is placed, the meat being 
on the raised center. Made by the 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Plate Scraper 


No 160—Kitchen Kumfort Plate 
Scraper. A device made of a piece 
of flexible rubber so fastened in a 
handle that it makes possible the easy 
cleaning of plates and dishes. Made 
by the Lasher Mfg Co, Davenport, Ia. 


Gas Oven 


No 161—Economy Oven. This is 
a round, light, polished steel oven with 
two thin steel plates, one having legs 
to raise it above burner, designed for 
use on the burner of any gas or oil 


stove. A useful article. Made by the 
Lasher Mfg Co, Davenport, Ia. 


Steam Cooker 


No 162—Automatic Common Sense 
Cooker. A heavy tin steamer so ar- 
ranged that the different articles of 
food are cooked in compartments, 
there being but one open space for 
actual steaming. The water reser- 
voir is in plain sight, and the con- 
densing steam returns to it so that the 
supply of water is not rapidly de- 
creased. The steamer may be used 
as a sterilizer when desired. Made 
by the Common Sense Mfg. Co, Har- 
vey, Ill. 


Shower Bath 


No 163—Portable Shower Bath. 
This shower bath is attached to the 
wall by screws, and water connection 
made by a specially constructed heavy 
rubber tubing having a Sure Grip 
faucet attachment at end. The cur- 
tain ring is supported by a ball and 
socket joint above the shower head 
which carries an extra large mixing 
column. This joint allows the duck 
or rubber curtain, which is hooked on 
to ring, to evolve and oscillate, thus 
making necessary adjustments and 
saving strain on joints or supports. 
Made by the Brasscrafters, 92 North 
St, Boston, Mass. 


Kitchen Elevator 


No 164—Imperial Kitchen Elevator. 
This device consists of a cabinet di- 
vided into three compartments, two 
ventilated. The third to be used as a 
refrigerator is lined throughout 
with white painted metal, and having 
drip pan for ice. The elevator is de- 
signed to run between cellar and 
kitchen, the top coming flush with the 
kitchen floor in order to avoid the 
running up and down stairs with arti- 
cles of food which must be stored in 
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cellar. An arrangement of springs 
and weights in connection with a floor 
push button makes the running of 
loaded cabinet an easy matter. It 
comes with complete installment of 
framework, etc. Made by Imperial 
Kitchen Elevator Works, Canton, Pa. 


Dustless Flour Sifter 


No 165—Gadue Dustless Flour 
Sifter. A galvanized iron flour recep- 
tacle having a capacity of twenty-five 
or fifty pounds. The can stands on 
three strong legs and has a sifting ar- 
rangement connecting with crank 
which comes through the cover of the 
flour receptacle. Attached by spring 
clasps to the bottom of the cylinder is 
a good-sized basin into which flour 
sifts when crank is turned. Mean- 
while the closely fitting basin and cover 
protect the flour from entrance of 
dust or foreign matter. Made by the 
S. H. Vilas Mfg. Co, 52 College 
Street, Burlington, Vt. 


Fruit and Vegetable Canner 


No 166—Mudge Patent Canner and 
Sterilizer. This is an apparatus de- 
signed for the economical preserving 
of fruits, vegetables, etc, but which 
may be used for cooking or sterilizing 
many things. It consists of a base 
which holds the water, and on which 
are the cylinders for the jars, one for 
each jar, These fasten down over the 
discs so that the cooking is done by 
steam, thereby preserving color and 
flavor of fruits and vegetables. The 
arrangement is designed for ordinary 
canning or for using small quantities 
of fruit or vegetables left over at any 
time. Made by the John L. Gaumer 
Co, 22nd and Woods Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Smokeless Frying Pan 


No _167—* No-Smoak” Frying 
Pan. This is a well-made steel fry- 
ing pan or skillet with handle and 
cover. One side of the pan is flatten- 
ed slightly and an extra piece riveted 
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on at this point so a crescent-shaped 
opening is made. This opening has a 
low-cut inner wall which leaves a 
draft space when pan is covered and 
placed over a coal or wood range with 
lid removed. There is an air intake 
space where handle is attached which 
aids draft and keeps the handle cool. 
This draft carries the odors of any- 
thing in the pan down into the fire 
and up the chimney. Made by the 
Tyler Specialties Co, Rome, N Y. 


Soap Suds Maker 


No 168—Richmond Soap Suds Ma- 
ker. A nickel-plated device to be at- 
tached to hot water faucet. It con- 
sists of a can with screw top in which 
pieces of soap are placed above a 
coarse sieve. The can holds the equiv- 
alent of one small bar of soap and is 
attached to faucet by a nickeled pipe 
with elbow, either by a rubber gasket 
or screwed on. Usually a third fau- 
cet is put on the sink for this purpose. 
The hot water running through rap- 
idly dissolves the soap, producing soap 
suds. Made by the McCrum-Howell 
Co, Park Ave and 41st St, New York 
City. 


Cork Puller 


No 169—Universal Lever Cork Ex- 
tractor. This is a device by which a 
bottle cap may be removed, wires sur- 
rounding cork cut, and cork pulled by 
the pushing down of a lever. Made 
by the Universal Metal Specialty Co, 
131 Park Row, New York City. 


Electric Toaster 


No 170—The M-V-W Electric 
Toaster. A small stove with nickeled 
top, underneath which are the heating 
coils: Beneath these coils is a sliding 
aluminum tray used for the making of 
toast while the tea, coffee or other 
material is cooking above. The stove 
is designed for use on any convenient 
electric light fixture, and the heat may 
be regulated by means of a plug con- 
nection. Made by the M-V-W Elec- 
tric Mfg Co, Reed City, Mich, 


An Important Announcement 


appears on a page in advance of the frontispiece of this number. It tells of the 
newer, even more interesting, and still larger work undertaken by the Good House- 
That announcement will appeal to every user of household ap- 


paratus, and to all consumers of household supplies of any kind. 
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The Housekeeping Club 


By Miriam Dexter 


[This series is resumed, after an interval of a few months, this being the fifth paper. Chapter IV 


was in the May issue, 1910.] 


Pauline’s Kitchenette 


OON after two o'clock the next 
Thursday afternoon, Frances Mer- 
riam and Gretchen Hughes started 

out for the first meeting of the House- 
keeping club which the three girls had 
organized at Pauline’s house, the week 
before. They reached the apartment 
house where Mrs Leonard lived at the 
same moment, and Pauline herself opened 
the door in answer to their ring. She 
was in a pink chambray gown, with cap, 
apron and oversleeves of dotted swiss 
muslin. 

“Oh! this isn’t my real working cos- 
tume,” she protested in reply to their 
exclamations of admiration. “I put 
this on in honor of the first meeting of 
the club. ‘“ What do you find the best 
working costume?” asked Gretchen, as 
the girls removed their wraps. ‘“ We 
might as well begin our meeting with an 
exchange of experiences on the subject 
of clothes.” 

“T know by sad experience, what not 
to do,” put in Frances. “Never wear a 
long skirt in the kitchen. Never wear 
long sleeves, or have ruffles falling over 
the hands when doing anything about 
cooking.” 

“T began by wearing light wash 
dresses,” said Gretchen, “but it took 
four a week to keep me really fresh and 
tidy and I had to change my dress if I 
wanted to run out on an errand. Then 
I began making my aprons larger in- 
stead.” 

“That is my idea, too,” said Pauline. 
“IT make them so big that they cover me 
from my neck to the bottom of my skirt, 
with long sleeves gathered into a band. 
Percale, with a good deal of figure on a 
white ground, washes and wears the 
best.” 

“And don’t forget a deep pocket,” 
said Gretchen, “ where you can have a 
duster always ready to pick up any little 
bit of dust you see, as you are going 
about the house. I make it a rule—or 


try to—to keep my apron hanging on a 
nail on the kitchen door, and never go 
into the kitchen, even for a moment 
without putting it on.” 

“T vote that we all wear them at our 
next meeting,” said Pauline, as she led 
the way to her kitchen or kitchenette, as 
she called it, for it was hardly more 
than ten feet square. It had one out- 
side door and two windows, one be- 
tween the sink and the table and the 
other occupied by a window box for 
provisions. A four-burner gas stove 
stood in one corner, and between the 
stove and the kitchen cabinet, was a 
shelf with a slide above it, which opened 
into the china closet in the dining room. 

“One thing to remember, in building 
a house and even in planning a kitchen,” 
said Pauline, “is that you cannot ex- 
pect to have everything. You must 
make up your mind to sacrifice one 
thing for the sake of another. For in- 
stance, it would be much more conven- 
ient if this slide were situated between 
the stove and the sink so that the dishes 
could be put through from the dining 
room, washed at the sink and put back 
again without having to be carried across 
the kitchen. Of course in a small kitchen 
like this it is only a few steps, but even 
a few steps count if you take them many 
times in the course of the day.” 

“ And I have often noticed,” put in 
Gretchen, “that in all big kitchens the 
sink is put at the farthest possible cor- 
ner from the dining room, and generally 
the stove is at the opposite corner. It 
really would be interesting to calculate, 
just how many miles the dishes of the 
family travel in a year.” 

“Another funny thing,” declared Pau- 
line, “is that women who have to do 
their own work in large kitchens seldom 
adopt labor-saving contrivances, but try 
to catch up, by walking very fast, in- 
stead. Think of the nervous strain of 
that, day after day! We don’t think 
enough about the little things that mean 
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the difference betweer being worn out 
by a day’s work or not minding it much. 
We waste time and strength tremen- 
dously. 

“But to return to my kitchenette. I 
saw at once that the sink would have 
to be where it is, on account of the 
plumbing which was already installed 
when we took the apartment. However, 
it is where I can see out of the window 
while I am washing my dishes, and that 
makes the work pleasanter. My work 
table is also where I get a good light on 
it. You will notice that there is just 
room for a chair in that corner where 
I do whatever can be done sitting—” 

“Why don’t you do your mixing right 
here at the kitchen cabinet?” interrupted 
Frances, who had been examining that 
article of furniture with great interest, 
“Here are all the spices, and the sugar 
and everything. I know that I should 
work right here.” 

“So I thought at first,” replied Pau- 
line, “ But that shelf is not broad 
enough to spread things out on con- 
veniently, for one thing, and then, just 
as it is placed, I do not get a very good 
light on things, and it is always unsat- 
isfactory and tiring to do things with 
one’s back to the light.” 

“You really have worked things 
right down to a science, haven’t you!” 
said Gretchen, “I never stop to plan at 
all, but just start right in and hurry and 
hurry, until I get it done.” 

“So do I!” exclaimed Frances, “ but 
I am going to stop it. You cannot en- 
joy your work a bit when you do it in 
that way, but I didn’t realize before why 
it tired me so.” 

“Tf I could,” went on Pauline, “I 
should get one of those two-decker 
tables on wheels.” 

“T’ve seen them and they look very 
attractive,” said Gretchen. “If you got 
one it could stand over on that wall be- 
tween the sink and the stove, and be 
wheeled around wherever you needed 

“And it would take the dishes back 
and forth to the slide, too,” said Fran- 
ces. 

“ What a beautiful sink white enamel 
makes!” exclaimed Gretchen, longingly, 
“but don’t you find that it is a great 
deal of work to take care of it properly ?” 
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“It is like any other nice thing,” 
answered Pauline, “It deserves to be 
taken care of. It is not much trouble 
to keep it clean, although I have to be 
a little careful about stains and scratch- 
ing. But it is a perfect delight to work 
at an enamelled sink.” 

“Tt is just another of the things where 
it is easier to keep clean than to clean 
up,” said Gretchen. “The more you 
study into this housekeeping business 
the more you see how everything de- 
pends on regularity and not letting 
things get ahead of you. But how hard 
it is to do it!” 

“System! System!” exclaimed Pau- 
line smiling, “* And here, by the way, is 
the rest of my kitchen equipment,” she 
opened, as she spoke, the door of a shal- 
low, shelved cupboard near the window. 

“ You see the heavier things are hung 
on nails around the bottom of the closet, 
and the wall behind them is protected 
by a strip of enamel cloth which is easily 
kept clean. On the top shelf I keep molds, 
strainers, bowls and pans which are not 
in such common use. Everything else 
has to be on these middle shelves within 
easy reach, leaving room for my cans 
and jars of fruit here at one side. I 
have neither cellar, attic nor kitchen 
pantry, so you see what I mean when I 
speak of buying in small quantities be- 
cause I have no place to keep things. 
That is the disadvantage of living on a 
small scale. The advantage is that every- 
thing is so easily taken care of and kept 
clean. All my perishable materials are 
in the window box.” 

Here she pointed to the partly open 
window, out of which, resting on the 
window ledge was built a box of stained 
wood. It was about fifteen inches high, 
two feet deep and occupied the whole 
breadth of the window. The girls, 
peering in, saw a bowl of eggs, a bottle 
of milk, a small crock containing butter 
balls in water, a white plate covered 
tightly with another bowl, a small tin of 
oil, two or three cups and a saucer or 
two containing left-overs. 

“Tt takes tight packing to get them 
all in,” said Pauline. “ When summer 
comes I shall have to find room for a 
small ice-box, but for the present this 
is doing beautifully.” 

“Don’t you hate to make butter balls?” 
asked Gretchen. 
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. “No, indeed, it is such pretty work. 
T do them while I am waiting for some- 
thing to cook or to cool. They are one 
of my economies, too, now that butter 
is so high. I buy a good grade of tub 
butter, instead of the more expensive 
prints. Then I make the balls and keep 
them in water and that washes out any 
strong taste. All my dry groceries, of 
course, are kept in the kitchen cabinet.” 

Frances took down one of the neat 
little jars and looked at it admiringly. 
“It all seems like doll housekeeping,” 
she said as she ran over the labels. 
“Coffee—tea—sugar—rice—but do you 
really need such an enormous jar for 
corn meal?” 

“Indeed I don’t,” replied Pauline. 
Corn meal above anything else ought to 
be fresh. I know your views on that 
subject, Frances and that reminds me, 
I want that recipe for Southern spoon- 
bread, of which Gretchen spoke. 

“T’ll write it out for you,” said Fran- 
ces, “I think I have discovered an im- 
provement on the recipe for Hamburg 
roast that Gretchen gave us. Instead ot 
the salt pork to counteract the dryness 
of the meat, have a small piece of the 
fat of the meat—of course, it is the 
same thing as a bit of beef suet— 
chopped with it, and work in two or 
three tablespoonfuls of cold water be- 
fore you cook it. You will be surprised 
‘to see how the meat absorbs water. 
This is especially good if for any rea- 
son you find it convenient to broil the 
meat instead of roasting it. The salt 
pork would not be cooked enough in 
that way to be wholesome, and it would 
have a very coarse taste. Add the other 
flavorings just the same. Use onion 
juice if you can or grate the onion. It 
is more delicate.” 

“T am wishing for the thousandth 
time that I had a notebook,” put in 
Gretchen, “ Think of all the subjects we 
have gone over today! My brain sim- 
ply swims with it all, and I want to re- 
member every bit of it.” 

“ Let’s each of us get one before next 
time!” exclaimed Gretchen; “ A big one 
with a strong cover and plenty of room 
on the pages.” 

“ And work out a regular system for 
keeping them, so that we shall always 
know where to find things,” suggested 
Pauline. 


* And have a separate department for 
recipes,” said Frances. “Here is the 
one for Spoon-bread: 

“* Cook one-third of a cup of fresh 
corn meal in two cups of milk, milk and 
water will do, with a small spoonful of 
salt and a good, big lump of butter. 
When the corn meal has thickened, stir 
in the yolks of two eggs, and lastly the 
well-beaten whites. Bake twenty min- 
utes in a moderately quick oven.’ ” 

“What do you bake it in?” asked 
Pauline, with her pencil suspended. 

“Oh, I forgot. Pour into well but- 
tered pudding dish. Send it to the table 
in the same dish of course. You see it 
is simple and easy. It cannot fail, if 
you follow the directions.” 

* And it doesn’t require a lot of dishes 
or materials,” put in Gretchen. “It can 
be made of what you're pretty sure to 
have in the house. I think that is a good 
practical recipe, and it is new to me.” 

“That is not the same thing as the 
‘pone’ of the South,” Frances went on, 
“and I am not going to give you the 
recipe for that because it is not fit to 
eat unless it is made of the real South- 
ern meal. But here is the best corn 
bread I know—only once more let me 
caution you to have your meal fresh 
and of the best quality. Otherwise the 
grains are so hard that the bread is not 
delicate but tastes gritty.” 

One-half cupful of butter, one-quar- 
ter cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
milk, two eggs, one-quarter cupful of 
corn meal, one cupful of white flour, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder. 

“That sounds good, though not very 
economical,” suggested Gretchen. “ How 
do you put it together?” 

“Just as you would cake, and it is 
almost as good as cake,” said Frances. 
“Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
eggs well beaten, I do not always think 
it is necessary to have the whites and 
yolks beaten separately, then the milk 
and the flour, well sifted.” 

“T am going to try that to-morrow 
morning!” exclaimed Gretchen. “ You 
are splendid at recipes, Frances.” 

“ Don’t flatter me too much,” she said, 
“or I shall begin on my page of ‘ recipes 
for cake that call for only one egg,’ and 
I want to save that for the first meeting 
at my house.” 

(To be continued) 
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‘Just How” Talks 


Il--How to Make Cookies 


’ Again and again recipes for cookies 
are requested giving exact quantities 
of flour. The old-fashioned recipe 
handed down from generation to gener- 
ation gave butter, sugar, eggs, etc in 
exact quantities and then added “ flour 
to roll out.” This made a debatable 
land in which success was never sure 
until experience and knowledge gained 
by repeating the process many times 
had fixed the amount of flour to be used. 
Success in cookie making depends, as 
in other things, upon precision and 
promptness, therefore it is quite neces- 
sary to have at least an approximate 
idea of how much flour it will take to 
thicken a given amount of moisture suf- 
ficient to roll out. 

The difficulty in giving exact amounts 
lies in the variations in flour. These are 
not any more due to different methods 
of milling than to variation in season, 
and such matters flour mills cannot reg- 
ulate. The wheat grain varies from year 
to year as the season is wet or dry, de- 
layed or early, sometimes being richer 
in gluten, again having more starch. And 
even with modern scientific methods of 
milling this affects the flour somewhat. 
So even if the same kind and grade of 
flour is purchased the doughs and bat- 
ters have to be mixed with judgment 
added to the rule. 

There is an old recipe for cake called, 
One, Two, Three, Four Cake, the recipe 
being one cupful of butter, two cupfuls 
of sugar, three cupfuls of flour and four 
eggs. As it happens this _ recipe, 
in actual practice is a better basis for 
cookies than for cake. As a general 
thing it will be found that one cupful 
of butter, two cupfuls of sugar and four 
eggs will take three cupfuls of flour to 
make a very soft, delicate dough. But 
nearly all cake and cookie recipes call 
for moisture in the shape of milk, sour 
cream, molasses, etc, and reduce the 
number of eggs. There is an approxi- 
mate rule as follows: For doughs two 
cupfuls of flour are required to every 
cupful of liquid; for batters measure 
for measure, i e one cupful of flour for 
each cupful of liquid. 
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With this rule in mind it is possible 
to analyze a recipe and begin to gain 
that knowledge and sense of proportion 
which comes in the first place from a 
basic rule or principle. It is better to 
keep a little flour in reserve from the 
amount given so that the irretrievable 
error of too much will not be made. 
Take the following recipe for 


Sour Cream Fruit Cookies 

Two cupfuls of sugar, one-half cup- 
ful each of butter and molasses, one 
cupful each of raisins (seeded) and cur- 
rants, one and one-half cupfuls of sour 
cream, four eggs beaten separately, one 
teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves, 
allspice and soda, flour enough to drop 
from a spoon. This is seemingly all 
out of proportion and most perplexing. 
Here is the explanation. The whole 
cupful of butter would make the cook- 
ies too short as the liquid called for is 
mostly sour cream, and one-half cupful 
of molasses plus one and one-half cupfuls 
of sour cream make two cupfuls of 
liquid. If it takes three cupfuls of flour 
for one cup of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar and four eggs, it will take that 
amount for this recipe if only the one- 
half cupful of molasses is added to the 
butter. Then there remains one and 
one-half cupfuls of sour cream to attend 
to, and this approximates one cupful of 
milk in its wetting capacity. So two 
more cupfuls of flour will be needed. 
The recipe could just as well have said 
“about” five cupfuls of flour and as 
soon as this is done the beginner realizes 
that it is a large recipe, probably mak- 
ing too many cookies at one time. 

Rewritten, it should read in this man- 
ner: Beat one-fourth cupful of butter 
and one cupful of sugar to a cream, add 
the yolks of two eggs beaten light and 
one-fourth cupful of molasses. Dissolve 
one-half teaspoonful of soda in a little 
warm milk and add to three-fourths of 
a cupful of sour cream. Add this to 
the liquid alternately with two cupfuls 
of flour, keeping one-half cupful in re- 
serve if needed. When the batter is 
smooth add one-half cupful each of 
raisins (seeded), and currants, or one 
cupful of either may be used if desired, 
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and one-half teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice. Then add the 
beaten whites. The batter should be 
just thick enough to drop thickly from 
a spoon. Add the remaining one-half 
cupful of flour carefully so as not to 
make the cookies too stiff. 

It is practically impossible to be any 
more exact than this and accomplish de- 
sired results. The one who desires and 
aspires to become master of this art has 
to learn some things through experience 
which is occasionally sad. Mistakes are 
sometimes the greatest steps toward 
success if they are carefully analyzed. 
Luck or success in cooking, as in any 
other business, is a matter of principle, 
method and painstaking care. 

When meal or flour is mixed with a 
liquid to a consistency that it may be 
beaten, it is a -batter. Adding more 
flour until it drops, not pours from bowl 
or spoon, it is a drop batter. When suf- 
ficient flour has been added so that it 
can no longer be beaten but kneaded in 
some manner, it is a dough. In general 
equal quantities of flour or meal and 
water or milk make a batter. Two 
measures of flour to one of liquid make 
a drop batter, and three of flour to one 
of liquid produce a dough. 

Cookies are generally made from bat- 
ters, and are lightened by baking pow- 
der, or bicarbonate of soda mixed with 
molasses or sour milk or cream, with or 
without the addition of eggs. The gen- 
eral proportions for these are as follows: 
One teaspoonful of soda to two cupfuls 
of sour milk, or one teaspoonful of soda 
to one cupful of molasses, when used 
for a batter; half this amount of soda 
for a dough. Use two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder to a cupful of flour when 
no eggs are used. 


Sour Cream Cookies 


Beat one cupful of butter to a cream 
with two cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
adding the sugar gradually. Beat two 
eggs light without separating and add to 
the butter and sugar. Dissolve one tea- 
spoonful of soda in a little warm water 
and add to one cupful of thin sour 
cream. Add this alternately with three 
and one-half cupfuls of flour to the liq- 
uid, beating until smooth. The mixture 
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must be sufficiently thick to roll out, yet 
be very soft and hard to handle. Four 
cupfuls of flour may be sifted and meas- 
ured and three added first to the liquid. 
Add one-half carefully and keep the re- 
maining half for rolling out. I’ de- 
sired very soft do not roll out but drop 
from a spoon on the greased or floured 
tins. Sprinkle top with granulated 
sugar before baking, and bake from 
fifteen to twenty minutes in a moderate- 
ly quick oven. 


Sand Cakes 


Beat one whole egg, and the yolk of 
another with twelve ounces of sugar, 
add ten ounces of butter and beat to a 
cream. Stir in one pound of flour. 
Roll out very thin and cut small round 
or square cookies. Blanche one pound 
of almonds. Brush over each little 
cookie with the white of the egg remain- 
ing beaten lightly, sprinkle with sugar 
mixed with a little cinnamon, and put 
three or four half nuts on each cake. 
Bake from ten to fifteen minutes in a 
hot.oven. When mixing this, if it is too 
crumbly to roll out, add a very little 
milk. 


Katie’s Cookies 


Beat one cupful of shortening with 
two cupfuls of sugar until creamy. Add 
two eggs beaten light without separating, 
and one cupful of milk alternately with 
three cupfuls of flour in which two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder have been 
sifted. The batter should be soft enough 
to roll out very soft. Roll about one- 
half inch thick, cut into round cakes and 
bake from fifteen to twenty minutes in 
a moderately quick oven. 


Jumbles 


Cream one cupful of butter with two 
cupfuls of sugar, add two eggs beaten 
light without separating. Dissolve one 
teaspoonful of soda in a little warm 
water and add to one cupful of sour 
cream. Add this to the batter alternately 
with three cupfuls of flour. There 
should be flour enough to roll out as 
soft as possible. Cut into ovals, cutting 
out the centers, sprinkle with granulated 
sugar and bake fron. fifteen to twenty 
minutes in a moderately hot oven. 
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SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Waffles with maple 
syrup . 

Coffee 
Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Roast duck 
Apple jelly 
Sweet potatoes, 
glazed 
Escalloped onions 
Fig pudding 
Cofiee 
Supper 
Panned oysters 
Cabbage salad 
German cheese cakes* 


MONDAY 


Bieakfast 
Cereal 
Stockbridge cakes* 
offee 
Luncheon 


Macaroni au gratin 
Preserves Cookies 
Dinner 

Baked Hamburg 
with bacon* 
Mashed potato 
Creamed celery 
Apple dumplings 
glace* 
Cofice 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed fruit 
Boiled eggs 
Muffins 


oftee 
Luncheon 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Cookies 
Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Hashed meat on toas* 
Cranberry marmalade* 

Boiled Rice 
Stewed tomatoes 
Caramel custards 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Fruit 


ruit Cereal 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Apple omelet* 
Brown-nut bread* 
ea 


Dinrcr 


Black bean soup 
Chalfonte salad* 
Toasted wafers 
Brown betty pudding 
Coffee 
THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Fried hominy 
Cofiee 
Luncheon 
Cream of celery soup 


French toast 
Cocoa 
Dinner 

Irish stew 

Salad of peppers and 
cream cheese* 

Rice pudding 
Cotiee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal 
Scones* 


Luncheon 
Welsh rarebit 
Brown bread 


and butter 
cake 


Coffee 


Fruit 
Dinner 


Corn chowder 
cuticts 
tomato sauce 
Cauliflower 
A new apple pie* 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 


Boiled hominy 
Crumpets Coffee 


Egg 


Luncheon 
Cream of cauliflower 
Hot biscuit honey 

Tea 
Dinner 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Apple and celery salad 
Coffee souffle 


W hat to Eat in November 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Pages 635-636] 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Grapefruit 
Broiled ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Cofiee 


Dinner 
Broiled steak 
with Bearnaise sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Baked squash 
Charlotte russe 
Coffee 


Supper 
Sweet potato ind 
oyster croquettes* 
Brown bread 
and butter 
Lemon cake Tea 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Fruit 
Shirred 
Toast 


eggs 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Split pea soup 
Apple sauce 


Dinner 
Oyster soup 
Stuffed cabbage* 
Potato croquettes 
String beans 
Mock cherry pie* 
Coffee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit 
Sausages 
Buckwheat cakes 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cream 
Preserves 


Dinner 


Baked halibut 
parsley sauce 
Potato boulettes 
Brussel sprouts 
Bread pudding* 
Cottce 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Stewed fruit 
Bacon 
Stewed potatoes 
Toast Coffee 


toast 
Cookies 


Buncheon 


Fish souffle 
Spanish red 
pepper salad 
offee 
Dinner 
Okra soup 
Fricassee of veal 
Fried parsnips 
Spinach 
Rice pudding 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Scrambled eggs 
Muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Hominy pudding* 
Apricot toast 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of tomato soup 
Veal croquettes 
Creamed potatoes 
Boiled onions 
Pumpkin pie 
Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Corn meal 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Cabbage salad 
Cocoa or tea 
Dinner 
Cream of spinach 
soup 
Boiled cod 
Drawn butter sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Lemon pudding 
Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Fruit 
Omelet 


mush 


Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fried corn meal 
mush with syrup 
Baked apples 
Dinner 
Julienne soup 
Boiled corned beef 
Cabbage 
Boiled potatoes 
Sponge cake custard 
Coflee 


German Cheesecakes 


Mix with one pound of cottage cheese 
one-half cupful of granulated sugar, and 
one-half cupful of flour. Separate the 
yolks and whites of four eggs, add the 
beaten yolks to the cheese, flour and 
sugar. Beat the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff, dry froth, adding a little salt to 
facilitate the beating. Add to the mix- 
ture, with sufficient milk to make the 
consistency of griddle cake batter. 
Spread on a sheet of well greased paper 
in a flat cake tin, cover the top with a 
fine sprinkling of cinnamon, and some 
well washed and dried currants that 
have been floured to prevent their sink- 
ing. Bake for twenty minutes in a mod- 
erately hot oven. This is a good tea- 
cake, or may be used as a dessert with 
or without sauce. 


Stockbridge Cakes 


One pint of boiled milk, poured while 
hot upon one cupful of Indian meal, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one table- 
spoonful of sugar. When cool add two 
eggs, well beaten. Bake in a pie plate 
about one inch deep and serve hot in 
the same plate. A.C. S. 


Apple Dumplings, Glacé 


Make a rich baking powder biscuit 
dough, roll thin and cut into six-inch 
squares. Into the center of each place 
three or four thin slices of good cook- 
ing apples and fold the dough around 
them, forming a ball. Arrange in a 
deep baking dish, rather far apart, and 
over them pour a syrup made by boiling 
for five minutes one cup of granulated 
sugar with one-half cup water. Bake 
in a slow oven and serve hot with 
whipped cream. This quantity of syrup 
is enough for four dumplings. K. L. 
Baked Hamburg with Bacon 

Put two or three slices of bacon in a 
baking dish. Put over this chopped raw 
meat seasoned with suet, pepper and 
mustard, with a little onion juice, add a 
little more bacon on top. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven an hour. Then brown one 
tablespoon of flour, add the juice of a 
lemon and one tablespoonful of cur- 
rant jelly. Pour this around the meat 
and bake ten minutes longer. Mrs A. M. 


Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Cranberry Marmalade. To Serve with 
Meats 

Wash three quarts of cranberries, 
barely cover with water and cook until 
the berries are tender. Press through a 
sieve and add to this juice and pulp six 
pounds of warm sugar, two pounds of 
seeded and chopped raisins and four 
large, very clean oranges. The oranges 
should be minced fine thus using skin 
and pulp, but the seeds should be picked 
out. Cook until thick and turn into 
glass jars. The orange skins must be 
cooked until thoroughly tender. L. H. L. 


Apple Omelet 


Stew six large apples. Beat very 
smooth while hot, adding one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, six tablespoonfuls of 


sugar, a grating of nutmeg and one-half - 


teaspoonful of rose extract. When 
entirely cold add four eggs, beaten 
very light, whites and yolks  separ- 
ately. First add the yolks, then the 
whites and put in a deep dish which 
has been warmed and buttered. Bake in 


a moderate oven to a delicate brown. 
BE. P. 


Brown Nut Bread 


Mix one and one-half cupfuls of 
wheat flour with one-half cupful of corn 
meal and two cupfuls of graham flour. 
Add two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Add to the flours two cupfuls of sweet 
milk, one-half cupful of brown sugar 
and one-half cupful of molasses. When 
well mixed add one cupful of finely 
chopped walnut meats. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven for one hour. Mrs E. S. 


Chalfonte Salad 


Cut fresh lamb or veal kidneys in 
half, and remove all fat and _ sinews. 
Put into saucepan, cover with cold wa- 
ter, and bring to boiling point over a 
moderate fire. Pour off this water, put 
on cold again, and repeat the process, 
doing this three times. They must not 
boil, or they will be tough. When cold, 
cut them into small dice. To every cup- 
ful of kidney allow one cupful of 
cold peas, cooked without butter, one 
cupful of celery, cut small, and two 
tablespoonfuls of capers. Mix with 
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mayonnaise dressing and serve on let- 
tuce. A. M. S. 


Salad of Peppers and Cream Cheese 


Select two large green peppers, being 
sure that they are sweet. Cut off stem 
end, remove seeds, and wash in cold 
water, turning them upside down to 
drain. Take two cream cheeses, mash, 
and mix thoroughly through them 
chopped English walnuts or pecan nuts. 
Press the mixture into the peppers, tak- 
ing pains to fill all crevices, and put 
away on ice for several hours to cool 
and grow firm. When ready for use 
cut the peppers in slices about a quarter 
of an inch thick, using a sharp knife. 
Serve on individual plates, laying on 
each plate two slices arranged on a let- 
tuce leaf or endive, add a few slices of 
cucumber and mayonnaise dressing. 


Scones 


Dissolve ..half a saltspoonful of soda 
and two-thirds of a cupful of butter or 
lard in one-half cupful of warm water 
or milk. Put three-fourths.of a cupful 
of flour into a bowl, add a pinch of salt 
and stir in the liquid to make a stiff 
dough. Rell it out into a cake a quarter 
of an inch thick, mark this into eight 
portions and bake on a griddle. Split 
the scones, butter them well and serve 
very hot. M. M. 


Sweet Potato and Oyster Croquettes 


To two cupfuls cold mashed sweet po- 
tato add one cupful of oysters which 
have been cut in pieces, and one cupful 
of sweet milk. Stir in two well beaten 
eggs, one teaspoonful of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of 
cayenne. Form into balls, roll in beaten 
egg, then in crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 
Mrs W. A. P. 


A New Apple Pie 


Peel, core and slice or cut in small 
pieces, four medium sized tart apples. 
Put in saucepan, with just enough water 
to show beneath the top layer. Cover 
and cook rapidly till tender. While hot, 


add one-half cupful of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, a quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
melted butter, and unless the apples are 
very sour, one or two teaspoonfuls of 
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lemon juice according to taste. Stir all 
well together, and add _ three-fourths 
of a cupful of crumbs from a stale 
loaf. Let it stand a few moments, until 
the crumbs have absorbed all the juice 
possible. Pour into ready baked pie 
shell. Jf you have the white of an egg, 
use it for frosting the top, with a little 
sugar beaten in. But I have made a 
very delicious one without the egg white, 
substituting a generous sprinkle of 
brown sugar on top and browning to a 
light caramel. It is a good emergency 
dessert. Mrs E. G. S. 


Stuffed Cabbage 


When you have just a bit of cold 
fowl left over, chop it fine and mix 
with an equal quantity of boiled rice; 
season with salt and pepper. Add a 
finely chopped onion and a green pepper 
with a sprig of parsley chopped. Scald 
a loose head of cabbage and when the 
leaves are limp and pliable open the cab- 
bage to the center. Put two tablespoon- 
fuls of the mixture in the center, fold 
over the leaves, then put another layer 
outside of these leaves, fold over, and 
so on until you have stuffed the entire 
cabbage. Tie it in a piece of cheese- 
cloth and put it into a kettle of boiling 
salted water. Cook until tender, drain 
in a colander and serve with a cream or 
Hollandaise sauce. M. E. M. 


Hominy Pudding 


Cook one cupful of hominy in one 
quart of milk until thoroughly cooked. 
Add the yolks of three eggs well beaten 
with one cupful of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Fold in the whites of the 
eggs beaten very stiff and add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Bake in a greased 
baking dish and serve with whipped 
cream or a sauce. 


Mock Cherry Pie 


Mix one and one-half cupfuls of cran- 
berries with three-fourths of a cupful 
of chopped raisins and one and one- 
fourth cupfuls of sugar. Mix one cup- 
ful of cold water with two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and add to the cranberry 
mixture. Mix well, add a small tea- 
spoonful of vanilla and bake as a pie 
with upper and lower crust. 


Readers’ Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise J ohnson, Associate Editor 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, so far as the space will allow, through 
these pages. A personal answer, by mail, will be furnished on receipt of one dollar.] 


Fine Points in Cookery 

Fillet of Veal 

In reply to Mrs W. H. T. the butcher 
was mistaken and your order was right. 
A fillet of veal is a piece from the 
heavier part of the leg and corresponds 
to the round of beef. The fricandeau 
is the best part of the fillet, and needs 
larding because it is not fat but solid 
lean meat. The leg bone comes through 
the piece, should be removed and a stuf- 
fing takes its place. The fillet is apt to 
be dry therefore should either be 
braised as described for fricandeau of 
veal, basted frequently, or roasted in 
pans which do away with the necessity 
for basting. 


Baking Custard Pies 

Mrs W. R. W. possibly bakes her cus- 
tard pies in too hot an oven. In baking 
custards it is necessary to surround them 
with water in order to equalize the 
heat of the oven. This water must not 
reach boiling point for if it does the 
custard will whey. Egg and milk in 
combination always must be cooked at 
a low temperature. So when a custard 
pie is baked if the heat of the oven is 
sufficient to bake the crust crisp and 
brown at the edges, it is sufficient to 
harm the filling. It is better to bake the 
crust first, then fill and bake again at a 
low temperature. 


The Texture of Cake 


Mrs G. W. C. asks why her cake is close 
grained even when light. Cake should 
be close grained if light. There are sev- 
eral things which affect the texture of 
cake, even outside of the mechanical 
mixing. If the sugar is very coarse, in 
melting in the baking, holes are apt to 
be formed. This is the reason for a 
sifting of the sugar and directions for 
thorough creaming of butter and sugar. 
Pastry flour should be used for cake 
making, to insure the desirable lightness 
and texture. If the texture of the cake 
is not what is desired, sift both sugar 


and flour and do not put the baking 
powder in until last. This baking pow- 
der question has come up several times 
and possibly requires explanation. Good 
baking powders are in general com- 
posed of an acid (cream of tartar) and 
an alkali (bicarbonate of soda) with a 
filler. This filler is necessary, for when 
moistened the acids and alkali unite 
and produce a gas (carbon dioxide), 
which in effervescing lightens the mass 
of dough or batter. This efferves- 
cence begins as soon as the baking 
powder is wet. Now when the bak- 
ing powder is put in the flour and this 
added to a batter alternately with the 
whites of the egg, effervescence of 
course begins and keeps on until the 
acid and alkali are neutralized. It is 
obvious that in this case the baking pow- 
der is not acting where the action can 
perform its purpose, as the gas is for 
the most part escaping in the room. 
Hence many cooks put the baking pow- 
der in last in order to have the action go 
on in the oven where the baking is tak- 
ing place and less is lost. If Mrs C will 
try this latter plan it may improve the 
texture of her cake. 


Frying Chicken 


To cover chicken to be fried with 
raw meal in place of flour, the pieces of 
chicken should be dipped in beaten egg 
thinned with water, then rolled in the 
fine corn meal. When flour is used no 
egg is necessary, but the corn meal will 
not so readily stick to the chicken with- 
out an egg covering. 

Popovers 

Replying to Mrs L. F. in answer to 
her letter about popovers. Separating 
and beating the yolks and the whites of 
the eggs causes the failure. If the fol- 
lowing recipe is accurately followed the 
result described in your letter will fol- 
low: Beat two eggs light without sep- 
arating; add gradually to two cupfuls of 
milk beating steadily. Add one level tea- 
spoonful of salt te two cupfuls of flour 
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and pour the egg and milk mixture 
slowly into the flour beating continually. 
Do not separate the eggs. Do not at- 
tempt to put the flour in the liquid, al- 
ways add the liquid to the flour slowly. 
Beat until light and smooth. Strain 
into hot, greased popover pans and bake 
in a quick oven for twenty-five minutes. 


Fruit Juices 


In reply to M. F. W., who asks about 
preserving the juice of the common ripe 
fruits, all that is necessary is to com- 
pletely sterilize the juice, then seal it 
from entrance of air. This can be done 
with or without sugar. Heat the juice 
to boiling point, skim and heat again. 


Repeat this three times, put in sterilized - 


bottles, and seal at once while hot. 


Food Values 


A full reply to Mrs W.’s queries con- 
cerning food values would take several 
volumes. There is no settled or definite 
“best” diet for all human beings be- 
cause so many things modify the 
rule. As food science has progressed 
there have been several standard die- 
taries given by different people. In gen- 
eral it may be stated that food values 


are reckoned on the amount of energy 
the food yields, this being the factor 
most possible easily and accurately to 


compute or figure. About ten per 
cent of every one hundred food 
units should be proteid, thirty per cent 
fat and sixty per cent carbohydrate. 
This term “ food units” refers to what 
is termed a “standard portion” which 
is that amount of food which contains 
one hundred calories or food units. 
Then when one is told that an average 
diet for her should yield about twenty- 
seven hundred calories daily, she is able 
to calculate the amount in figures. The 
difficulty comes in applying this to the 
actual bills of fare, but this is not so 
difficult if one has a table already cal- 
culated to work from. Tables have been 
prepared showing that a “ portion” as 
described, of butter, is an ordinary pat 
weighing .44 of an ounce or about one 
level teaspoonful of butter; of skimmed 
milk one and one-half glass, of whole 
milk a small glass. Four teaspoonfuls 
of maple syrup is a standard portion, an 
ordinary thick slice of brown bread, two 
graham or oatmeal crackers, an ordinary 
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cereal dish of rice, one large egg boiled, 
two plates of cream of celery soup, a 
very small serving of roast ribs of beef, 
one small lamb chop, etc, etc. Meat 
should not in general be eaten more than 
once a day and beans surely not. 


A Family Doctor Book 


In the August number of the maga- 
zine in a reply to a subscriber it was 
stated that no generally good doctors’ 
book was in existence so far as we 
knew. We know better now. The 
names of several have been sent to us, 
Among the books we find none better 
than the Century Book of Health by 
McCormick. 


Requested Recipes 
Grape Juice 


Weigh the grapes and for each ten 
pounds use three pounds of sugar. Pick 
the grapes from the stems put in an 
agate or porcelain kettle with about five 
pints of water to a peck of grapes. 
Cover and bring slowly to the boiling 
point, stirring occasionally and when 
boiling hot throughout, turn into. a 
heavy bag and let drain; when cool press 
out all the juice remaining, add the 
sugar, heat to boiling point, skim and 
store in jars or bottles. The sugar may 
be omitted. 


Iced Coffee 


Iced coffee as served in most good 
restaurants is merely strong black cof- 
fee chilled in a water cooler or freezer 
and served with chopped ice, cream and 
sugar. The first requisite is to make it 
sufficiently strong as it seems to need 
greater strength cold, than hot. It may 
be frappéd as follows: Dissolve one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar in one 
quart of black coffee, and cool. Add one 
quart of cream and put in the freezer. 
Do not stir. As soon as the coffee is 
frozen to the consistency of mush serve 
in glasses. 

Cottage Cheese or Schmier Kase 

Cottage cheese was formerly known 
as pot cheese. An old recipe reads: 
Scald sour milk until the whey rises to 
the top, pour it off or skim out the curd, 
place in a cotton cloth or bag and hang 
it up to drain five or six hours; do not 
squeeze it. After the whey has all 
dropped out put the curd in a bowl, salt 


to taste and work in butter and a little 
cream; mold into balls or pats. 

Preferably these directions which seem 
so diverse should be followed. The milk 
may be skimmed or whole but should 
stand until it sours or forms a firm curd. 
This process may be hurried by stand- 
ing the milk i: a warm room. Do not 
put it on the stove. When the curd is 
formed turn it into a coarse muslin or 
cheesecloth bag and let it drip. Do not 
squeeze the bag. Mix with sweet, thick 
cream and salt and serve cold. Mix only 
as much of the cheese as will be served 
at one time. The cheese will be far 
more tender if the milk is not ccalded. 
If heated the milk should clways be 
put over water or merely on the hearth 
of the stove to warm not cook it. The 
milk should not be toc sour if good 
cheese is desired. 


Frozen Pudding 


A frozen pudding cas be made from 
either a Philadelphia cr a Neapolitan 
cream. To this should be added much 
flavoring, preserved fruits and chopped 
nuts. 


Chocolate Icing 


Dissolve one cupful of sugar with 
three tablespoonfuls of water and boil 
until the sugar spins a thread. Beat the 
syrup slowly into one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of grated chocolate, and when 
smooth pour it upon the white of one 
egg, partly beaten. Beat mixture until 
smooth and cold. Flavor with one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla, and spread it 
upon the cake. 


Lemon Icing 

Use the recipe given above, omitting 
the chocolate, and flavor with lemon 
juice. The grated rind may be used to 
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give additional color, or a buff frosting 
made of yolks beaten light instead of 


the white. Use two egg yolks and the 
same amount of sugar. 


Frozen lium Pudding 


Add one-half pound of preserved or 
candied fruits, chopped fine, to two 
quarts of chocolate ice cream, and when 
frozen serve with whipped cream sweet- 
ened or flavored, or a sauce. 

One-Egg Cake 

3eat the yolk of one egg light, and 
add to it gradually one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar and one tablespooniul of 
butter. Add alternately one-half cupful 


- of milk and one and one-half cupfuls of 


flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. When batter is smooth, 
add the beaten white of the egg. Bake 
as usual. 
A Layer Cake 

Cream one and one-half cupfuls of 
butter and add alternately three-fourths 
of a cupful of milk and two cupfuls of 
flour. Beat until smooth. Add_ the 
whites of four eggs beaten stiff and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Golden Orange Cake 


This may or may not be the recipe re- 
quested by L. A. W., but it is the near- 
est we can find to that she describes: 
One-half cupful of butter or clarified 
drippings, one cupful of New Orleans 
molasses, one egg, juice, pulp and grated 
rind of one small orange, or half of a 
large one, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a scant half cupful of cold 
water, two cupfuls of pastry flour and a 
little salt. Bake in a shallow pan, in a 
hot oven, and when done rub over with 
butter and strew with powdered sugar. 
K. D. 
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Birthday Echoes 


October is gay, as I write, 
with the hues of autumn and of 
our great family celebration—the 
Silver Anniversary. Though the 
big special number is scarcely out, 
the welcome which has met the 
advance sheets and copies which 
found their way out is of the 
most cordial and encouraging. 
The mail is beginning to pile up, 
and there will be some interest- 
ing things to record in connec- 
tion with this event. 

Nothing in the past ten years, 
during which the magazine has 
been under my editorial direc- 
tion, has so much pleased me as 
the collection of “ Greetings” in 
the October number. They are 
from some of the ablest women 
in the United States, the keenest 
of critics, and from men who 
are leaders. 

The most: striking exhibition 
of the change which a quarter 
of a century has wrought was to 
be found in the 150 pages of ably 
written, handsomely displayed 
advertising. Look back at the 
handful of advertising announce- 
ments in the early issues, from 
the year 1885 to 1900; and to 
the meager battery of pots and 
kettles, knives and spoons, which 
were the whole of an up-to-date 
housewife’s equipment twenty- 
five years ago. The “ads” tell 
the story as the text cannot do. 

So does the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, now a year in its 
present enlarged quarters, packed 
with apparatus of the greatest 
and most fascinating variety. 


Literally True 


Who has a girl baby whom we 
can “adopt” in the magazine, to 
the extent of printing her pic- 
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ture and making her a present 
of $500 to $1,000? Also, a boy 
baby, subject to the same treat- 
ment? Too good to be true? 
No; read the announcement on 
page 562, then send a dime for 
the Baby Record Book. 


Valuable hints for contribu- 
tors of Discoveries and other 
material are to be found in the 
article “ Writing for the Maga- 
zines,” on another page. While 
it is true, as there averred, that 
literary ability and previous ex- 
perience are not necessary, it is 
not to be inferred that careless 
writing or anything short of keen 
observation and study, and busi- 
ness instinct, will start the dol- 
lars rolling into the writer’s 
pocketbook. 


Is mother love to be crowded 
into the background by science? 
An eloquent plea against such 
a tendency is “ The Hospitalized 
Child,” by Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe, in this number. This 
brilliant paper will attract wide 
attention. Don’t miss it. 


I have before me figures of 
the sales during the past few 
months through our Handicraft 
department—stencil patterns and 
stenciled goods, embroidery pat- 
terns and embroidered fabrics, 
leather and metal work, and so 
on, Our Handicraft manager has 
shown me the enthusiastic letters 
of many readers who have made 
purchases through this depart- 
ment. The sales are large and 
growing steadily, because the de- 
signs are useful and attractive 
and a large money’s worth. 


Choicer things than ever be- 
fore are offered this season, and 
preparations have been made for 
a heavy business through No- 
vember and December. Never- 
theless, please do not wait till 
the last minute before sending in 
your orders. Give the Handi- 
craft workers time enough in 
which to do you justice. 

3y the way—wasn’t that new 
pottery, described in the October 
number, a revelation, and a fas- 
cinating one? 

If ever there was a PRAC- 
TICAL, cheery, homey Christ- 
mas issue of a magazine, it is 
our December number, 1910. 
Scientific terms are not allowed 
to intrude, and the various de- 
partments and features, Good 
Living in particular, are chock 
full of precisely the things the 
housewife and her family want 
at the hight of the holiday sea- 
son. 

“A Real Compliment 

If there is a better home pub- 
lication in America than Goop 
HousEKEEPING MaGAZINE, pub- 
lished in Springfield Mass., we 
have failed to see it. It is clean, 
possesses unusual balance, and in 
make-up and attractiveness forces 
an indelible impression on the 
receptive mind. From many 
points of view Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING MAGAZINE is without compe- 
tition. We admire its initiative. 
It breaks boldly away from the 
hackneyed and stationary forms 
of doing things. 

—From the Magazine of Ameri- 
can History, August, 1910. 
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*@ In a family where there are several 
children, a separate dinner table is some- 
times conducted for them. The table, 
although in the kitchen, is daintily set 
with the best linen and china. The little 
hostess plans the decorations and con- 
ducts the meal in the same manner as 
at the larger table. The children have 
a better time by themselves, and the par- 
ents are able to enjoy their own meal 
in peace. The little ones do not feel 
slighted, as their table is as attractively 
set as that of their elders. Nor do they 
feel as badly as children sometimes do 
who are not allowed to eat until after 
the older people have finished. The 
maid, in her journeys to and from the 
dining room, easily keeps watch of the 
children to see that all is well. M. W. 


# It is a good plan simply to baste (not 
stitch) the bottom hems in net curtains. 
After they have hung and stretched and 
sagged all they will the permanent hems 
can be stitched. R. J. B. 


# At a wedding in our family the bride 
was showered on her way to the carriage 
with colored confetti. It was raining, 
and wherever the confetti fell it left 
either a red or a blue spot. The spots 
were indelible. Several guests had light 
dresses ruined. White confetti is much 
prettier, resembling, as it does, a snow 
storm, and can do no harm to clothes. 
M. B. E. 


* The doctor told my wife to cover her 
stiff neck with flannel and then go over 
the flannel with a hot flatiron. In place 
of this method, I suggested going over 
the flannel with an electric lamp, one of 
our 16-candle-power tungstens. We 
tried this with complete success, and the 


doctor, when he heard of it, exclaimed, 
“Just the thing!” Should the reader 
use an ordinary black carbon lamp, be 
sure that it is not more than an 8-candle- 
power. This process is successful wher- 
ever a hot water bottle is ordinarily used. 
Never, under any circumstances, leave 
an electric lamp under the bedclothes or 
any cloth, which it might ignite. G. 


# The pupils in a cookery class showed 
marked surprise when the teacher had 
the outside and especially the top of the 
milk bottle washed, before using any of 
the milk from it. I wonder whether the 
majority of people fail to take this 
precaution. It is very necessary as the 
milkman carries the bottle by the top 
and his hands are apt to be far from 
germ proof. G, D. T. 


# After a bottle of glue has been opened, 
rub a little fat of some kind, such as 
lard or cold cream, around a sound 
cork, before inserting it in the bottle and 
the cork will pull out easily. The fat 
excludes all air. Glass stoppers should 
be treated in the same way. A. A. 


© We have always made much of birth- 
days in our family. Last spring somebody 
suggested that the house have a birth- 
day. The idea was immediately acted 
upon, May the first being set as the 
best day. There was much investigating 
and consulting and mystery was not 
wanting, as nobody told what he or she 
had in mind for a gift. Father's present 
to the home turned out to be a new 
dining room clock; mother’s, curtains 
for the living room. One brother bought 
a reading lamp; the other brother gave 
a dozen teaspoons. My sister bought a 
fine linen tablecloth, and I invested my 
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funds in a modest umbrella stand. Every 
article thus contributed to the common 
comfort, and we were delighted with 
the results of our first “ home birthday.” 


# My baby was decidedly left-handed ; 
she refused to hold anything with her 
right hand. I tied a handkerchief over 
her left hand. This forced her to use 
her right hand to pick up her toys. For 
a short time only I had to watch her 
and change her toys if she happened to 
pick them up with her left hand. She is 
now three and one-half years old and 
shows no tendency to be left-handed. 
D. M. 


# For dusting the sick room, our family 
physician recommended placing a large 
handful of cotton batting in a steamer 
until it is light and moist, then drying it 
partially and using it as an ordinary 
duster. The damp cotton holds the 
dust. Each duster should be burned 
after it is used. A. M. A. 


# An excellent idea 
sleeping bag. An 


for a baby, is a 
ordinary double 
blanket, wool or 
cotton, but not 
too heavy, will 
make several. 
The bag is made 
30 inches long 
and 27 inches 
wide. It is cut 
out for the neck 
and buttons 
closely around it 

27 INCHES and down _ the 
shoulders. The baby, securely fastened 
inside, can kick to his heart’s content, but 
cannot uncover himself. This size bag 
will be found most satisfactory for 
babies from five to ten months old. 
R. A. P. 


30 INCHES 


# 1 am keeping a record of my little 
son’s school life. As he brings home his 
papers, I put them in a box and when 
I get time weed out all but one or two 
of the best—and the worst—in each 
study. I try to have one for each por- 
tion of the year. Three or four each of 


writing, spelling and arithmetic are suf- 
ficient, but I save more of the drawings ; 
He dates 


also the booklets he makes. 
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all these at schocl, so I do not have that 
to do, but the “ pieces” he has memo- 
rized I date. I shall buy a small scrap- 
book to preserve these. Why do I save 
some of the worst? Because he has a 
small sister not yet in school. Have you 
never heard an older child contemp- 
tuously criticize the work of a small one, 
and refuse to believe they once did no 
better? I have his dated work to show 
him when he begins to be superior. 
W. P: G. 


# In repairing lace curtains I find it 
a help, if I have to cut across the net, 


-to run a thread of contrasting color 


across in the same row of holes by 
which to cut and fold the hems. The 
net can easily be kept straight in this 
way. K. K. 


@ My nephew is at the dreaded “ ask 
questions ” age. I always encourage him 
to come to me with his inquiries. I 
treat his questions seriously and answer 
them fully. Whenever he asks me some- 
thing that I do not know, I write the 
question in a book that I keep for that 
purpose. Every Saturday morning, I 
take him to the public library, and to- 
gether we look up the unanswered 
questions. This not only satisfies and 
teaches him, but, I too, gain greatly by 
it. I. V. M. 


# TI noticed with satisfaction the sug- 
gestion to manufacturers to change the 
side of the spout on saucepans. It will 
fill a long-felt want. Here is another 
suggestion: The buttonholes in ready- 
made shirtwaists are sometimes put in 
vertically instead of horizontally. The 
wretched things unbutton as fast as one 
can button them. L. W. G. 


* The most extensive importer of nuts 
in New York informs me that almost all 
the table nuts come already shelled, from 
France and Spain, the duty on shelled 
nuts being five cents per pound and on 
nuts in the shell three cents. The crack- 
ing and sorting are done over there by 
women and girls, by hand, on tables, out- 
of-doors. Strict cleanliness is enforced, 
the importer says, partly because dirty 
hands would spoil the appearance of the 
meats. The meats are shoveled from 
the tables directly into the cases for 


shipment, with a minimum of handling. 
Such cracking and handling as are done 
in New York are under the supervision 
of the Board of Health, in the ware- 
house, and not, as formerly, in the homes 
of the workers. W. G. B. 


# A neighbor, who, like myself, has two 
small children and no maid, proposed a 
plan to me, which we have carried out 
with entire satisfaction. Once a week 
she brings her children to my house at 
about ten o’clock, and leaves them until 
four or five o’clock. She is then free 
to do as she pleases; to shop in the city, 
or take luncheon with a friend. The 
next week I am the care-free one. 
We have done this with only occasional 
interruptions for many weeks and al- 
though this plan gives us one very heavy 
day every two weeks, the free day ahead 
more than compensates. A. M. L. 


# Small clothespins, about half the usual 
size, stay on the lines much better than 
the larger ones. They fit so closely that 
the wind does not blow them off. E. A. 


# If you wish to wear low shoes in win- 
ter and are deterred by the dread of 
cold ankles, try this: Cut about eight 
inches length from the sleeves of an old 
undervest of thin wool or silk and across 
the wrist end sew a piece of flannel 
binding or soft tape three and one-half 
or four inches long, just as the heel 
strap is sewed to a legging. Worn un- 
der the stocking, these keep the ankles 
warm, and they cannot wrinkle. A. S. 


# I became the possessor recently of a 
wonderful piece of old lace. The col- 
lar was in fairly good condition, al- 
though somewhat yellow from age, but 
the lace on the undersleeves was gen- 
uinely dirty. This lace was too delicate 
for any ordinary method of washing, so 
I took a quart glass jar, some liquid 
soap and put the undersleeves in, filling 
the jar with cold water. I placed the 
jar in an agate kettle and after bringing 
it to the boiling point left it on the back 
of the stove for three or four hours. I 
carefully shook the lace back and forth 
in the jar until the water began to look 
as if it needed to be changed. I then 
turned off the first water and replaced it 
with clean hot water, repeating this sev- 
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eral times. The last time I left it in a 
sunny window for a day. After I had 
squeezed out the water I pinned the lace 
on to a dry towel. When the lace was 
partly dry I pressed it. Perhaps this 
method would be too much work for 
common lace, but never having owned 
any real rose point before, I was 
anxious for the best results. I. L. W. 


* Once a week, I put a handful of sal 
soda down all the pipes from the sinks 
or set bowls, then pour down boiling 
water. It cuts all the grease that may 
have collected and keeps the pipes clean. 


© The desired fullness in a plain shirt- 
Waist is easily obtained by placing the 

— neck of the pat- 
¥ tern on the fold 
of the cloth and 
slanting the bot- 
tom of the pat- 
tern two or three 
inches away from 
the fold. Be sure 
to keep the neck 
of the pattern on 
the fold. This method of cutting ma- 
terial gives extra fullness in the blouse 
part of the waist, and it keeps the upper 
part of the waist plain, insuring a good 
fit across the chest. H. N. S. 
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An almost invisible mend can be 
made in a torn plaid or check material 
by using several shades of silk or thread 
in one needle. Choose colors that har- 
monize with the predominating tones of 
the material. M. M. 


© To extract the juice from a hard 
lemon, ripen it by slow heat in an oven, 
and make an incision in the blossom end. 
The juice will run out in hot haste. 
E. D. G. 


* Contrary to all rules and advice on 
the subject, I find that babies’ flannels 
wash much softer and cleaner when the 
soap is rubbed directly on the articles, 
provided they are thoroughly rinsed. 
I use water just as hot as the hand can 
bear comfortably, and a good white 
soap. I put each piece aside as it is 
soaped, then rinse all until the water is 
perfectly clear, pull the pieces into 
shape and dry. I have a drawer full of 
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baby flannels which have done duty for 
two babies. They are as white and soft 
as on the day they were bought. Never 
slight them once, for if they once dry 
after being carelessly washed they will 
never lose the slight roughness and 
grayness they acquire. W. B. H 


#@ When my blue chambray dress was 
laundered for the first time it came 
from the wash with great spots of iron 
rust evidently caused by three cloth- 
covered buttons on the front of the 
waist. On. investigating I found that 
these were metal molds, hence the rust. 
I have examined several wash gowns 
since and the metal-covered buttons seem 
to be on all. A. E. L. 


# I have added to the desk supplies of 
my guest chamber an assortment of the 
picture postals of our town. My guests 
constantly inquired where the best post- 
cards could be bought. Now they are 
saved the trouble of looking over a 
quantity of poor ones to get a few good 
ones. E. N. 


# The prettiest cake I ever served was 
made in the following way: I cut or- 


dinary angel cake into squares and cov- 
ered them with a plain white icing. I 
then cut strips of heavy writing paper 


about one-fourth inch wide and one 
inch long, which I folded into loops (a). 
I pressed the ends into the icing in one 
corner of the cake. After the icing was 
dry I piped a bowknot of pale green icing 
over each cake, letting the knot come 
over the loop of paper. Just before the 
cakes were served I thrust several long 
stem violets through the loop. J. H. L. 


# I saw in the Discovery columns re- 
cently that some mother suggested paper 
as a good thing to give a baby for 
pleasant occupation. This was never 
allowed in our family. An ordinary 
baby will be sure to put paper in his 
mouth, Then, too, if a baby is allowed 
to tear up any paper he might, in some 
unguarded moment, destroy some valu- 
able paper or book. L. E. 


® A friend recently gave a party for her 
eight-year-old daughter. She _ invited 
eight of her little friends. Instead of 
placing candles upon the birthday cake 
she dressed little dolls of the size usu- 
ally sold for five or ten cents. When it 
was time to cut the cake a doll was given 
each little girl, A. K. B. 


# In making tight corset covers I cut 
them the wrong way of the cloth. Then 
when they are washed, instead of shrink- 
ing up shorter they become only tighter, 
and stretch out again the first time they 
are worn. W. 


# In fastening a net on the hair, if, after 
the invisible hairpins are put in place, 
one prong of each is bent back, the net 
is held securely, and the usual slipping 
out of the pins is prevented. The pins 
can easily be bent straight again when 
one wishes to remove the net. C, C. A. 
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